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To the Conrttous Reader, .. 
| Encvolent Reader, I do here 


* 
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iu may 
| ble. I have alfo, a- | 

dorned it with 2 new weed, nk ; 
.. | ſwers, that fomy _—_—_ 
| toftooprothe weakeſt capacities, | 
-.4 ſhall be to come inanos fa- 
1 fhion, way you pleaſe rolook into the) 
A 2 world 
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> TheTranſlator 
world, you may. ſee abundance in this 
habir,..our. common Catechiſmes wear 
this gown 5. yea, Mr. St, Egertoi of 
the Black-Fryers in Loudon, hath con- 
traſted the ſame-treatiſes of Mr. Ro- 
gers- intg\ this form. For my part, I 
hold. it- more. ealie- then the former 
tra&,- neither greatly prejudidall-to 
the Authaur... . -, mY 
"This adorned, I haye giyen this my 
ſecond. ſonne tull liberty to be a free- 


man, bani{hing my.firſt and worſt la- 
bours fromthe view (lofar as I can) 


of-allmen.': Foc. ſeeing it would nor, | 
when Lwould,” I bold: it not fir, that | 


now it hould be publiſhed, Touching 
tharework, it lowed {a inconfiderately 
from my-penne, . and ſlipped (o raſhly 
out of my .hand, that. ar e 


ſcaped noc 
- without many defaults, ngorations, | 
wit | 


obſcurities and blemiſhes: 


Bgyptian Graſhopper, ic will not on- | 
ly confume ſome part, bur utterly cat | 
up- and. waſte the golden ſeaſon, and | 


bours of che curteous Reader. 


6nd 
cer birdſhould: be. (cen, ir-would ap- 
pear like a Cuckow Ennes, or 


0 y amy work then, kind Reader, | 1 
fayour inthineeyes :if chac win- 


ike | 


to rhe Reader.” 
like the Owle, whych is'the adthir&ion 
of other birds. T'willonly'now ſhew 
thee- the; cauſes producing this aſt 
work, and the uſethereof, _ fo ns ues 
irro hy difcreet judgenient.” 
ſes are gy re "Rf to Bop ” 
ſpringing o that A ore=- eg 
o chat fo ir might not thrive'fo the diſ-i 
credit of it wh mes ak Secondly; thats 
|  gratvity and thankfulteflecomy Un-- 
| Fe aforeſaid ,mighr not to be buried'i in 
—_—_ zfor Tritum eff 7 2000 ri 
ry tm 0.* \Thirdly, jy ves 
x T ſaid,” of. the teſt capacity. 
And finally,for the zeal I bear to mine 


own Countrey; being i m1, 4c poet 
firons; that not onely men, bur even 


women ſhould ce themſelyes in! 
| theſtudie of the ſgefed Arts. 

| - Tfany ſhalldenand 'what benefir” 

| ſhall redound hereby. * or what'may” 

| betheuſchereof 2 1 enkives! te will ao 

| vaibgreatly,/ nor dhaly for Civil, and” 
' Moral diſcourſe; bur'alſo forthe over--" 
throwing of all-. Errots , either: in 
| Þ 77 or Dogrine), for ſaith Jos 
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Adde quod ingenuas didicifſe Pow 


artes, 
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Is / 
EPS! eſſe 


tþ# @ he 
neft thy SO thy 


bar che is ehiq; O'my loul; that 

i fgugs ? or what manner of 
ting may icbe, wherewith thou arr (o 
ted, or rattier bewitched 2? And 
how doth the H6ly Ghoſt int the Scri- 
prare define it, and (crit forth ? ms 


a0 ne bo en Fran po 


vealedin bis ord ? And tat other 
thing is fin , but a bteachandrrand- 


as the phraſe 
goa and a ſwerving from rhe 


right | 


of rhe Law of God ,” 1 Fobn, | 
3+4+..A turning out of the way of lite, | 
of the Old Teſtamenc | 
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runſlator 
ir ruſheth mediately', and directly a- 
'gainſt God z'and: imes it reach- 
eth more - cpm the. burr of 4 our 


whois able tq reckon up all the 
this moſt bitter and veno-, 


TheT 


ns rej wherefore (to.lJook more 


4unto.#t). whence: proceedeth 
mars Ser gr what may be the 

ie ©comerh2- and:<the 
in-from whence it ſpringerbe? 
Sptchy, my Soul it 1s yen thy ſelf: 
thou art the Root that” bringeth forth 
alt rhis bineratfs ;* hour theFoun- 
tain from whence all this deadly Ve- 
nethedoh ariſe. - For every" man is 


temipredto fin, and he'ts drawn away 
of \ Concupiſcence, and enti- 
cede”: 


Sout }-rhar chou lay not che blame up- 
vitarbe Lord; neicher make-him be 
'Nuchor of thy fin-+ For thou, O God, 
asthou-canlt not be tempted ro evil 
they(elt, _ tempteſt no man to 
commir ft a thing which w 


foftriealy-f At eſt eo all, and ſol, 6. 
threatneſt in whomſoever it is- 
Ne ane and for which thou (0-grit- | 

| yoully |} 


ve 


£ 
rd, therefore, O rebellious 


—_— 


es 


SS ODE 2 WAW=e 


| Lin fell, and all his 
| likewiſe, 


t0the Reader. 
_ plagueſt the wicked, ' and (o 
ſharply corre&eſt thine own Cildren, 
Fames 1,13;14. Heb.u2: 7,8, 

O Lord, art holineſs ir: ſelf, hae 
Fountain thereof 3 And thereis none 
eternally , and -u eably good ;\ 
epnd& ns = +19. Thou any 
man 4 ar: the tne wpay 4's 


—_ or every Fay, wr 
Gen.6. $ : 


- True it is indeed, Thar the Divel-. 


| thatold Dragon, uſing the ſubrtil Ser« 
- penefor his inſtrument ,:did offer _ | 


| firſtoccahonof OY 
became an excernal afford is. 
, | called a Mutherer from the 


andthe Author and Father of all 
ceit, Fobn 8.44. Yet man had power 
to have reliſted him if he would, which - 


| he noe doing, became the truc and/ 


oper efficient cauſe of , 
3: '\wha ; 


by means of the poyſon de+ 


| rived frombis Loyns, became alſothe 
1 proptr attd imumetizee cauſes ol rheir - 
-, | own ns, 


v4 +4 $4 334 
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Fhe Tranſlator 


hen {0 my. Soul) the 
* and furchrr conl- 
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ns, is 2 
; tos 

bick.is a ſeparation. of rhe-Dvo» | © 
CES haſoul rs ſeaſon, but alſo | ma! 


and ecernal, boch of ſoul and 


rutacd yo 4 | 
fare that i is. | 


+4 
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is if Vw Bl on him 3, wy Pods 
| tOXſtend and" toi" o 7 


| ra 
| malſt ſee od rinks Ns 


; or, andart 


der how fafr wn how He es Tg 
vertue-are 3 for a5 


lovely ard Sette ſo fits Fe 
' bim foathforne-and comemptible 
| [&# f God { (aith Solomoiy. * 

fave of 4 mitt 16 ſhine ſore” tid be Tx 


EEE: wil 
God 62d 's ow 
| t6 lor & dereſt-him a lord | 


filchy 
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The T ripſtator 


i-deteit full, and beauty is 
f ſbal be graiſed,' Prov.31.39. 
won 37 contenined (that is, a 
man and eltcen 
w great ſoever.he be in the world.) 
the eyes of bimthas feareth God, Pſal. 
.4: And piery is che only beauty that 
he-Eprd himicife is delighted "with, 
Per: 344: ' Therefore it is clear in the 
rary part; that be loatheth and ab- 
hotreth impiety andfin. And yer my 


with this molt ugly monſter, conk- 


pon the dunghill, and derclted 
Ercepeth asa' gangrene or deadly can- 


ſweer'in the begiuning, yer it is moſt 
_Hieter in the end, and that which reli- 
" ſheth like bony in the mouth, will prove 
 ranke poyſon in the bowels. - Finally, 


Scrjp- 


ker, that eateth to the heart and can- | 


ing;' Fivoiy (* (aith che-ſame.' 


ſoul, ro bring thee further our of love | 

der whereunto it is like, and ro what | 

it'may be compared. Iris like (ſaith 

ly) ro filthy raggs, that are calt a» 
at 


ofall "the. paſſers by. | Ic bireth as a | 
ſerpent, ſtingeth as a Coccatrice, | 


, 


| 


not be cured's and though ir. ſeeme * 


\ 
: 


© wy {, op} if thou peruſe. the- boly} - 


' the amiableneſs of vertue,and the. ugli 3 
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COTE SETS. 


| reader)untothis ſweet delight of med; 


. toall indifferentlyzeſt, ; 


to ky org arp 

Scriptures, thou ſhalc | d A 

leakhe me EAA RIFE? y-veri ; 

whbrin thete is not ſome Prevepe ſome 

propibiron Reprogs 
c 


ning or AT $0; 


very fitly.and: proficably.calhow forth 


nefle.of fin, and with what care,. 

w nefle, &c.- rhe. one is t6: 
\ and 'the other to'be j 
ced. far Mc.Egerton;Lib. 
Now -that-thou maiſt attain 


tation,.Or to the top of whatloever felt- 
city thou aime { ac by this art, uſe my 
book in this manner following. -'_ _. 

It confiſting only of rules and exam- 
ples, will be'no great burthen for of 
ro commit it al] ro memory. z and 
whether thou meditateſt or Litourte? 
of lin or piety in. the generall, or any 
vice or vertue in the: particular, thou 
ſhalt find from-the head of this Art,af 
ter the example fareſhewed, abundance 
of y_ y Farpihch nieditation,$ bu 
cum þ aprent; bus, I commit! 
bour' to thy diſcreet arid aries Df 
conſtruRion, and with i equall. reſpeR - 


RF. Funjor. 
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. 

Rehymedes (0 6 | 9 

woxld have t of | tYg 

the Spheres 4ndC | 01 

{in whith Invention hre | & 

had more vehemently labotived )) | Pn 

ingraven upon his ſepulchre. And | to. 1 

truly, ſhouldſt thow ark me of my | «nd 

vipils and findies, 1 deſire a pit ' exp 

lar tbe raiſed pon my grave | dita 

fromthe inflratt3es of rhe $4 Art of ph, 

| Toxching the cauſe of | oc: 
thewiſh ; they anſwer, firſt to the | 4 

uccwratencſs of the Art : the books | <8 


of invention of Arguments, and | 
their drifpoſi tion to be judged, ot ih dow? 


ovely fr frown Ariſtotle ry Senene 
Rhorical, Phyfcall : 


Cicero 474" Quimtilian , and vw own 
many | 


| 


rom 


1 fo + | commured ret 
any 1} 


1 


F 
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Ranmus to the Reader: 
many Orators. ' 1u all whichwed-. 
have ffrived" with all. ſtndy-and 
diligence, by all reaſonable waJes . 
to. contrdtt them- briefly * inte 
theſe two Bookg, that no particle, 


| or the hs —_ of Logick 
| might be there confuſed , 
| _— might not be + vol bh 


| vered, ud this ſhall Fu ft male. 
knows touching Archymedes hi - 
Progleme. T hey anſmer ſtcend(y-. 


| £0 the we of Logick, the eltg ance. 
| anddignity of all the parts to be: 
; explicated, to ſtir wp Hogicall.mes' 
| ditations, 


45 well the. popular:\ 


phraſes of Poets, Qragors, Hiſto=in 

riographers ; 4s alſo the liberall." 
hu-7 ingenunous arts of anew Kody, 

| deliveredin a new-form to the ſtr . 

dious, adorned mith excelent 19> 

_ ednd: left 


dowwents:: any ſbonld: 
frur io they Aon happens be be 
ſtrangers, ys AYE. Niven. and '4 
tliberall fer "þ 


'Ramus to the Reader. 
of their [chools.This ſhalbe ſecond-" } 11 
'y made known toxching Archy- | #4 
medes his problem. Theſe there- te” 
l fore ſhall be witneſs of ſo 'many' \ wi 
4 day and night watches, touching | by 1 
ll. the truth and utility of Logick, '\./o 1 
and ſhalt anſwer for the cauſe of -\1id. 
our Wiſh ; ſhall alſo admonifh thee '\rer 
( Reader ) as T hope, of Ihnow not | Log 
what mauneſſe is in moſt eAcade- cauf 
mies of Europe, diſpmting of their \grea 
ſophiſticall _ how that they \of 
are far unlike both to the verity #hree 
and utility of Logick, and ſhall al- ſpew. 
ſo inflame thee to the ſtudy of the ther 
more true and profitable Facul- 'grve. 
60 But befoae this, there is ob- % » 
jefted, a great company, exſtru- #9 co 
fed Wall? thearsicus Meg neithe 


threatning pains of tribunal judg- Wan. 
ment, xn. abs at the teſt of ore 7 
felthy ignorance and calumny, will LOg1C 
thruſt us from the whole King- ff ndio, 
dom of Philoſophy, as ftrange and #* -4l, 
#nheard | + 


” 


Ramus to the Rei 


»d-" 4 unheard of. projeraproont ba whe, 


by hands and tongue, 


" |rhey forbid the [mall yh), Fs 047” v 


any i wiſh ?..what freedom was 0 dined,” 
ing i\ by King Henry: from the envie of 1 
ck, * 4/0 mad 4 wag ;. or to the more (anÞ 
e of lid Juagment of a milder Ce 

thee jrer + ?* What afterward (when t/ . 
wot | Logicall oxder had ſet foot T. the 
de- (cauſe of Religion) was a more, 
beir \ great offence, the life ” health 
hey (of #4 being .: aimed ut. by 1% 
hx Three. cite wars '? will theſe e 
 al- pew no cunſe of our wiſh ? yea,ra- 


iy 


F 


"Y 


' the thee they do admoniſh , That we - 
-ul- ' give great thanks to the Almigh- © 
ob- 3 who hath ayded axd protetted 
Lu. the courſe of our ſtudies hitherto, 


hes, weither would ſuffer them by any Y 


dg. $1tans to be interrupted. Thert- 


ore I witneſſe, that this. Tight of 


will ogick will avgi bk, ro the _ 


ing-of ft udions in ſetting forth the truth, 
and # alſo to. adorn the ingenuous 


ard . 4 Arts, + 


cred 
| thing; andthar this Book, 
you”: concluded, tobe Py 
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The Table. 
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of Fab the ſecond Book« | 
I. ement, —— 
2. Axiowge ian or pkg. - 

3. True and. F | 
4+ 
$.the _ 
6. The comexed Axioma. | 
7.The Deſcrete Axioma. 
8.Thedifjunct Axioma. + 

9. The Syllogiſme and his parts. _ 
10.The fimple andeomratted {y!logiſm. | 
11 The fe kind. of abe ſimple explicate! 


logiſm, 

12.The je pple explicare Syllo g lg 
1 3. The firſt con nexed Syl{og 
14-The ſecond connexed ooh iſm, 
15.The firſt digjund $yllogiſm. 

I 6. "_ ſn Nom Syllogiſm. 
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Tis the fot from 


In Laudem Scientia 
..»,- Dialeicz ſacrz; Th 


TExc 
'T He ſured 8: Scienccs - Praiſe | 
'The 
Aud mer Lad cue chathe Ls 
. IT; 
The oſe of Manerr;ulſe do . | 
dechore- : | 
What _ in Man moſt ecerpiable 
But n chem, cll here's none 
0 high in Reach 
As Dialeica, which RS: 
doth reach, \b y 


I 7 < FE: 


came, 
Fron Heng dſende wh high | 


Y la" 7 which Logick doth... 
7 2.4 TÞLFD 
The Mazter, Precepts, Form —_ 


Methodical, 
The end Reaſons ©, 19 Leach 
- £þ unlearned 


Th Fer reders which I cannor 
WE... IM ue which did 
excell. "s | 
|The drze beforecnfuſoly di 
a ns 
* {ie Logan compor”« 4 1hem 
TRE But whas do 1 diſcou ing of thi 


able 
ied When Praiſes to the worth the 
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THE 


[FIRST BOOK 


| PETER RAMUS 


His DIaLECTIiCA 
of Invention, 


© a Pc I; 
What DialeAica-is, 
Queſtion. 
> Hat is DialeFita ? 


+ 
B77 NES A. DialeRica is 


FR 4 the art of diſputing 


| re > well, 'and in. that 


See: I ſenſe is called - Lo- 


4 gick. 


| C &: P," 2 
The parts of Dialefica, ard 
kinds of Arguments. 
Q How many parts hath Dialeficg 7 
-. DialeRica, hath two parts, zh 
Fe i and Judgment. 
| Q. Whatis.Invention?. © 
| 4 Invention i - a part of Diale&i- 
ca 


| 


= 


2 | 
ea of inventing 5. 49 
Q. What i an Argument ? wo 
A. An Argument is that which it 
afte&ed to argue any thing : ſuch a 
are all reaſons conſidered apart and by 
them(elves. 
Q. What be the Kinds? | 
A. Artificiall and Inartificiall, ' he 
Q. What is an Artificiall Argument ( 
A. That which argueth of it ſelf. | _ 


Q. What be the Kinds ? the 
A. Firſt, or derived from the Firſthe 5 
Q. What is Firſt ? cau( 
A. Firſt is that which is of its own A 
Originall. T 
Q. What be the Kinds? 
A. Simple or Comparative. Q 
Q. What is Simple ? A 


A. Simple is that which is conſidMatt 


ed fimply and abſolutely. Q 
A 


Q. What be the Kinds ? 
A. Agrecing ordifagreeing- which 


Q. What is Agreeing ? Q. 

A. That which agreeth with tt 4, 
thing which it arguerh. Kinds 

Q. What be the Kind: ? tingu 
" A. Agrecing abſolutely or after} 6. 
certain manner. be f 


F 
ct 


What is agrecing abſolutely?  } A 
Q greeing abfe 9 Th: 


| 


3s 
* A. The Cauſcand Effie. 
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hich i C4? 3 
ſuch 2 7 he Efficient, Procycant , and 
and b) Conſervant Cauſe. a” 


Q. What is the Cauſe ? 
A. The Caulc is that by whoſe force 
all. *che thing is. 
gument Q. What is the Profit of it ? 
t ſelf. ; 4; This firſt place of invention is 
the foundation of all knowledge : and 
he Firſthe is beleeved co know , of whom he 
cauſe js held. 
its owt As the Poer ſayeth worthily : 
The man ſure happy is , who cauſe of 
things doth know, 
- Q. How is the Cauſe divided ? 
A. Into two kinds, Efficient and 
 conſidMatter,' or Forme and End. 
Q. What is the Efficient Cauſe? 
A. The Efficient Cauſe is that from 
1:6 which the thing is. 
Q. How many kinds hath it ? 
with tt A. There appeareth ro us no true 
Kinds, yer the great plenty of it is di- 
tinguiſhed by certain means. 
or after} Q. What is that which cffefcth by 
, Be firſt means ? 
tely? © | 4. That which procreateth or de- 
A. TEndeth. Bz A Give -: 


4+ 

. Give me an example out of {0 
PE 4 Ul ot 0] 
A. Ovid 1. Remedio Amoris. But fa 
Therefore whenghou ſhalt look in'this ouf&”7 te 
#* mcd cinall Art In Q c 

Ay edmonition do , ſet Idleneſſe apart. 
This cauſeth thee to love, this doth defenEiHi F> ies 


ir ſtill; 
This is the cauſe of joy , as meat ſomti Cle : 
breeds ill. (is vio 
Take laſtly ſtoth away , Got Ws nd k: 


His torches loſe their lebr comemn'{ ——- 
away they*r toſt. 

Q, Grve me 4 more familiar example! Thu 

A. T he Father and Mother procreare, 


the Nurſe defendeth. , Q. 
Q. Give an example of this outs oſoteſ ſe 
ſome Poet. + 
A. 4. Z&neid, with « 
Thy art ay Sx Child,ne Dardanu b, 
is (on, . 
Thou rather from the ſteep bard rock! pi 
didft come |ofe 


Of Caucaſus: 1t ſeemeth of that breed, 
Hyrcanian Tygers thee with breſts dil " - 


feed. 
Ayglog. 8, bo 


Now what thi; whorſon loves 1 well-wotl rard 


Latis 
N0ots. 


Tt 4 alitile buſie boy, begot 
W! 


fe 0t of mans ſeed, ne like to one of us; © 
 IBut fartheſt Garamants and Iſmarus, 
his ofOr r0ckte Rhodope, as it ſhould ſeem, = 
In their rough rag ged hils ingedred bim. 
| Q.Donot builders-and governours of 
ities come under this head ? 
tefel A. Yes: Romulus the builder of the 
City of Rome , allo all other Kings, 
ouſels; and Emperors are defenders' 
7 of nd keepers. 


temn'd —_—_—  — —— —_— — _ 


| 3X" FI 
ample; The Efficient alone and with cthers. 


Aye O. What - is that which efefeth by 
the ſecond means ? | 
A. Thatw' ich eftecth alone, or 
with others, 
Q. What arc thoſe others ? 
A. Some oftemimes are Principall, 
others are helping and Miniſters. 
Q. Give an example of the Cauſe that 
| effeFeth by it ſelf. 
Y % A. &fEneid. 6. Nifſus calleth' back 
both the blame and the puniſhment of 
| the Slaug hrer,from Euryalus upon him- 
TR | ſelf, becauſe he was thc only Author. 
Loe bere 1 am who only 4:4 this deed, 
Latians , againſt me turn your ſwords 
* with ſpced. Bz Twas 


ous of, 


dann! 


rocks; 


wy 


No 


(6) . 
'T was my deceit : He could it never doftuncot 
Ne would his courage ſerve him therun f this 

Q. Give an example of the ſolitayand £9 
Cauſe, with Principalls and Fellowſxb10c+ 
out of ſome Orator. Q. 

A. The ſolitary cauſe with many mo!g | 
both Principalls and Fellows, is di- 

verſly ſer forth pro Marcello. For thi Q, 
warlikePraiſes (ſaith the Orator) they 4 
are wont to extenuate truly by words Epicu 
and todetra@t them from their Leaders; N-VEr 
to communicate them with many, leaſt Wit < 
they ſhould be proper to their Com« Jour + 
manders: and certainly in war; the a wor| 
Krength of the Souldiers, opportunity Qed a 
of go” , help offellows, ranks, pro! What | 
viion do much availe, But Fortune Devil 
(as it were) by her own right, challen. 19 gre 

geth the cheifeſt part to her ſelf , and — 

whoſoever is proſperouſly carried, that 

alrogether ſhe leadeth. But yet of this The 
glory ( 6Caſar) which alittle before | 
thou didft obtain , thou haſt no com». 7?e th 
panion : all thar , how much ſoever it ' 

is, (which truly is the chiefeſt ) all: 3" A, 

(I ſay) is thine. The Centurion, Pres Q 

ident, Ranks and Companies have ta- , 

ken from thee none of this praiſe: Yea, facul 

even the Lady of bumane affairs, For. Q 

ly 


er do,{tuncoffereth not ber ſelf into the ſociety 
eruntgof this glory , to thee ſhe glveth place, 
olitarfand colfelleah it all and wholly to be 
'ellowirhine. 
Q. Arc not Inftruments 1umbred a» 
many mong helping Cauſes ? 
is di: A. Yes. 
or th QsGiveanexample of it ? 
A. By this Argument the impious 
vords, Epicure diſpurcth that the world was 
aders; never made. Primo de Nat. For by 
\ leaſt wiiat eys of che minde (ſaith he) could 
Coms your Plato behold the trame of fo great 
 - the a work, whereby be maketh it conſtru- 
unity Rcd and builded of Gad? what labour ? 
, pro: What iron Ingine? what Leaver? what 
rtune Deviſes ? what Miniſters were there of 
alley {0 great a work ? 
, ang — - 
, that C4. $5 
f this The Efficient by it [clf,or an Accident. 
efore Q-: What + that which cffeFeth by 
come. the third means ? 
rer it \A- That which effeRcth by ielelf,or 
) all, a Accident. 
Pre» Q. How effefFeth it by it ſelf ? 
eta A. When it effteReth by its own 
Yea, faculty. 
> OQ.Howeffefetb it by its own faculty? 
B4 A.When 


N 


(8 
A. When it £29 by Nature Q. 
Counlel. | A. 
Q. Give an example of that whic train 
effefeth by Nature. Q. 
A. The Efficient of the windes isf 4: 
Naturall. Aneid. 1. ( blow] Pomp 
The Eaft and South winds on the Sea do} Ort 
They ruſh through deeptill on the top they} ProPp* 
ow. leem, 
The Africks oft with theſe bis blaſts) tall c 
conjoynes, { unpr: 
And ſo the floods are caſt up by the Witty ſhoul 
Q. Give ſome example of that which} Wer 
effeFeth by counſell. TE. 
A: That conteflion of Cicero,touching | A 
himſelf, is an example of Countell, : yond 
The war taken in hand (6 Caſar) wa-/| 
zed allo for the moſt partz notcon- A 
ſtrained by any of my Judgment and-} (i 
Will, I came forth to thofle wars which } <2! 


were undertaken againſt thee. } opet 
Q- How doth the Efficient Cauſe cffeF | whi 
by an :Arcident ? * mea 


: A. When iteffeeth by an external C 
faculty. amo 


Q. How doth it effett by an externall t 4 
faculty ? ( 
eA. When it is done by Neceflity or 


Fortune. 


4 


Wh 


_ —— * 


Q. How 


9) 
Q. How by LE, 2 
+ A. When as the Efficient is con- 
which rained to the EfteR, 
Q. Give an example of this, 
degsisf #A- There is one in the excule of the 
blow Pompcians. But to me truly (laich- the 
rea do} Orator) if there may be lought our. a 
they} proper and true name of our evil,it io 
ſeem, that we are faln into a certain 
tall calamity , that hath occupicd the 
| unprovident minds of men 3 that none 
#44: ſhould wonder. bow humane Counſel is 
phich overcome bv Divine Neccſhty, 
; OQ. Howby Fortune? 
bins. A. When ſomwhar happencth be- 
ſe}, yond the: Scope of the Efficient. 
wa. Q:. Grueaneximple. 
con- A. Sothe caſe chanced, [aith Tulli- 
and. #(tertio dee@ar.deo.) That Pherizs the 
hich | enemy wag profitable to Jaſon, who 
} opened hiftmpoitume with his (word; 
fe | which the Phyſicians could by no 
| means heal, 
nal | Q. May not imprudence be numbred 


amongſt theſe kinds of Cauſes ? 
A. Yes. 


! * Q. Give an example. 
-or | A. Ovid. de Triſt. 2. 
* Whyhurtfull light or ought (iſe did I ſee? 

Bs 


Ire 


blaſts 


mall 


ow T be 


10) 
The fault was 8... unknown tome 
Wiſe A&con Diana naked ſaw, (man. 
And food became to's doggs devourt 
Blind fortune among ſt the Gods 1s ſurch 
blamed, 
Ne pardon gets, the Geds ſhe hath [ 
harmed. 
Q. Do nos Deprecations then procced| 
m hence ? | 
Zo BW: 
. Give au example. 
A. Pro P.L.Pardon 6 Father:he hath} 
erred: he is ſhipped: he thought nor : if 
ever hereafter. And alittle atter, I have 


erred: I have done raſhly: ir repenteth | 


me: 1 flie to thy clemency : I aske 
pardon for mine offence: I intreat thee 


. that thou wilt pardon me. 


Q. What firft cauſeth%ubc name of 
Fortune ? 'F 

A. The ignorances ofa Cauſes 
bath feigned this name: for when as 
ſomching happened beyond Counſell 
and Hope , it was.called by the com- 
mon people Fortune. 

Q. What # Juvenals opinion of it? 


A, Wiſe if we were, no God ſhould | 


want but Fortune, 


We place thee high gofit thee importyne. | 


CaP. 


| the th 


Q. 
A 


Q. 
A. 


| bouſe 


gold , 
(8 
The $ 
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(Mon Ca 4 
JOU 
ſurch The Matter. 


. What is the Matter? 
as 2 T he Matter is the cauſe of which 
the thing 1s. 
Q. Grve an example out of ſome Poet. 
{ A. By this feigned Argument, the 
| bouſe of the Sunne is compounded of 
gold , carbunkles , Ivory and Silver. 
Ovid. 2. Metamorph. 

The Suns bigh place was built with pil- 
1 lars tall, (fall. 
—_— gold did ſhine, Carbunkles flames let 
oh The top thereof was layd with Iuory neat, 
OMe | And filver doors in portal ſhined feat. 

A.olog. 3. 

ve of 4 merry Majin fram'd of beecken-tree, 
Carv'd work , by band of divine Alci- 

meden, | 
etl 'Ti round impaled with a ſcattring trail 

Of tender Vine,and over all between, 
pate green Ivy,wherewith as a vale, 

The zhick diffuſed clufters ſhaded beep. 


: 
: 
rocced! 


ad | ,C Give. an example- out. of ſome. 
, r? 

ne, | 4: Caſar 1. B21. Civil. Caſar com- 

P manded his ſouldicrs ro make ſhips of 


that 


( 12 
thatkind ,which in 4 years the ul: 
of the Brittains had caught him: fart 
they made the Keel ;and Pins of ligh 
matter , the reſt of the body of the ſhij 
being knit rozether with Ofiers , wat 
covered over with Leather. | 

*9 i  } 

The Forme. | 

Q. The firſt kind of the Cauſe, in tht 
Efficient and Matter being expounded ; 
the ſecond followeth,in the Forme and the! 
End ; What therefore is the Forme? | 

A. T he Forme is the Cauſc by which) 
the thing is that which it is. 

Q. What ts the benefit of it ? 

A. From hence the thing is diſtin- 
guithed from all other things, and the! 
Forme js ingenerated together with the! 
thing it ſelf. 

Q. Give ſome example of it. 

A. A rcaſonable ſoul is the form of 
a man, becauſe by it a man is a man,; 
and is diſtinguiſhed from all other! 
creatures thereby. The form of the geo- 
metricall figures is in traingles and} 
quadrangles. Heaven, Earth, Trees} 
Filhes are the form of Phylicall things,! 
From whence the chicf explication of! 


thing] 


» 


all 1 
all. 
( 
/ 
wal 
lon, 
ety 
plac 
are 
tro 


the uk! 
m: firf 
the ſhit 
'S , uy 


— 


| 
, an tht 
unded ; 
2nd the' 
ne? | 
' which) 


liſtin- 
1d the 
ith the! 


rm of 
man,, 
other! 
 ge0- 

$ and! 
rees,! 
ings,! 
on of 


hings | 


(13) 
things, as it is by nature, (o (if it may 
be found out) it (hall be, as in artific:= 
- things it is more calily mer with- 

all. 
CO. Give example out of ſome Orator. 
A. Caſar lib. 7. Bart all the French 
walls are almoſt of chis form3the beams 
long and plain, with equall diſtance 
berween themabour two foot ,. are 
placed upon the foundation. Thele 
are' bound within, and faſtened very 
ſtrongly : for thoſe ſpaces (of which 
we ſpeak) are filled up to the top with 
great ſtones. Theſe placed and knit to= 
gether, an other row 1s allo added,that 
the ſame might keep the (paces: neither 
dothe beams touch one another , but 
being diſtant by equall ſpaces, all of 
them are ſtrongly faſtened,great ſtones 
being placed between them. Andeven 
ſo is the whole work knit together until 
the juſt height of the wall be fulfilled, 
This work therefore is not deformed,as 
well for the comlinefle and variety, 
beams and ſtones being by coutles, 
which keep their rows in right lines; 
as, becauſe it hath the cheif ſtrength for 
profit and defence of Cities, becaule it 
doth defend both fram the miſchieie of 
| ſtones , 


* _—_ 


(14) 
ſtones, and the materiall ram , which 
with irs forty feet , being oft bound ta 
the long beams inward, can neither be 
broken or.drawne back again. 
Q. Give an example out of ſome Poet, 
A. &/Eneid. 1. Virgil deſcribeth the 
forme of this port, 
Between two ſcas,two Ilands there do lie, 
Sidwayes they'r made , the waters run 
faſt by. (heaven, 
Huge double Rocks that do reach up to 
Under the which the ſea lie ſtil and calm: 
And by that place the green woods there 
are growing, 


Q. 

A. 
end 1 
lome 
Arts 
to pl, 
well, 

(Q 

A. 
end 0 
Deiop 
childi 
Nymj 
But % 


| Even 
' Her y 
| Thee 
| And « 


Forth from the ſame comes great black 
darkneſſe flowing. 

Under which rock a den's made very fleet, 

Wherein's rich living ftones and waters 
ſweet, (there laid, | Qt 

Houſes for Nymphs and chains for ſhips | 4: 

Which would not -by the Anchor chains | *<cull 

(beſtaid. bw W 


c _— 


ak | raly 
OT ET: x ; again 

= OY OT | this T 

Tbe End. | lian 4 

| point 

Q. What the end ? of thy 
A. The end is the Cauſe for whoſe | Ys 
lake the thing is, | 


Q. Give: | 


which 
nd to 


1er be 


Poct. 
th the 


lo lze, 
f run 
ven, 
up to 
ab: 
there 


black 


ans 


- "O09 
Q. Grve example. 
A. To Phylicall things the propoſed 

end is man: toman, God. T here is 

ſome cheif good and laſt end of all 

Arts : as.to [peak well, of Grammer : 

to plead well, of Rhecorick: ro diſpute 

well, of Logick. 
Q. Give example out of ſome Poet. 
A. eEneid. 1, Funo aflumeth the 
end of Marriage when as ſhe promiſeth 

Deiopeia to Eolws, to wit, for Holace and 

childrens ſake. 

Nympbs ful fourteen Thave of bodies rare; 

But whoſo is moſt beautiful and faire , 


| Even Dciopeia, [ to thee do give (live, 
' Hey year in Marriage fpate with thee 10 
fleet, | 
bers | 
laid, | 


ſhips | 


Thee to reward for thy love unto me, 

And cauſe thine off-ſpring beautiful to be. 
Q.Give au example out of ſome Orator. 
A.Cicero pro Lzg. Urgeth Tubero his 

accuſer, whenas he prefleth the end of 


4:4, | the wars taken up againſt Ceſar. And 


ole 


truly (faith he )-he is come forth armed 
againſt Ceſar bimſelf. But what did 
this Tubero his (word do in the Pharſa- 


lian Army ? whole fides did the ſharp 
| point aime at? who was to feel che force 


of thy weapon ? where was thy minde, 
eyes, hands, courage ? what didit thou 
delye 


—— 


Ft 
Wo 


(16) 
defire ? whatdidſt thou with ? 


m— 


Wa Br 9. | 
The EffeR. 

Q. What is the Effect ? 

A. The Eftc& is that which ariſeth 
from the Caules , whether begotten or 
corrupted , or whether any thing be 
moved by any means. Here the mo- 
tion, and the thing done by motion, is 
called the Efft:&, Of this place are 


prailes and diſpraiſes, of which ſacred 

and profane books are full. 

Q.Give cxample of this out of ſome Poet. 
A. /Eneid 6. The facts of divers 

people are compared to the praiſes of 


the Ramans. | 
Some finly-carve upon the boyling bra(ſe, | 


They'l on the mar ble grave a living face : 


: 


They wiſh the cauſes better, they'l deſcr)} 
Heavens ſhining parts, and tell the ſtars 


"th ky. 


Theſe things ſhal be thine Art,peace t 

impoſe, ( foes. 
Fo ſpare thy ſubjects , and ſubdue proud 
Q.#hat elſe cometh under this head?! 
. A. Hirtherto. are ſpeeches and wri-| 


tings refer: el, 
- Q. Give att example ? Al, 6 


of the 
Q. 
Effec! 
_ 
Q 
A 
Remember thouRomes peoplebrave t0 rule,| herh t 


$Socret 


| Unto | 


It tak 
It tea 
Who « 
Wis « 


| 


: 


riſeth 
ten ot 
ng be 
> mo- 
IN, 15 
e are 
acred 


| 


: 
) rule, 
ice to 


Writs 


Pe 
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A. Pericles and Hoytettius did cele= 
bratethe praiſe of pleading well and by 
the lame argument. alſo Demoſthenes 
and Cicero of writing well, 

Q. What farther ? 

A. To this place are referred coun- 
ſels and deliberations, although not 
brought to their end, 

Q. Give an example . 

A, Permenio and*Phylotus were bea- 
tex fo death,becauſe they were ſuſpeRed 
to be of the conſpiracy againit Alex- 
ander , as Curtius and Arianus have re- 


{| membred rouchinz Lentulzs , Cethegus 


and others , the complices of Catiizne; 
they ſuffered puniſhmenr by judgment 
of the Setnat. 

Q. Have not vertive and vices their 


Effects alſo. 


'A.. Yes. 

Q. Give an example, 
 #A' Horace after this manner deſcri- 
berh the Eff. &s of drunkennelle; 
Secrets it ſhews,zgt hope it doth command, 


| Unto the wars it drroes althoughunarmd: 
ul} 17 takes the burden from the carfull man, 


o 


Tt teacheth Art to all that will or can. 

Who ere was drunk that witedEloquece? 

Was any poor that uſed this defence? 
Cap. 


FE fimple elements, in compound things. ger: 
. Gn 


(18) 
C a Þ, 10, Q. 
The Subject. A. 


il 
Q. The argument agreeing after | wo! 


ſough 
certain manner ſucceedeth , what 'is 1 wees, 


then ? 
A. The SubjeR and AdjunR. m=_ 


Q. What 4 the Subject ? 

A. The SubjeR is that to wbich any gyy x 
thine is adjoined. What 

G Make this plainer by cxamples. \ gome 

A. The minde is the SubjeR of cis 
ence, ignorance, vertuc, vice, becaul{ ggme 
theſe happen belide the being. The | 
dy,ot healtb,ficknes, ſtrength, weakney ſybje, 
beauty, deformity. Man is the Subje& A 
of riches, poverty, honour, infamy, aþ4 }ed (« 
parell, company. The place is thy prop 
Subject of the thing placed. | 

% How prove you this laſt by teſtim; «4 
ny and example ? | (oun 

A. The Philoſophers attribute #4 (es 7 
place ro divine beings , although wan4 (enf 


»ting part and greatnefle. So the placy C 


of Geometry , and the diflerence of _4 
places is in Geometricall things : ſo olt mor 
pbylick,it is more diligently conſidered} rem 
in-phbylicall things : In the world, in} (ure 


rich 


* 


(19) 
Q. Give example out of ſome Poet. 
A. So Virgil in his Georgicks ad- 
moniſherh that the place be diligently 
af Fer | ſought out for things propoſed, as corn, 
's WS trees, plants, paſtures. 
Before we Maſe inzo 4 ſea unknown, 
z, Know we the wind and various manner of 
| Heaven : 
Ich any Our native ſoyle and every habitation, 
What will refuſe or grow in any nation. 
EF. | Some beareth corne, th' other with grapes 
of ſc doth paſſe, (graſſe. 
vecaull gome with tall trees, the reſt with unſown 
he Q. Procced further in explicating the 
eakney (ybject 7 
ubje& 4. The Subje&s of ſenſes are cal» 
NY, af} led ſenſibles; of vertues or vices, things 
15 tif propoled to vertucs or vices. _ - 
Q. Give an example of the former. 
ſtim A.Colour is the ſubje& of the hight, 
| ſound of the hearing; becauſe theſe fen- 
ure 4 {es are occupied and exerciſed in the 
wany ſenſibles 
: Placy Q. Give an example of the later. 
ce of A. Vettuesand vices are (et forth in 
: fo of morall Philolophy by this —_ 
ww temperance and intemperance,by plea 
, it 
hing 
Gi 


ſure : magnanimity and floth, by dan- 
ger: liberality and covetouſneſle , by 
riches. Q. Expti- 


(20) 
'Q{ Explicate the Subject further? 

- 4: Sotbings numerable of Aritl 
metick'; miſerable (as I may ſay) af 
the Subjects of Geometry. of its | 
Q. Give example of the Subject 01 Some't 
of ſome Orator. , 
eA;” By the ſame SubjeR- Cice Tet th, 
(ſecond Agra) diſputeth that there wa 


thing 


thoupl 


no contention amongſt the people « jt 
Campania , becauſe there was no hof*" " 
nour. 'T heyare not carried (ſaith he whole 
withthe deſire of glory : becauſe wher( ind, 
there 1s no publick honour, there thi apts 
deſire of glory cinnot be. There is IP 
diſcord, neither by contention nor am " 


bition: for there is nothing for whi 
they ſhould ſtrive , nothing for whi 
they thouid war, nothing for whi 
they ſhould contend. Th» 
Q. Grve example 'out of ſome Poet. 7 
A+ ropertius uſeththis argument. 4; 
Of winds the Saylors talk,the Husband __ J 


men of Bulls, y b 
The ſouldiers of their. wounds,and ſh A 


herds of their woolls. 
CaPr. 11, The Adjunct. 
Q: What is the Adjunct ? 
A.The Adjun& is that to which'a 
3, thi 


(21) 
opp Iebing is ſubjeQed : which argumienr, 
Aricoh*0ugh it be lighter then the ſubjeRzyer 
) ante copious and frequent: theffore 
of its ignes Ovid ſpeaketh 2.Rem. Am. 
Someman ( for ſuch there be,) may count 
this ſmall :'._ | (all. 
CiceTet that helps ſomewhich. doth uot profit 
j Q. Make this plainer. 
ple A--T hole things whichare called good 
LF * and evitot the mind, body, and the 
:h he whole ,man, are the Adjuncts ofthe 
who ind,body,man: allo whatloever hap- 
re thÞ<2S Without the Subje is the Adjact. 
e is nd , Qz May not Time alſo be reduced unto 
oo this head ? 
which. 4: YES,a8 Place was in theSubje&,ſo 
- whi S Timein the Adjun&, vIF. the indu- 
| which 193 of things paſt,preſent, rocome. , 
by wu further is compriſed undet 
ls head ? 
Feet. | 4 All thoſe Qualities beſide the Cau: 
15h an {$65 adjoyned to the Subject , whether 
they be proper or common. 

d ſþ Q. What is Propey ? 

A. That which agreeth only & wholly 
iththe ſubjeQ,as laugbingwith aman, 
tying with a borſe, barking wich a dog. 

Q. What is Common? | 
\ 4. That which is not Proper after 
bis manner. -Q. Give 


ECT 0h 


"| 
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"Tis marvell Zoilus if goodneſſe in 1 


(22) 

Q. Grove example of the Adjunct if Both 1 
of ſome Orator. 

A. By this kind of argument, Cice|Meſſal 
in the defence of Roſcius the Comediat Prince 
cavilleth with Fanius Chercus. 
not his head and eye-brows, altogethWith f 
bald, ſeem to ſavour of malice, and alForth | 
out of deceit ? doth he not ſeem to bd 
compounded from the foot to the ben her 
(if a man may conjeure by his ſhaper bo! 
of frauds,fallacies, lyes ? Who ther 
fore is altogether bald on the head anfey ro 
eye-brows,leſt be ſhould be ſaid ro ha 
one haire of a good man. Q. | 

Q. Giveexample out of ſome Poet!) A. * 

A: So Martial lib. 2. mocketh Zoilgothe 5 
Red haire, black mouth, ſhort feet andiſpied. 


ſquint-eyes, 


__ Q, What further be reduced thoſe C 
derikis head 4 LY nulticu 
A. Garments and company are Aﬀere w: 
junQts. here Wa 
Q. Give example, utempe 
A. By this kind of circumſtanq4 And 
Dado going a hunting is magnificentreeing 
ſet forth, &/£ neid: 4. rgume! 
The morue appear*d, Dido forſook theſGame ; - 
Fhe day ſtir up, to #' heaven youth guid a8 I o 
the way. B 


(23) 
nct i Both nets and gins with pickſtgues all 
were ready, (greedy: 
 Cice{Meſſalian horſe with' hunting dogs ſo 
nediaf Princes did wait , the flow queen did 
expect, 
ith fair clad horſe,her way for ta direct. 
Porth cometh ſhe at length with mighty 
| rramme, 
e beQ[n ber long robe with many « long ſeame : 
ſhaper borſe down trapt, with gold ber baire 
5 ther was zreſſ'd, 


ad anfer robes with golden hooks ſbe cloſe did 


Q. What is the benefit Dre 
Poet 4+ There is great uſe of Adjun&s 
Zoilgo the Subjes by which they are occu- 
41nd iÞicd. 

(lit Q. Give example. 

in m6 eA, By this argument Plat foretold 
uced thoſe Ciries to bemiſerable, where the 

nulticude of Phyſicians and Judges 
ere wanting : becauſe , of neceffity, 
here Was _—_— in thole cities both 
atemperance, and injuſtice. 

And thus much for the place of a- 
reeings, from whence every agreeing 
reument may be [aid to be one or the 
 theſGame ; -and all manner of unity. and 
» gull a3 I may ſay ) identity are referred 

B 


Ig etl 
and c 


Ire 


[ta 
ac 


hither 


taines. 


Q. Tou have expounded he firſt ag 


Cad. 


(24) | 
bither «as the ' firkt and fGmple for 


— — — 


I Z, 


Diverſes. 


ing Argument:the 4iſagreeing follow 
What then is Diſagreeing? 


A. That which diſagreeth from t 


thing. 


Q.How are Diſagreeings manifeſ 
A. Diſagreeings are equally mat 


felted amongſt themlelves,and equ 


* argued one 'of another, . although the 


do more clearly ſhine in their Di 


greeings- 


Q. What are the kinds of Dil 


greeings ? 


A. T wo, Diverſe and Oppoſite: 


Q, What are Diverſes ? 


A. Diverſes are-Dilagreeings whi 


diſagree only in reafon. : 

Q. What are the moſt frequent mt 
of ſpeech for this Argument ? 
| 3 Not this, but thar 3 


A, Theſe 


though, yet. 


Q: Give example from ſome Orati 


" 


A. Pro*Pompeio. He carried novt 


victory,but the enſignes of the vie 
Q.6l 


Q 
A 
Ulyil 
A, 


This 
Tet c 


A. 
dilagr 
fore c 


accord 
ime. 

A. 
white 
ther at 


and 0 


25) 

Q. Give _ other examples ? 

A. Ovid. (ecund. Art. Amand. 
Ulyfles was not fair but Eloquent. 

Aneid. 2. (death, 
This Priamus though held in duſt of 
& Tet ceaſed not. 

Alſo this of the like matter, Pro.Lig. 
Calleſt thou that wicked ( © Tubero )? 
Why,be bath not bitherto deſeryed this 

{ name. For ſome called error, ſome 

6d fear; that which more hardly, hope, de- 

fre, hatred, pe:tinacy; rhe molt grave, 

remerity : none wicked, belides thy 
ſelf, 


| — | —— — 


C aP. 13. 
Deſperates, 


Q. What are Oppoſetes ? 
A. Oppolites are diſagreeings,which 
| dilagree in reaſon and thing 3 there- 
fore cannot be attributed to the lame, 
according to the ſame, and at the ſame 
Lime, 
Q. Make this p!:in by example. 
4} 4A. So Socrates cannot be black and 
white of ine andthe ſame part; Fa- 
$ ther and Son of the ſame man 3 whole 
and {lick at the [ame time 5 b.t he may 


be 


be white op:the one part,black on « 
therz. Father of this, San of that m 
ſound ro Gann ©. MM LrOWs 

(QQ, It ſhot _ by, ahz3'; thas tht i 


gue bejng, #ffirmad, the ather-is denicd,, F , 
A. S0 its» Seth 7] _ of © 
Q. #has arethd kinds af Oppoſites ?} © < 
A.Dilparates or Contrarics, p 
Q. What arc Diſperates * 4 oyi 
HA, Diſparatcy arcoppoktes,whered 3c 

one-is oppaled equally. to many, 4 
Q. Geve example. 


4 of! 
A. Green, Aihxolor,Red,are mean *-c 
between White and Black, which,ay »::, 
Diſparates, both with the extreams,ar 
among themſelves. So liberality and bas, 
covyetoulnefle care diſparates amay 5ns; 
rhemſelyes, So a man, a.tree, a itong {111 
and infinite 6fthis kind areDiſparadl $eric 
neicher.cag.cne thing be a.man, af :'2Q 
a ſtone. 
Q. Giveexample out of ſome Pour ant 
A. Virgil. (&/E ncid. 1. )dilpureth lh eſs 
Wl) this Argument. 
| ' O virgin, how ſhall I remember uhee,..; het 


Whoſecounenauce 10t martial ſcenss 1.0 4: 
Thy voyee-is ſure aboue the humane rey feet! 
Both whych thee Goddeſs proves, al [08 the tt 

.% \ tedehs | | Q 


li ; | "Cal: 

448 . 
” h ' s 
Ti = .t y __ 


S: 


| 


 O: What are Contraries ? 
A. Contraries are Oppoſites, where- 

of one is oppoſed to one only. 

Q. What are the kivds of it ? 

A. They are either affirming, or;de- 


44 nying. 
whereq -*Q. het is affirming ? 
. A. Aﬀfirming is that of which both 
4 of them afiirme. 
; meany ©"'Q- How many kinds hath it ? 
hich, »A.' Two, Rclaces and Adverſcs. 
ms,ang ''''O; What gre Relates ? 
lity 208 5834, Refxres are Contraries affirm- 
ama ing; of which one conliſterh of the mu- 
a {ton rift nffeRion of ' the other : and from 
(para herice they are named Relaces. 
bs ariel iQ: Mzke this plain by example. 
" A. The Father who hath a Sonne ; 
e Pou4 ant the Sonne who hath a Father , arc 
uteth | upp S 
| . They may [ceme by this, to Ye toge- 
ahee,- f ther Fr : 
15 76.99 4; So they we: fo that he which per- 
ane 1648 fetly knoweth the, one, knaweth alſo 
al [48 thereht. 


| 


_Q. Give ſome examples of Relates. 
Wi Cz A. Pro 


— ow : 


HE = —— 
"> ——— _————— - "—_ 
- ere ne eee 
- - — — : > 


= Aa. Coma—_— — 
—> = = = 
_m wt Seal ES E- 
= — = GC 


_ =— NE = = —£ 
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(25) 
A. Pro Marc. By which cthoutrul 
underſtandeſt how much praiſe there 


for the benefit given , when as for thi 


receiving , is ſv much glory, Marc. 14 
gainſt Sofeb, | 
Soſobian , thou yeeld"ſt thou waſt bu 
thrall, (ca 

When flattering thou thy F ather Loyd do 
So Quint lib. 5.cap. 10. If ith 
honeſt to place himſelf at Rhodes, an 
to lodge at Hirmaereon. Afrer whit 


manner Tullzzs, in the perfe& oration 
It is therefore dangerous [faith he ) le 


any thoul4d think tt diſhoney,to read 
that in the great and glorious Art tot 
thers , which it was honeſty for him't 
learn. 

Q. Poth not earneſt affection ſomt 
times flow from theſe Relates ? 

A. Yes. 


Q. Grocexample out of ſome Orator 

A.Ctcero in his oration hath broug 
forth a certain earncit a/4etion tro! 
theſe Relates. Now thele arc graft 
(ith he) wife of the ſon in law, ſte 
morher of the ſon, and baud of t 
daughter, | 

Q. Give example out of ſome *P oct: 

?A.. All chis Ovid hath affetel mz 


nil feſt 


nite 
age. 

Ne 4 
His hi 
Siſter 


The h 
She h. 


The «at 
Thc 


bath 1 
gueth 
Fathe 
appear 
am nc 
Conti 


Q 
A. 
In, W 
mon? 
Q. 
A. 


\truld (29) 
ered niteſtly jn his deicripion- of the Tron 
'or thi age. Act 1. 
arc; af Ne doth the gueſt ſafe in his Imicromniy, 
His hoſt him troubles who doth bin rctais.. 
Siſters ev'n from their brethr en are not 
free, (19 fre 
The husband longs the death of's wife 
She hateth bim, avid gatnſi him doth con- 
pre; 
The curſed ſteplame 's alwayes int an jye. 
| The ſonne cre's. time -doth”*s fathers 
Nears INQUITE. 

Q. But the argument of ſuch relations 
t rod) 4th nothing contrary: yeait rather ar - 
vim gueth mutuall cauſes: as, thou art my 
Father, I therefore am thy ſon. How then 
1 ſons appearcth the Contrarics? 

A. When I ſay 1 amthby father, I 
am not therefure thy ſon , then are the 
Irator} Contraries true. 


—_—__—_ 


rous ___ WEI 
n trol Lac :;Þ 
> graf eAdverſes, 


V, ſe Q. IWh.:t arc Adverſes 2 
of t A. Adverſes are Contraries afttcm - 
in, which ar. p-rpe:un!ly adverſe 2- 
Pge4 mony themſelves 
elm  Q. Give example out of ſome Poct. 
riifells 4A. Zneid. 11. 
C 3 No 


F (30) 
No beulth fi war , we all deſire peace; 
Q. Give further example. J 
A. Whire and black , hot atid col 
vertue and vice, are oppoſed. q 
Q, Give example out of ſome Orator. 


A. Parad. 1. Cont. Epe. Yet they] 


do hold ſtrongly,and defend accurately, 
that pleaſure isthe chick good: whit! 


ro. metruly doth ſeem to be the voycesl 


beaſts, nor of men 3 when as, whet 
God or Nature (as 1 may ſay) the mo; 


ther of all thingg,hatbgiven thee a ſoul} 


then which nothing is more excel{cnt, 
nothing more divinez doſt thou fo call 


and throw down thy (elf, as that thou| 


thinkeſt there is no difference b 
thee and the four>foored beaſts? 
" Q: Whercin conſiſts the forceof thit 

example? | 

A. Cicero hath oppoſed beaſts and 
men, Adverſes : pleafure is the good of 
beaſts, and therefore of men. 

Q. Give another example out of ſol 
Poet. | 
| Ls So liberty and ſervitude in Tib. 
lth. 2. 

_ So ſervitude T ſee prepar'd for me, 

Tet,parents, freedom would ſar better bf 
Q. Give example out of ax mo 

i 


31) 
- A. Pro Marcell. For. temerigy.ig-ne- 
1} yer joynied mildew. Netther) 1s 
Ly dane aimine caval wk 


OI IE I IEF" — — — 


© +2, -16. 
C' ontradicents. 


QuHaving ſpoken of Caubrarien dl firms 


T Lz w4 þ 4 


fl ing, we dre-come. 10 Conmurtet.Denying -: 
Ml 1#/bat ave they then? - 6g nt 


| -4. Contraries denyigghare ſuch , of 
which one (aith, the other denyah we 


a4 fame: 


Q. What a: are: the kinds > 

. 4, I hey are'Connadicents or Pri- 
vanjs.. TING 

Q. What are courradicents? 

\ 4+ Comradicants are contraricy de- 
| nying, of which one denyecth, every 
{ where. | 

- Q.-G zoe example. 

A. Juſt, not Juſt; a creature, nox 
agraures is i5,-j0 is not:. Theleare 
{ Comradicents. 
 Q. Give example.out of ſome Orater. 
A. Pro Mitrena. The lenteaces of 


a} Caro and Cicerv. are Contraries 3 this os 


the Stoicks , that-man-. of the Atades * 
nicis, The Dialogue is.intheſew veg 
WY.» C4 


32 ) 
Thou haſt known nothing : yea (on 
things, but not all things. Thou' ha 
done nothing meerly for thanks; yet 
fuſe not thanks when as thine office a 
truſt requireth it. Be not moved wit 
mercy in condemning; But yet ther 
is ſome praile ofhumanity. Stand it 
thine own opinion : - except a berte 
ſhould overcome. 

Q. Give example from ſome Poet. 

A. Mars. lib, 2. 
Th art fair Fabulla, rich,g& alſ 4 mail 
Can you deny tis truth that I have ſaid? 
But if thou boaſteſt of thy ſelf too much, 
Tb art neither fair, virgine,nor yet rich 


Q. Grve another example out of ſo 
Orator. 

A. Cicero (primo Tuſc.) forceth At 
ticus the Epicure by this arguinent t 
confeſle, That the dead were not mile 
rablezif they were not at all, as the Epi: 
cures beleeve : TI had rather (aith he) 
thou thouldſt fear Cerberus, then ſpeal 
ſo inconſiderately. Attic. Why ? Mar: 
£28, T hat which thou denyeſt,that thor 


ſaveſt .. Where is thy wit ? For whena 
thou ſayeſt, He is miſerable ; thou then 
ſayeſt, He is,which is not. Then afte 
long diſputation Atticus ſaid, Goto, 

no# 


now 
are 1 
force 
at all 
Q 
A 
his (p 
frme 
ward: 
faith 


| ——_— —_— 


 O > /O > O 


mM 5 
, W— 
Qs 
wr 


NO © 


4 maid. 
e ſaid! 
0 much, 
et rich 


of ſo 


th At 
Ent t 
4 mile 
ce Epi: 
[ch he) 
} ſpeak 

M it- 
t thouf 
rhenas 
u then 
1 afrc 
30 tg, 

nov 


33 ) 
now I grant, that thoſe which are dead 
are not milerable ; becauſe thou haſt 
forced me to confeſle, that, they be not 
at all,leſt they ſhould be miſerable. 

Q. Gve another example. 

A. Terrence in Ev. Phedria frameth 
his ſpeech to Dorws, when as he bad at- 
hrmed that which hee denyed afters 
wards. After a manner (ſaith be) he 
laich ; after a manner he denyeth. 


CAaP. 17. 


Privants. 


Q.What are Privants ? 

A. Privants are Contrarics denyinz, 
of which one denycth inthe ſame Sub. 
je only, in which the Affirmative (of 
its own nature) 1s, 

Q. What i the Affirmative called ? 

A. The Habit, 

Q. And what the Negative ? 

A: Pcivation. 

Q. Make this plainer. 

A. Motion and Reſt, Drunkenne(ſs 
and Sobricty are compriſcd under this 
head, 

QQ. Grve example, 

A. Mart.lib.3. 


Th* art 


C5 


« < 


- 


not do's 


324 o the auth 

>. What may further be under i lee" 
A. Tobe blind, and to fee: xi 
Q. Grove example. | 


A. Pro Celio, There is therefore 0 
of chis family, and betruly is greai T'} 
blinde ;. For he ſhall take no grief why 107 


ſhall nor ſee here | | _ 
Q. What may further be wider | ; 7 
bead ? LO 
A.. Poverty aniRichesare thus op: why 
poled. 
Q. Give example. means 


A. Marr.lib.5. 
Poore ſhalt thou be, Emilian if poore: 
Wealth's never given bus 10 th rich bs 


fore. 
Q. What further ? Q- 
A. Death and Lite, 4 if 
Q. Give example. mpar 


= A. Cont, Mil. Sit ye ſtill, O reven 4 
gers ofthis mans death ; Whoſe lifey , 
if you thought you could reſtore, woul = 0." 
ou 
Q. What further ? | a 
A. Silence and Speech; byt A 
Q. Give example. | 


the authority. of the ſpeakers; whoſe ft 
"MFleiice tho behofdefÞ ro be 'rhetr plea- 
__ d 

Q. What more? 

HA. Mortality art\Tintnorrality. 

Q. Grue example. | 

A.. Pro Mayc; T'gtieve when as rhe 


er 


TC C 
ec 


Acomirion-wealth oughe ro be* immare; 
s $tal,thar it conliſteth of one mortal life: 
" *7 And this ſufficeth ro be (pok&rt} 


G {Dilagreeing, from whence every,thiny 
may difter "from another by certatn 
means. 


_ —— ts —— ——— 


hs” C4 P. 18, pow 
b be Equals. 3 


Q Simple arguments were Agterings 
& Diſagreeings 3. weare nb come mito 
Comparatives. What are C ompavatives 


we CE ? 
lik Cotyparatives ace thoſe Which 
yon Fre Ly ared mon oltrhem(etves. 
How ave they LEAN ? 

7 Although they be equally known. 
q by the'natiire of Compariſon ; yer thc 
toanother is more known and lluſtras 
of #4. then another : : and oftentimes wh 
judg 


| 35 
"4A. Primo Is thou 


*##/ l 


(36) 
judged by ſhorter notes, ſomtimes 4 
itinguiſhed by fuller parts. 
- Q. What may theſe parts be cald? 
A. Theyare named the Propofir 
on and Reddition, | 
Q. May not Comparatives alſo arg 
fiAions ? 
A. Yes, Comparatives doe arg 
feigned things, and doe cauſc truſt, 
Q. What bethe kindes of Compark 
ſons ? 
A. Compariſon, is in Quantity, « 
aality. 
Vo Wha is Quantity? 
. A. Quantity is that whereby +1 
" ſhewed how much the thing comps 
red is. 
Q. What be the kindes of Q yantity! 
A. Equals or Unequals. 
Q. What are Equals? 


eA, Equals are thoſe of which thert 
1s one quaneity, 

Q. What is an Equall argument then! 

A. An equail argument is, whet 
an Equall is explicared by an Equall. 

Q. What are the uotes of it ? 

A. Even, equall, like, the ſame 
that, ſo much the more, how much 
the more, by {o much, by how = 
0 


ſo muc! 


lefle, 


Behold 


The (pi 
Q. 

Equall 
_ 


thing: 


(37 ) 
ſomuch, how much, not more nor 
lefle, * | 
IPdi} - Alſo vZneid. 2. Equall with light 
pofif windes- Aneid.3 . 

1 And now's ſhould grow in equal age with 
thee, neid 6, 
Behold this thing, Great Rome with 
argy earth is even: 
aſt, } The ſpirit of man ſhall alſo equall heaven. 
nparih Q. What furthcr is neceſſary to theſe 


ncsg 


ard 


Equalls? | 
ty,  . 4. A propoſition or Reddition doth 
diſtinguiſh them. 
Q. Give example out of fome Ora- 
Yy tor. 


mp A. Quart.Cat, Whoſe things done, 
and the vertues to the ſame 3 by which 
tity} things onely the courle is contained in 
its regions and bounds, 
Q. Give example out of ſome Poet. 

ber A. Anceid 4. 

As well a bruter of things falſe that be, 
hen As meſſenger of truth and verity. 
yvbeah — Car. | 
ll. 3 Bybow much I am worſt of poets all, 

By ſo much thee men beſt of Patrons call, 
me Ovid de Tritt. 4. 
ch} As many ſhels on ſhore,as roſcs ſweet ; 
As many ſleeps as men by poppy get 3 4 


(39) # 
As my beaſts #n woo#?, fiſhin [ea beg 
As many birds as'in the ayr. do . 
$0 tMat!y griefs me paſs, which contd tel 
Icarian waters I might nuitber well. 
Q. . Proceed 19 - 1h exaryflles. "| 
A. Fhi.-9. Neither bad he more 
ki} of the Law then of Juſtice : theres 
fore thole things Which the Laws had 
brought forth, chiefly the-civill;” bg 
always tefetred to eaſe ard equity ; 
neither had he rather approve 2&tions 
of ſtrife ,- then take away controver- 
lies, 4 
Ovid-fe Art. Anioid. il ; 
"T's np leſs yertuc for to keep when get. 
P7o Muy, F acknowledge this ro be, 
equiall for Lucizs Mitrena: and fo c:: 
3 that neither He fhall b& overtonie 
5 dignity, neither by dignity ſhall os; 
on t rhen 4; 
Phil, 2, Whoſe burttitn bett come. 
mwh,whHy not a.cotimen.pay oft kh? p 


= 
— o-- 


Ter. #8 Adenth. When 361 of end 
for thine, care not thog far mine. 


Q: What May f2 further be comp? 
alter 2% Beads - tabs P Gy 
As . Of this lece are. 
follow derived hy ' from fo 
rics , © -but- treated of in 4 he ape 


; 29.) 
* of | Equalls z.. ' as this of Marp 
bi PO yeeldſt thou waſt hor 


3 < .. thr L, call. 
Fe When flantring thou thy fahey wn doſt 


Ovid 1.Falt, 
There's price in price, the Cenſors bontors 


Ot Ee3, F 
* He p1end(bip': poor along do live. 
"Q, But a6 they tot more froquens 
A from Adverſe ? 
 &. Tes. 
Q: Give example. 
A. Cicero Syl. Neither do Tundet- 
7 Rand my felf to have been angry. Buc 
14 if I defend him whom-thou accuſeſt, 
* [04 why ſhould T nor, be angry With. chee, 
be} vio actoſeſt him whom I defend ?' be 
£724 (aich,' I accuſe mine own taemy : and 
M1 Ifaid; defend my friend. So, prime 
| os; Tſo.” Bur when they confels chat there 
11} is force enoughin yicesto caule' a mi- 
M7} (exable i; why ould it nor be gran- 
a ted,” that there'is farce envtogh in ver- 
19% mes to'tffeft a bleſſed life' © 
a Q. it ſhdtbd ſeem by this,that Contra- 
*%} ries are ſequences of (ontravies, | 
A; Rory ed 6 ies 
What may further be compriſed 
Dp. this tic ad ? 
" | A.Som- 


,, 


(40 / | 

A. Somrtimes there is put forth like 

for like, 

Q. Grve example. 

A- Such is the contention of tht 
ſhepherds in Virg. Eclog. 3. Dame- 
tas firſt of all putcing forth this riddle; 
Tell in what place(and 1will reckgu thee 
For great Apollo's ſelf )the welkin large 
Fuſt three els broad e no-more ſeems to be, 

And Menalca) anfwering/i n this 94 
ther riddle; 3 
Tell in what place tbe flowers have their 

marge 
With kings names in their leaves inſcri« 
| bed plain, 

And to thy ſclf take Phillis for thy pain, 
Q Giveexample of feigned Equally, 
A. Feigned equals are ſuch as is in 

e&#ſcbinns Sacraticus, wherein Socrd- 
tes heweth Aſpatia ſpeaking to X cu 
phonis wife,and Xenophon himſelt. Tell 
me 1 pray thee, thou wife of Xenophon, 
if thy- neighbour: ſhould; bave- berzer 
gold then thou, whether hadft thou 
rather have hers or thine ? 'Hers, aid 
ſhe. Andit he have a gowne, and 
other womens garments of a greater 
price then thou, whether bad{t thou 
rather have hers or thine ?. Hers, (aid 
ſhe. 


# ſhe. 


l 


this chen 


41) 
G29 to then'; If ſhe have a 

detrer *Husband then thou , hadit 

thou rather have hers ? Here the wo- 

man bluthed. ' But Aſpatis ſpake to 
Xenopbon himſelf ; T pray thee(taid oy 

if thy neighbour have a better hor 

then thou, hadſt thou rather have his 

or thine ? His, ſaid he : - but if he 

have better ground then, thou, . whe- 

ther hadſt thou rather have bis ? His, 

ſaid be : viz. the beſt, Bur if he have 

a better wife then thou baſt, whether 

hadſt thou rather have his or thine ? 

And here Xenophon alfo himſelf held his : 
peace. 


C a p. 1$ | 
Greaters. 
Q. What are unequals ? 
A. Unquais are thoſe of which the 
quantity is not one. 
Q. What be the kindes of unequals ? 
A. U nequall is gi eater or lellcr. 
-. Q. What i Greater ? 
A. Greater is that which quantity 
exceedeth, 
Q. What be the proper notes of it ? 
A. Not only,buct alſo ; I had rather 


x. #2 ) 

. Qu. Gk Fay 

wo” A Clropro _ "There 4s tak 
feqrramong us not.endy tharver 
countertoic.uf prudence, but ello 
Lady of HR Wiſdom ir (elf "Ti 
thing is carried by force z/ nor -ong! 
the harefull-Oratot in pleading, of 
pratierybur alſo the-rruly.good isdeh 
ſed: A hortid ſouldier is lowed; 

- 4©.18 108 4<craain togicall 
ſormtime-joyned + We aapaond 
ih en from hence ? FT 

A. Yes; 

| ©. $hew wi 

A. Pro Mil. Neither did * | 
handle bimityt to.:rherpeepie -onrlyl « 
bairalſo-ro the-Sroate 5 neither: £0404 
Semare-only,-but, alſo t0-'the ;p ublis 
Preſident and'(obidiecs:ngithes rg che 
Hone;: but fo + the power of tho 
10 whom the care of the Senard, (ould 
er3, and the whole common-wraldit 
I14y was commited, 1 | nb. 25 A 

<&. Give 4 poctigall.exqmpit: 
| ww Fu. $43.8; againita provd wh 


Rathe bad I T birſes thy Sire ſhould 
Whif ft thas Aaxides 3s like to thee: 5 


Aud that thou'ſbouldft with ie: 


"1 90ur make, 


"m for co? : men foal he 


 taknelf | take, {(e#$s. 
ve | 0: that thy 4 like Thir- 
og \Procee w_ example. 
"Ulf +4, Pro-Mare; Having mere admira- 


Y doitbent glory. © Aneid.s, 2 
we theſe evils knew before; 
God Will ihe end, we greater far have 
re 
{ "Cie. pro Muy. Be not ſo- unjuſt, that 
mal wie as yþy foutirains* are opened by 
#4 thine enemies, our rives ſhoul$.be 
779k gy ed up even. by our friends} -*\ 
> . be 41 example of 4 gradarion, 
W114 ont 4 ther0v ial bhimin. » 
Nely, ON ThrBib dow 'Thebgive me 
big Sn ty thatiks for 1t 7 GaMamn (Thy. 
hls 


org 
\ " 


th6uſo d is the ad? Gm Not 

Fee forthe gift ir (e{f,as thas bn was 

0m #h&! for'thas ihe eidarpherd 
6nett.” 

U 92s Oraiewefabgied®. 


* 


9H, 

up 
AN 
@ 


" Yes and of gre forve- 5 
| . Giu6' 8X dmple \- 
le} Fox: Horn A Nobleciniy if 


-* of he be made a Lover, can nevet vruder- 
1 gothe charges : —_ le fle rhou then. - 


Aneide 5- 
"hs Ogrear Kneas; chbmgh Jore ſo ſhentd no 


Promiſe 


| 44 
Promiſe to help or aid me now one jotgt 
I hope #hat Italy ſhall reach to heaven;? 
The winds onte chang d,thcir fercess 

have driven, | 
Ariſong from black vight 71h city caſt, 
Our pow'r is weak, our greatcſt [treng 


( but waiſt 'T ( 

— _ —_— 4 More fic 
CGAaP..20, Who in 

Ov! 

Leſſers. : rhy bod 

Q. What's Leſſer ? Nedri 

A. Lefler is that whoſe quantity Tvſave 

exceeded. - This p4 

Q. How 4 4 Leſſer judged ? LY 

A. Oftentimes by proper notes. - Þ done by 
Q. What be theſe notes ? A. 


* 'A. Not only : But not all : Rathelf had t 
this then that ; Whenas'; As alſo. this cit 


Q. How elſe ? A gether 
A. By Grammaticall compariſon. Þ qualle 
v. How laſtly ? Alchot 


A. By the denying of parts. $ gon 

«<Q. Give example of the notes out plain' 
ſome Orator. Q. 
- "A. Cc. ſecund. Cat. No man, ne 
onely of Rome, but in no corner -of al 
Italy was ever oppreſſed with ſo great! 
Tax,as that be once knew of (o incte 


dible 


SY 


ible a Ceſar. Cat. r. Thou canſt ra» * 
ther a$'an Exul tempr, then as a Cons 
llyex rhe, Common-wealth. Ag. 2: 
Which, when to all ir is very hard, and 
anevill reaſon, then truly to me above 
the reſt, 

| 2. Give potticall examples. 

” 4. Ovid. Triit.1. (be 
4 More fierce then Bufiros, more fierce then 
Who in (law firehis ox burnt furiouſly. 

Ovid. 1. de Remed.; Amor. 

Thy body to redcem, bear ſword and fire, 
Ne drink to cool thy thirfty bot defive : 
Tv\{ave thy ſoul wilt thounot all forbear ? 
This part exceeds the other price by far. 

&. Give example of boſe which are 
done by the denying of. parts. 

A. Phil.g. Allinall ages who have 
of had the underſtanding ot the Law in 
# this city, if rhey might be broughtc0- 
gether into one place, are not to be e- 
qualled with Servizs Sulpitius. Cat. 2. 
Akhough thoſe which ſay that Catzling 
$ gone to Meſſtlia,do not ſo much com» 
plain of ir, as fear ir. 

Q. Is it not ſomtimes without notes ? 

rA. Yes. 

&. Grve example. | 

A. Pro Mur, Thou art fo much 

| | wanting 


nd 


(as T” 
wanting framthe perte&ion of with £ 
works, as the foundation; which th | 
thinkeſt thou baſk nor yer layd. -* 
Arch.. The tones and defarts + 
times an{wertothe voyco;wild bd 
are tamed and ſubdued by fr qi | 
ſhall not then-rhe inftre ions | 
Paets-in the beſt thing move us2-:/ 

vaoktacted fi 
19 


Q Give exenple. 
A. Ver: 7. Ty ivagreat a@to 


throw the city-Rome, co bear a lenare] - 
to kill a Parricide © What ſhall 1 ſay#4 
hang him upon the gallows ? 


"_—. not Leſſers alſo ſomtimes b 
_ img muy 


| ANirg-Beoga 


The light heed Fade 1" air 

And inthe Ocean all #he 5 

For want of water, on the-uake 

The wandrin Parvhian Joſt ſhah 
ken 

Huge Araxis; and guſling-G 

Suck down their rhyrſty "#hvonre þ 

Tigris tgde, | 


hep fan fu Bel from my boſons 


(\. 1 £ ' fade, | 
nl be Giye another example. "if 
blhaf 224. FB bilpz-Qhithy: thing, not.on- 
alt ico che fhghr,bur allo:to bear of ! If 
Singh ic bad bappened co thee among thine 
fwd inbumanc pg who would not have 
2 accourced 44 filthy ? -barinthe affem- 
1 fall bly;of che Romans about publick at- 
"it har the Maſter of the Horle, to wham 
u u} itis not comely ro belch, be vomiting 
{7} acruſt of bread andl wine, filled his. lap 
and all the he Trabuaal with Rink, 


"Q 'Tou bave expounded Compariſon 
4 i YRuantity, Compariſon in <Vaulity fol- 
<f wei. What therefore 4s 4 
w@ulity is thar ithereby the 


== are-(aifl tobe fach. 
bat 


dre thikindes of Quality? 
OE Likes ? 


Like or Diſlike, 
/. Ac Likes are thale of which; there is 


: Like is called. Proporeian , 25 
Go 


- 


the Likes are proportionabſe. 
Q. What are the notes of Like 
whereby it + concluded in one word 
A. Like, cffigies, - in that mi 
nerz as alſo denials of diſlikenes. 
Q.What be they ? 
A. Such as this 3 Not otherewilel 4s four 


Q. Give example of the firſt ſors. 'L, 


} 


A.& neid. 1. His mouth and [hay 
ders being like troGod. Phj.g. Thoug , 
Seruius Sulpitimacould leave no cle} $6 me x 
monument then his ſon, the cfhgies] rhe trg 
his maers,vertues,conſtancy,picty,wi 
" Q, Give example out of ſome Poet: 


A. Ovid. Triſt.1. (would - 4 
For he or none,. cven be #hat made i ſleepe t. 
Onely Achifles *tis can make me ſoul] rermes. 

Q. Proceed to farther examples. 9. 

A. In Phiſ. There was one djf _q" 


which was to me the likenes of imma gours c 
tality,wherein I rerurncd ro my cout tempeſt 
try. Ver. 1. Bur preſently from the lam 
likenes of a man, as it were by {i 
Circean pot, he is made a Beare. 
*Pomp. Therefore ali in this placet 
behold Conſ. Pompeius not as one 16 
from the city ; bur fallen from heave 
A_neid.3, They donor that which tha 
commanded. - - Ter. I am not, nei 
had, 


T have ' beene otherwiſe then he. 
 @: What is the partition of like- 
LF weſs ? 
my - 4. DisJoyned ot continues. 
- &. What is a disjoyned fmilitude ? 

+ 4: Adisjoyned fimilitude is when 
wileh as foure rermes are diſtinguithed to the 


071.4 thing. 

(hoy , Groe example. 

Y + Us | pq o 

clean $0 me ty ſong as ſleep on doth pleaſe 

gies} The traveller ,bis weary ith 2 . 

ym , Q, Fhbatis the force of this exam- 
15S 


won ' 4, The ſongs to the brarers, a3 

ade i fleepe to the weary, are foure diſtin& 

ſouls) termes. 

Q. Give another example. 

{ -4. Ad fratrem: As the beſt gover- 
nours cannot overcome the force of the 

7 rempeſt, ſorhe wileſt men oftentimes 

| cannot overcome the violence of for- 

tune, . 

Q. Shtw the force of this example. 

"A. Here are four rermes, as the 

I governour to the ſhippe, ſo wiſe men to 
roy 

| » Proceed to Jarther examples. 

gy Sed F 'F 


= offs 


(50) I 
A's yellow glod in flaming fire is ſen, q1! 
$0 men may truſt in time #bas's ſbarp aud 
keen. | 
Cic.*Phil. 2. 
in a great ſickneſs do not taſte the 
ſweerneſſe of meat 3 ſa_the luſtfull, 
covetous, wicked have not the taſlt 
of true praiſe. Virgil made thee 
Verſes 
All night it rain'd, Wexs day the figne! 
were ſeen. (teen. 
Th Empires parted Ceſar 4nd Jove bv 
aBatitillas arrogated them to himſelh 
and obtained a great reward : thers 
fore Virgil in thele Verſes mocketh 
Batiillus : 
Imade theſe rhimes,anothey bad the land, 
So Birds, you- nefts not for your ſel 
bavemgde: 
$0 you,# Bees, make bony not for you: 


$0you,d Sheep,bear wool, but not for you} 


$0y0u,6 O xen,plough,but not for you. 
2. Arc not the notes ſametimes + 
mitted? I 
A. Yes, ſomtimes there is no not 
at all. 
. Give an example. 


Bur even as thoſe who | 


A. Vicg- Eclog. 2. 
Ah my fair boy truſt not thy bue 


too mud 


H urt.t 


wel 351) 
'F Hyetler, BA\ every handſome 


mt —_—_ 
- 


Lurk.0 


" band (30 touch; 


| Arepluck d;while Dayfies none voubſafe 
' Though they be white,yet ſbed they as they 


ſtand. . 

Q.What i continuall likeneſs? 

A. A continuall likenefle is when 
as the firſt terme is tothe ſecond, ſothe 
ſecond to the third. 

Q. Give an example. 

A. De Leg. 3. See you not that this 
is the Magiſtrares power , that he 
ſhould rule and preſcribe righe, profi- 
table, and agreeing things with the 
lawes ? for as the lawes do govern the 
Magiltrates,ſo-the Magiſtrates dorule' 
the people. 

. What i the force of this exampl; ? 

A.Here are three terms, Laws, Ma- 
giltraces, People. 

Q. Have not feigned likeneſs equal 
force with theſe above? 

A.Yes. 

Q.Grvueexample. 

A.lrappearetb chiefly in this expli- 
cated fimilitude of Eſope his Apologyy \ 
taken our of Horace, Epiſt.r, | 
But if Romes people ask me happily, 
Why not” mangſt Indges onthe bench fit, 

D 2 And 


bate ? 

I anſwer as the crafiy Fox of late, 

When t0th' fick lion be this meſſage ſem, 

Fain _ I come, 20 that thing was 1 
3; F 


But th ar. I ſaw the ſteps of many feet 
That way 10 go,none back again 20 get. 


— Qi —————— CC 


C AP: 22+ 


Diſlikes. 

Q. Wha are diſlikes. 

A. Diflikes are comparatives, whole 
quality is diverſe. 

by. What are the proper notes of di- 
Res? 

A. Diſlike,different, anotber. 

Q.Give example, 

A. Pro Plan. Although the paying 
of mony and thanks be unlike, &e£- 
neid. 1. O ancient houſe ! O how un- 
like for. that Lord to govern ! Ce. Pri. 
Bel.Gal. All: theſe differed in their 
tongues, inſtruRions,lawes. Agra-?, 
Oae is known by his countenance, 
nother by his voyce, anorher by bis 

ate, © De Nat.Dco.2. Becauſe I baye 
av to do otherwiſe then T bad ſaidin 
the beginning. 


(52) - 
And do that which they love, fly that thy'F - 


— 


Qt 


p deming the likes ? 


(53) 
V: eAre not diſlikes alſo knowne by 


A. Yes. 


, <Q. Give an example. , 
A. De orat. 2. Philoſophy is not 


like the other artes. «&£ncid 2, Bur 


he was not of that ſeed wherein thou 
remembreſt Achilles,ſuch was Priamaus 
his enemy. Lor, Epiſi.1. There is not 
the ſame age, the ſame minde. Ad frat. 
1; Sotby ring is not as a certain veſſel, 
but as thy ſelt. Phil.3. This certain day 
heis wont toexpeR not ſomuch of (a. 
crifice as counlel. 

<&. Giveſome poeticall examples. 

A. By this argument rhe ſhepherd 
confefleth his error, #£clog. 1. 
Ab fond friend Melibe, I whilom deem'd 
That farnous city which I now and then 
In common chat among ft our country men, 
Have heard denoted by the name of Rome 
For all the world like to our homely home. 

And by and by; 
odid I dare (dams, 
Kids liken to their Goats,whelpes 10 their 
And Moul-bills wont to mountains to 
compare. 
<Q. Shew the force of this example. 
A. As neither the whelpes ro the 


D 3 'dogres, 


Fi 


: _ (54) 
dogges, nor kids to their dams; ſon 
ther is Mantus like to Rome. 


<Q. Be nox notes of diſlikes ſom . 


wanting ? 


A. Yes, oftentimes, and the diſlike 


neſs is more clearly explicated. 

L. Give an example out of ſome Or 

roy. 

A. Quin 1.1.6 11. Brutas flew 
children of the traitors: Muntins di 
puniſh by death the vertue of his ſonnt 

©. Groe another example. 

A. Cat : the ſunne ſets and tifeth 
gain : but when our little light { 
teth, rhere is a perpetual night. 


C AP. 23: 
Commpates. 


"* <Q. Hitherto you bave expounded th 
firſt arguments , thoſe derived fromdl 
firſt follow ; What are they then ? 

A. Thoſe derived from the firſt ar 
theſe, which are even to that whid 
they argue, as the firſt from , wheng 
they are derived. 

&. hat be the kinds of theſe argi 
ments ? | 

A. A Conjugate, a Notation 1 
Diſtr 


iflik 
' Or 


w 


if ol 


ſon 


(55) - 


© Diſtribmrion , and a Definition. 


Q. What arc Conjugates ? 
A.Conjugatcs arenames drawn di- 


gelly from the ſame principle. 


Q.Grve example. 
: A. Juſtice,juit,juſtly., 
1s there x0t a ſymbol in conjugate” 


» of agreeing arguments? 


A. Yes. 
Q.Give example. 
A-.Propert.U1b. 2. 
Becauſe in love there 15 10 liberty, 
Who ever loves that man can ner bc free. 
.Shew the force of this example. 
A.Here liberty is the cauſe why we 
ſhould be free. AL 
Q.Give another <xample. 
A.Cic.Nat.Dco. 2. Where he ſpea- 
keth of Dipnyſuus the Tyrant. . He 
commanded that the tables vf filver in 
which were the images of the gods, 
ſhould be taken away; in which, after 
the manner of the Gracians, ſhould b 


- ingraven, The goods of the godsz ay- 


ing, that he was willing to uſe of their 
oodnelſs. 

Q. Shew the force of this example. 

A. The Gods are good, therefore 
their goodnefle is to be uled 5 here 
| D 4 from 


(56) . 
from the EfteRs it is direQed tothe 
Cauſes. 

Q.Give another ex ample. 

A.Ter.l1 am a man,no humane = 
is ſtrange to me. 

Q. I's it not ſometimes from the ſub 
Fi ro the adjunt ? 

A. \Ycs. 

Q.Give example. 

A. Phil. 2.I will not kandle thee as 1 
Conſul, leſt thou handle me as one 
Rinding for the Conſulſhip. In Pi 
When as all thc cauſe was of the Con- 
ſu's and Senate, both the Conſuls and 
Senatc had need of my belp. 


— OS CS _———_—_ C—_—_ ey 


GC 43 24. 
Nuaotations, 


Q. What is notations? 

A.Notartion is the inter pretation of 
4-nName, 

Q.hat are names? 

A. Names truely are notes of 
things. 

Q.May there not be rendred a reaſon of 
the names? 

A. Yes, either from the deri- 
ation or co.npolicion, if they be _—_ 

/ 


ert- 


ade 


(5975 
by true notation; from ſome firſt argues 
menr. 

Q.Grue example. 

A.Homo ab humo, Ovid. Faſt.6. 
Bt viterrs fuz.vi ftando veſta vocatur. + 

Q. Shew the force of this example. 

A. This is a notation from the caule. 

Q.Give another example. | 

A. At focus & flammis, & quod fovit 
omnia diftus. 

Q.Shew the force of this example. 

A. This is a notation from the 
effets. 

Q. Give another example. 

A.Vir.4. O Verreapreclarat quid 
enim 'acceſſiſti , quo non artuleris . 
tecum iſtum diem ? & enim quam tu 
domum, quam urbem adiiſti, quod 
fanum denique, quod non everſum, 
_ exterſum reliqueris ? quare - ap- 
pellentur ſang iſta Yerrea, quz non ex 
nomine, ſed ex moribus, natur3que 
wa conſticuta effe videantur? 

Q.Shew the ſorce of this example. 

A.This is alſo a notation. from the 
effe&s. 

QFive another example. 
_ A.Ovid.Faſt:1, (bac eft, 
Prima dics tibi carna datur,dea cardinis 

D 5 Nomine 


(58) | 

Nomine clauſa aperit, claudit aynih A 
Ubs 

J Wherein is the force of this ex 

« This is a notation from the [ub{ imitet 
jeRs in the inward,about which the df - Q: 
xy of this goddefle is exerciſed. to bis 1 
Give another example. the no 

- From the adjunQs there is4 4 
notation from Bambalion, Phil. 1 . 


Quia balbus & ſupidus : binc igite 4 
cavillatio in Antonium generum. Tu Q. 
conjugis, bonz foeminzglocupleratif » 4+ 


quidem certe, :Bambalio quidem pate} —— 
ho.no nullo numero, nihil illo contem- 
ptius, qui propter hzſitantiam linguz! 
ſuporemque cordis,cognomen ex cov 
tumelia traxerir. Q. 

Q. Shew the force of this example, | Mens 

eA. Thisis a notation from ad} MA, 


juaRs. (QQ. 
Q. Are there uot notations alſo mn bozt 
diſagreeings? A." 
A.Yes. af 
Q.Give example. bution 
A.Quint. lib.1. cap. 6.Lucus, qui A. 
umbra opacus parum luceat,: & tudujy Q. 


quia fit longiſitme a luſu z & dis, quit 1ion 

minime dives, A. 
Q.May not notation be atſo from cowy define 

paratroes ? A.Ys 


ahi 


exd 
he [ub 
the + 


| qui 
udu 


9 \ 
rA,Ycs. (5 « 


Q.Groe example. 

A. Pyropms, quod ignis flammam 
imiterur. 

Q. But is there not , as to the notation 
to bis name,ſo an affefion of the name to 
the notation ? 

A.Yes. 

Q. Grve example, 

A.Animi plenus,ergo animoſus, 

Q. Shew the contrary. 

A.Animolus ergo animi plenus. 


—_—_ 
ho — 


GC 4a». 85. 
Diſtribution. 
Q. What are the other derived argu- 
Ments ? 
MA, Diſtribution and Definition. 
Q. Is there not a reciprocall affefion 
in bob #beſe ? 
A. Yes, 
Q.What is the affefion in the diſt ri- 
bution ? 
A:Of all parts with the whole. 
Q.What. is the affefion in the defi- 


(—_ 


» qui 12t;0n ? 

A.Of the Definition with the thines 
$ comp defined. . 
{.Ys Q What 


(60) 
Q.What is a Diſtribution ? 


A. The whole is that which contain 
eth parts. | 
.What are parts? 
A. Parts are thoſe which are contain» 
ed of the whole. 
Q. [t ſhould ſeem then that the diftix 
Aion of the whole inz0 parts, is Diſtr 
bution. 
A.Sol ſaid. 
Q. What is then the coleAion of th 
parts to the making up of the whole? 
A. Tr is called InduRion. 
Q. Whence is Diſtribution taken? 
A. Diſtribution is raken from x- 
uments alcogether aprecing ,bur diſs 
: i yes hiimfalvess therefor 
# ſhalf be by (0 much more accurate, 


4. A Diſtribution is, when'® 
whole is diſtributed into parts. 


: What is the whole? 


ſhall be with the whole, and the d 
ereeing among themſelves, 


—— —— —  ———— 


Cap. 26. 


T he deſtribution-from the caſe 
Q. Whence is the Firſt Dibany 


by how much the agreeings of the = 


bt com ew —_ 


_— 


en th 


tain» 


| (61) 
A. The firſt diſtribution is from 2b- 
ſolute Agreeings. | 

Q. What are theſe abſolute vAgree- 
ings ? 

A. The Cauſes and Effects. 

Q. Whats is diſtribution from the 
Cauſes ? 

A. Diſtribution from the Cauſes, 
is when the parts are cauſes of the 
whole. Here the diltributior. of per- 
fe& into its members isgreatily praj- 
led. 

Q. What is Perfeft ? 

A.Pertc& is the whole, to which 
the parrs ace efſentiall. 

Q.What is a member? | 

eA.A member is a part of the whole. 

Q. Give example. 

- A. Grammer is divided into E- 
tymology and Syntaxis ; Rhetorick, 
into Elocution and AQtion ; DialeRi- 
ca, into Invention and Judgment : 


| forthoſe Arts are conſtituted of thoſe 


FQ. What is the principall Diſtri- 
bution ? 

A.When the explication of a longer 
thing is received. 


.Cve example. 
; % "” A.CGeorg. 


(62) 


A.Georg.1. 
What makes glad corn,and how to till the 
ground, (ſound: 


How to plant elms, that be ſo ſtrong and 
How t0 guide oxcn,catiell how to tend, 
And how the linle pretty Bee defend, 

I will declare.———— 

Q.Give another example. 

A. Cic.pro Mur. 1 undetſtand, 0 
you Judges, that the whole accuſation 
hath three parts; one of which is in re- 
prehenſion of lite, another in conten- 
tion of dignity, the third touching the 
faulr. 

Q. How js the ſecond kinde of handling 
this kinde of argument? 

A. Either from the Parts to the 
Whole 3 or from the Whole to the 
Parts. 

Q.G:ve example. 

A.Cat. 

Quintia & faire to many, ſo ro me, - 
I will not therefore this ſame thing deny, 
But wholly faire T will not ſay hos not, 


True beauty in her there is #ot 4 jor. 
Lesbius faire m every part moſt fine, 
Venus adori 4 her, cleey did make ber 


ſbine. an 


Car, 


—_ 


the 


: (63 ) 


CaP. 27. 


The diſtribution from the Effelts; 
alſo the Genus and Species. 


Q. What is the Diſtribution from the 
Effetts ? 

A. The Diſtribution from the Ef- 
fets, is when the Parts are Effes. 

Q. Give example, 

A. In a hip the ſea-men, ſome ſcale 
the maſts, ſome run in at the doors, ſome 
draw water, the Governour holdeth the 
rudder inthe ſhip. 

Q. May not diſtribution of Genus mmto 
Species be compriſed under this head ? 

A. Yes,diſtribution of Genus into 
Species doth here excell. 

Q. What is Genus ? 
A. Genus is the whole eſſential in pares 

Q. What is Species ? 

A. Species is the parts of Genus. 

Q. Grveexample. 

A. Weſay, A living creature is the 
genus of a man, and a beaſt ,for ald 
ving creature is the whole of that effe&; 
vix. a corporal! living ſubſtance, which 
commonly pertaineth to the beaſts and 
men : We ſay, the ſpecies of a man and 

- 
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a beaſt is living, becauſe they are pany 
of a living ſubje&, which living <> 
ſence they have comman : We (iy, 4 
man is the genus ot every man, and a 
lion the genus of every lion 3 but con- 

rary, every man the (pecies of a man, 

_ every lion of a lion. 4 

Q. What is the kinds of the Genus? 

A. The Genus is moſt yenerall, or 
ſubalternat. 

. What are the kinds of the Species! 

A. The Species is ſubalternare, 
moſt ſpeciall. 

Q. What is the moſt generall Genus? 

A. The moſt generall Genus, is that 
of which there is no kinds. 

Q. Groe example. 

A. In Logical Invention, an argu- 
ment 1s the moſt generall genus of ar. 
tificials, and inartificials, 

. VVhat is the ſubalternate Genus, 
and the ſubalternate Species ? 

A. The (ubalternate Genus,as als 
the ſubalternate q nay that which is 

the ſpecies of this, but the genus of that, 


Q. Grve m_ 
A. The Caule is the ſpecies of an 


abſolute arguing Argument, but the 


genus of the Manter, and Form. 
Q. Bu 


4 


of it ; | 


reth the 


ftributi, 
A.L 
cies is 

and ſel 
what il! 


cies? 
e, at 


nust 
3 that 


rgu- 
f ar. 


4 
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'Q. But wht is the moſt ſpecial Species? 

A. The moſt ſpeciall Specicsis that 
which is individable into other ſpecies, 

; Q Give example. 

A. The matrer and forme ſingly. 

Q. What are the Genus and Species 
wes of ? 

A.Of the Cauſes and Effe&s. 

Q. Give example. 

A.In a living thing there is a corpore- 
aleſſence,which in the matter is belong- 
ing commonly to the ſpecies,as alſo the 
faculty of life & ſenſe,which in the form 
pertainech commonly to the ſpecies. 

Q. It ſhould ſeeme that the Genus con- 
tans the cauſes which attain to the ſpecies 
of it ; and therefore contrarily, the Spe- 
ces contains the Effe#s of their Genms, 

* A. So it is. 

Q. From whence then & that univer= 
[all famouſnes and excellency ? 

A. From hence, becauſe it decta- 
reth che cauſes. 

Q- Shew ſome example now of the di- 


* | tributions of the Genus into Species. 


A. Diſt:ibution of Genus into Spe= 
cies is very excclicnt truly, but hard 
and ſeldom found ; yer we wil bring 
what illuſtrations and exa:mples wee 

can 


(E6) a 
can. Ovid. (Mes. 1.) divideth livin 
Creatures into five Speciesz vrarrsBug 
Beaſts, Fiſh,Men : hee ziveth life 
the ſtars, as the Philofophers doe. 

No region is without ſome living thing, 
Stars in the skics,the forms of gods beny, 
Birds in the aire in abundance be, 
Beaſts en the earth, and fiſhes in theſe, 
But yet *'mongſt theſe acreature more (, 
vine, 
Who may 8bcm rule & govern all, itt 
There wansed mncb, until the meu 
born. 

So Cic. ( Offic.1.,) divideth v 
into four Species, Prudence, Juſt 
Fortitude, and Temperance 3 but 
that is honeſt ſpringerh out of one 
theſe four parts ; for either it is 
verſant irithe know:cdg and $kill of 
ruth, or in the defencing the ſod 
of men,and giving cvery one his owt} rain tc 
Allo in truſt of things bargained «, mon 
in a high mind and admirable great were) 
neſs ahd courage. Or laſtly, in 4] "them 
things which are made and calledaty © Q. 
der and means, in which is modeliſ} A. 
and remper2nce, quen' 

Q. What is diftribution of the Gra] Q. 

znto the formes of the Spegies? Fpecte 
eA, Diltt 


b livice 
xa 
| lifes 
OC. 
thing 
{s beny, 


the ſea 


we... 4 
A. Diſtribution of the Genus into 
the formes of the Species isthe ſame 3 
becauſe the forme with the Genus,com. 
icure their Species, * 
Q. Give example. 
A.Of living creatures, one is ſpea- 
king,another dumb. 
» May not Genus and Species be 
banfiled zpart and ſever ally? 
A. Yes, Genus and Species are not 
only handled afret this fimple forme 


"of divition, but alſo apart one from 


another. 

Q.Grve example, 

A. Pro Arc. But leaſt any ſhould won. 
der that we ſay (o, tharthere is a cer- 


tain faculty of wit, and this reaſon or 


diſcipline of ſpeaking z neither that we 
have truly given our ſelves aſrogether 
torthis ſtudy : For all Arts which per- 


| into humanity, have a certain com - 


mon hand, and are contained (as it 


were) in a certain knowledg amongit 


"themſelves. 


Q.Shew the force of this example. 

A. Art is the Genus, Poche and Elo- 
quence the Species, 

Q. Is not ths Genus handled alſo by the 


Fpecres ? 
| A.Ycs 


68 
A.Nes. 

Q.Give example. »__— 
A.Ovid de Irift. 4. (ar 
Fill tby ſad matter with thy vers D;ſty 

Hot glory doth decay ,it none can ſave, 
Who bad known HeQor,if Troy wi QY 
had been ? | A.T 
Through. publick vices way to vertyd($**10g 

Thine Art,6 T yphis lyes,if in the ſca 
There be no floods : if men be well, truly, [*r 
Then Phatbus Art decayeth inſtantly, AT 
That which they hid ,and is not known 


, good, 
Appears at laſt , and ſhews where 

Q.But are there no ſpeciall ex1mylil 
fitted 10 this kinde? 

A.Yces, ſuch as this. Attic. 7. Wk 
thou leave tbe city ?what if the Frendf 
men come ? The common-we 
. Be ba) is not —- walls, bur Alta 
and Religion, Themiſtocles did it . 
ſame, on A wry Barbaria coi 
were not able to take one city. It the 20in 
Pericles did not ſo, who inthe yeat# % 
molt. before fifry, when he kept noP"*, _. 
thing but a wall z our city before bei A.C 
taken,they kept the tower notwithſtat free ei 
ding. rom th 


(69) 


(oral C A P. 28, 


ul Diſtributi on from the $ ubjett. 
m7 of Q.hat is the other diftribution ? 


(ſea A. The other diſt-iburion is of A- 
vert ings after a certain manner. 


e ſea | Q.What are Agreeings after a certain 


,trulj, ghd R 
nth, | 4-The ſubjeRts and adjunds. 
Q Woat is the diſtribution from 
Ml je 5? 
A. The diſtribution from Subjes, 
s, when the parrs are ſubje&s. 
Q.Give example. 
-. With 4: Car. Ween, 
rend#hy maiden-bead *'s not wholly thine, I 
wealdiow part thy ray ne art between 
[thou of thy mother had' ft ; ſo that to thee 
1:4 fone but the third remaineth for to be: + 
arial derefore refiſt not two, caſt nor aw4y 
Bel !eabing thy parents gave 10 thee, I ſay. 
ear} Q Give example out of ſome Ora- 
r,. A.Cic. Tnſc. 1. There are therefore 
{tap {itce kindes of goody'as 1 un {erſtond 
from the Stoicks, ro whole uſe, ofte- 
pr then T am! wont, we give place, 
| af There are therefore thoſe kindes' of 
P good 


(79) | 
good, which may be externally enjoy 
ed of the body: Alſo becauſe others x 
to be undertaken, * they are therefoy 
called good, Thereare other di 
things which do more nearly concen} Q-G 
us,and arc heavenly 3 ſo that thoſe wh. 4-C# 
bave attained them,why may I not c{frided in 
them after a manner blefled, yea wolſite 5e!, 
bappy? ; quit, 
tm _Stoogue 4 
C aP. 29- the 7 ak 
Diſtribution from adjufts. 
Q. What i diftribution from 4 
junkts. 
A.Diſtribution from AdjunQsi} Q-# 
when the parts-are AdjunQts. A.D, 
Q.Give example. ered wh 
A. Of men,. ſome are ſound; ſog{80gca 
lick, ſome rich,ſome poor. thing d 
Q.Give 4 porticall example. Q.W 
A. Virgil (Georg.1.) divideth'o 4+ A 
world into five parts;the middle (cordſpef<&t. 
ing bot, the other two extream cok 
the two laſt temperate. __ 
F ive Fones the heavens do bold, the 4+ 4: 
dle hot, 
T be ſun there burns,cold in it the . 1s 
But onthe right and left hy + tht 
ſeen 


 & 1) 
enjoluin, fraſt and-cold gbu's bitter, ſbarpe 
218 and keen. 
-refagtde two laſt temperate, yes in them is 
divighWortality ,qud many fickneſſes. 
ncem| -Q-G ive an Orators example. 
ſe wht. 4-Caf- Bel. Gul. 1. All France is di- 
or calffided into three parts 3 of which, one 
2 ryetibe Belgians inbabire, the other the 
f quitants, the third thoſe whointheir 
"Stoogue are called Cetts,in our language 
the Gaules. 


- 
—— 


Er 


"4 Definition. |; 
Q.What is definition ? 
A.Definition is when it 1s Expli- 

ated what the thing is, and-that inter- 

gtbangeably may be argued with: the 
thing defined. - 
Q. What are the ger of Definition? 

*th&& 4. A Definitio perfeRt or im- 

lcordperfet. 

i. Q. What is the Perfeft definition 

11de? 


A. Thisis properly called a Defi- 
Jnition. 

is" Q.What is the Imper fe called? 

then 4+A Deſcription. 


Q.YVhat 


2 J 
Q.Y Phat is a (722 Definition? Fe 
A.A PerteR dehinition is a definui 
on conſiſting of the onely Caulaf 
which conſtitute the Efſence : ſuch aF; 
the cauſes comprebended by the genuP'* 


and form. | Q 
Q.Grve example. | A. 
A.After this manner is-a- man dely}hning 


ned, vit. by the genus (a living crea allo, 
cure) we underſtand (as itis (aid) jf - Q: 
Corporeal Eflence full of life 
ſenſe, which is the Matter, and a 
of the Form of a manz to which, 
thou addeft reaſonable, thou comp 
© hendeſt the whole form of a man, 
the whole faculty of bis Life, Se 
Reaſon. 


L; ſhould ſcem then that the Pr} 


fe#t definition is nothing elſe then an wv} 975 1 
niverſall ſymbol of the Cauſes conftit A.) 
ting the Eſſence arc of things? }'& an! 
A.So itis. q 
Q.Give an example. . ator. 
A.the Arts bave ſuch definitionsz] 4-1 
Grammer , of well ſpeaking ; *'Rb 7 
toricke, of pleading well ; Diale@ 
ca, of diſputing od, Arichmetick,df®glor 
numbring well 3 Geometry,of mealsfing 
ring well. : 
Cat. 


JI 
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C a P?. 31; 
Deſcription. 


nur : 
' Q.Y hat is Deſcription? 
A. Deſcription is a definition de- 
in defy fining the ching from other argumeats 


g crea allo. 
(aid) of  Q-Give example. 
ife an. 4. Thisis the deſcription of a manz 


| a pan] Aman is a living creature,mortall, ca- 
hich, e of diſcipline. 

ompre - Ty not proper circumſtances alſs 
1an, oh mingled with common cauſes ſome , 
Senſ Nmes? | 


.Yes. 
e Pe} Q.Then it ſcemeth that ſucctus brevi- 
1 an | 975 not alwayes in this kinde, 
onftine} A-Nogoftentimes it defirettva clez- 
ings} P'&rand greater explication. 
'Q.Give an example ous of ſome 0- 
irions;] 1 4-12 Mil. Glory is deſcribed. - Bat \'1 
gl” 7 all rewards of vertue ( if there rf 
tale} a reaſon of rewards) the greateſt | 
tick,d®glory ; rhis one comforterh us tou- 
meals bing the ſhortneſs of our life, cauſerh 
itbat we are preſent with the abſent z of 
E 


Car de ad, 


to heaven. 

Q.Give a poezicall example. 
A.&Zneid. 4. Fame is deſcribed, 
From Lybians temple cometh forth greg 

fame, (this 1ame, 
Nought ſwifter then ill news which beari 
Moving. ſhe goes, by going ſtrength” ſhe 
gets 3 (he , 
She feares at firſt, at laſt with winde 
VPalkes on the earth, her head ſhe lifu 
toth* chie ; (anger); 
Earth brought bcy forth, the gods went 
In Cceus and Encelladus bis land 
She was at laſt,as I do underſtand 3 
Her feet were ſwift,her wings moſt hurt 
| were, 
A horrid monſter, wicked, ful of feare. 
eAs many feathers as upon ber are , 
So many eyes attend her every where, 
$0 many tougues,[5 many mouths do ſount, 
So many ears do liſten her around. 
In night ſhe flies through bexven, and n 
the ſhade | 


About the earth ſhe goes;n0 noyſe is malt: 
She feteth by the light on houſes bigh, 
Ad eauſeth townes v0 quiver fearfully | 


Ar will abruiter of things falſe that bs, 
Al 


| F 7 2 A , I 
dead,maketh us to live. To concludes” 
by theſe ſteps we do ſeem to alcend in- 


=—_— 73 
3} 4s meſſenger of swath and verity. 


Q. Procced to further example? 

A.Such are the deſcriprions of plants 
and living creatures, in Phylicke : al- 
ſo of rivers,mountains, cities, in Geo- 
graphy and Hiſtory. h 
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CAP. 32, 
Divine teſtimony. 

Q.T ou bave exportnded the «Artificial 
gpuments, the Tnartificiall followeth; 
Tell. me then what an Inartificiati arga- 
ment is? | 

A. An Inartificiall argument is, 
that which arguerh nor by irs own na- 
ture,bur takerh force from ſome artifi- 
cial argument. * 
<Q. It feemeth by this, when a hidden 
truth of things is more ſabtily ſearched 
ag argument bath ſmall force of 
pro 

A,So it is: bur in civill and humane 
tings oftencitnes this' argument efſe- 
ge in, yormet traſt froty 'the mo- 
| ag ents.if wiſdone;vertue,and 
$00d will be preſent, ©" 0 ot 
 Q.PPhat % it called? | 

A.In one name it is called Teſtime» 
Jn. E 3 Q./Vbat 


A. Divine or Humane. 

Q. What may be compriſed under th 
bead of Divine Teſtimony? 

Q. Not onely the miracles of the 
gods, bur alſo the anſwers of pro- 
phetrs and fortune-tellers are counted 
amongſt divine Teſtimonies, 

Q.Give example. 

A.All theſe are brought forth, (/.3 
For that I-may omit (faith the Ore 
tor) the fires ſeen in the night fromthe 
Weſt, and the burning, of heaven; # 
alſo lightning, and carthquakes, with 
other many things done to us Conſuls, 
as thoſe which are now done, do ſeem 
to proclaime the gods immortality 
And a little after 3 At which tims, 
when the Araſpatians were come toge- 
ther out of all Hetruria, they ſaid that 
ſlaughcer, burning, petiſhing of the 
lawes, civill and domeſticall war, and 

the fall of the whole City and Empire 
4 Ae 5 unleſs the immortall god 
(pleaſed + beu reaſon) by their poy- 
er ſhould change thoſe deltinies. At 
length, when he bad ſaid: that By 
mocked at the anſwer of the 4riſps 

as,” and that they did more regard the 


Ggu 


Q. What are the de of Teftimay? [ 


! (75) 
"| bene of Fove turnirg tothe Eaſt ; He 


then ſaid ; Bur is not he ſo preſent, thac 
it ſhould, ſeem to be done at the beck 
of the mighty. Fove, thar when this, 
morning before my-doore, by my 
command and con juration,the Jud es 
being then in the houſe of Concordia; 
#the ſame time there appeared a ligne 
which. being curned- towards you and 


Orz-| theSenate; both you and the Senate ſaw 


manifeſtly laid 'open, who they were 
that were againſt the health of all men? 

Q.Give another example. 

A.T hat of Tibullus is more ſhort. 
But if that oracles true things do tell, 
Then this in our name ſee thou do declare : 
That be doth promiſe Delius to give 
To be thy ſpouſe, with whom thou lt hap- 
| y lie. i " 


A— —_ 


C a Þ: 33. 
Teſtimony from humane law 


and ſentences. 


Q. hat be the khindes 0 fhumane Te- 
ftlimony? 
A.Humane Teſtimony is commor, 


a proper. 
CE. > EB 3 Q. What. 


6 
'Q.Fbat p26) 4” 4 
eA.Law,and a famous Sentence, | Qi: 
Q. What is legal teſtimony? MA, 

A. Legall reſtimony-is boch un $pond: 
wricten and written. 4 Q- 


Q.Bring forth auebority for this. . | 4: 


A.Pro Mil. For there is ( O tr. 
Judges )a law not writtE but born with £c1nc 
us , which we have not received, leary thoug! 
ned, read; but taken, drawn, ex if cith 


prefled from Nature : as if qur lik ned t! 
ſhould be in ſome bazard, force, dand placed 
3s either of theeves or enemies, all hacni 
oneſt rea($ were to be ſought of ſafe} Q-." 
ty 3 but if thetwelye Tables will bay  4-* 
the night cheeſe, yea the day theef rag] Learn 
if he defend himſelfafter any manneq contet 
killed wichaut paniſkment- 3; who! af Ala 
there that will thinke him that is ſlain 
to be puniſhed, when as there is - 
{word reached to us,to kill that man by o 
the Lawes themſelves ? Athen: 
Q.Vhet are famous Sentences? Q. 
A. Proverbs, ving? 
Q.G ve example. A. 
A. They be ſuch as theſe. Pare not on 
cum paribus facillims congregentun] felling 
Spartam naitus es hanc exorna. but all 
Q. What may further be uuder thiq gation 
bead? A.Say| 


F.. ov 

|- 4-Sayings of wiſdome alſo. 
ce, Q Grve example. 

: 1 +4. Noſce teipſum. Negquid nimis. 
h ul Sponde preſto ad detrimentum. 
1 Q.What is Proper teſtimony? 
& | A-Such as this of Plafd.1.4d Ruin. 
fratr. And then truely, Plazo the 
a with Prince of wiſdome , and learning, 
\ leaf thought thole comon-wealths bleſſed, 
1, £x4 if cither learned and wiſe men gover- 
ar lik} ned them, or thoſe that did govern, 
. dans _ all their ſtudy in wiſdome and 
s, alll icarning- 
ſafe-l Q-P roceed to further example. 
I hawd  4-Such were in the Poets, © nerd 4 
f rae} Learn juſtice and admonitions, and 
eo contemn not the rich. So in Homer, 


ho a Ala; d" & Ennauivos vſer Suorat- 
{lai Size ynas”* 
e is - "1 led out of Salaminus 12 ſhips. 
anby Magatenſes were overcome by the 
Athenians. 
Q. What are teſtimonies of the li- 
ving? 


A. Teſtimonies of .the living, are 
Parerl not only when it is inquired of ground, 
min] felling of wood,and ſuch like buſineſs; 
but allo there are teſtimnonies of obli- 
pation,confeſling,oath, 
| E 4 Q.Grve 


r thi 
. Say* 


Q.Grue ane (78 ) bligati 

; xample of obligation. 
A. Phil. 5. For I dare bind my fa 
{P.C.) to you and the people of R 
thar truly, when no force conſtrained 
me, Idurſt ngt do; and I feared any 


pinion of temerity, in a thing io, 
hurtfall ; I promite and ſwear (P.(. 
to become alwayes ſuch a citizen toCe 
far, as he himſelfis, and as we ought 
chiefly ro wiſh or defire. 
Q. Have we not an obligation ſet forth 
ſometimes with a pledge ? 
A. Yes: Virg.Eclog.3. 
Wilt then by turnes, we band to band 
try 
What either can, and prove each by on 
He pawn this beifer (which left thou de 
ooX 


Jy 
She twice bath come already to the payle, 
And two twins ſuckles at this time.Now 
ſay, (tervail 
What pawn thou' lt gage with her to cout 
Q. What are the kindes of confeſſi- 
on ? 
A Confeſſion is free,or extorted by 
torments, 
Q. What is this later properly called? 
A Aqueſtion. 


Give exambple. 
Qg *” A. Such 


(deed? } 


J£4.Such anargument there is azainſt 


he 


won, who un Cicero derided. Go to 

men, V Vhar,. or how is the queſtion ? 

how ? where was Roſcizs ? where was 

Caſca? Doth Clodius lay ſnares for Mi- 

lon ? he hath done, ſurely the gallows. 

He had done nothing. 

Q. What further. may be reduced hi- 

to? 

"eA.Hitherto may be refcrred the ar- 

mo which weuſe when we bring 
rth our approbation, and. experience 

of our affirmative. 

Q.Gtve example, 

A. Ver.4. Even Polcatio, if he had 


| come freely, would he have Pom a 


little book ? he ſhall come, be ſhall be 
tryed 3 no man truely receivcth ir. 
Ter. Spend thy time in letters, inthe 
woods,1n muſick.; It is meer for youth 


to know theſe liberal-things. I will give 


diligence. 

.Give a poeticall example. 

"A.Ovid. Triſt.3. 

The which, that thou mayff better credit 

me, 
Try- thou my pains, beleeve it then to be. 
 Q. Give an example alſo of the Teſti- 
mony of 411 oath. 

A.M nc- 


| (80); 
' A. Fneid.6. | 
I (wear by th" gods, wid all in earth x 
I have departed from thy ſhore,6 Yuen, 
Q. This reciprocation ſeemeth to 
more obſcure,as becauſe the teſtimony i 
rrue,the wines is alſo true. 
A.Soit is : and thus much ſu fficah 
to have ſpoken of Invenrion, the fic 
part of the ſcience Dialeica. 


Po 
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'THE | 
SECOND BOOK 
OF 


PETER RAMUS 
His DIALECTICA 


of Fndgement. 


What 7udg ans 5. 
QF Itherto uhe firſt part of Dialeftia 


in Invention bath bin expout 
ded; the other part followeth, in Jude- 


meitt- 


wy 8 


: Ir ) 
$f ment-. What then is Fudgment ? 
h A. Judgment is the ſecond pa't of 
Iyer, | Logick, of diſpoſing arguments to be 
> tk] judged well. 
non i (), How are they judged ? 
A. Every thing is judged by a cer« 

Micah | tain rule of diſpolition. 
eff} Q-7: may be thought then, that this 

\ "part of Logick is called both Fulgment 

and Diſpoſition from hence. 


* S A.S0 it is. 
og —————— — 
C43 £. 
An aff. rmat ive or negative 
JK Axioma. 
1s |  Q.# hat are the kindes of julgment? 
A.Judgment is Axiomatical,or Di- 
anocticall. 
Q.What is an Axioma ? 
A. Axioma is the diſpoſution of an 
argument with an argument 3 where- 


| in ſomwhat is judged ro: be, or not 
to be. 
Q.What is it called, and whence recci- 
ei | verh it the name ? 
put | A. In the Latin of Enuntiatum, it 
ady= | iscalled Enuntzatyon; of Pronunnatum, 
1ent, | Pronunt:atzon, . Q. What 


($2) ky 

Q.What are the the affefions of 
A xi0ma. | | 

A. An Axioma is Aftrmative,c 
Negative. 

Q. What is affirmative ? 

A. Aftrmative is when the force of 
' itis affirmed. 
Q. And what Negaiivct 
A.Wher it is denied. From hence 


-ſpringeth the contradition of Amxiq- 


mas, when the ſame argument is affir- 
med or denied. 


: Ca vp. 3. 
T rue and falſe. 


Q. What may be a ſecond kinde of th 
«ffcftions of an Axioma? 

eA,An Axioma ſecondly is true & 
falſe, 

Q. How true? 

A. V Vhen it pronounceth as the 
thing is. 

Q. How falſc? 

A Contrary. 

Q. hat arethe affeftions of a trit 
Axioma ? 

A.A true Axiomas 1s contingent of 
n2ceflarr, Q, How 


ue 0 


ent of 
. How 


483) 
Q. How contingent ? 
A. When r is {o true, that it may 

ſomtimes be falſe. 

Q.Give example. 

A. Fortune helpeth the bald 3 for 
it may be that whichis true to day, to 
morrow may be falſe: and therefore 
the judgment of this contingent verity, 
is called Opinion : thoſe things of the 
time palt or preſent, may be certain 
to 8 man;zbut of time tocome they can- 
not by nature, although with God all 
things are preſent. "Therefore Mar- 
til doth worthily mock Priſcas. 
Priſcus,thou often ask'ſt what I ſhall be; 
If now moſt rich, hereafter what,tru'y? 
Things for to come canſt thou not tel them 

me? 


If thou a Lion art, what wilt thou be? 


Q. How neceſſary ? | 
A. When it is al wayes true, nei- 


ther can be falſe. 

Q. What is this affirmative called? 

A. This affirmative is called x&]a- 
T2y195,of every thing, 

Q. How impoſſible? 

A. Contrarily,where it can be true 
of nothing. 

Q.# hat belongeth toan Axioma of 
the aries? A.An 
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A: An axioma of the arts ought to. 


be x&Jamay]Þs ; as alſo Homogene & 
Catholick. 
Q. What is an homogene axioma? 
A.An homogene azioma is when 
the parts are efjentiall among them- 
ſelves: as the form to the thing for» 
mea, the ſubje& to irs proper” ad- 
june. 
Q. VVhat is this called ? 
A. This Genus of the Species is cal- 
led xeF av]; by (elf. 
Q.YVhat is a Catholick axioma. 
A.A Catholick axioma is when the 
conſequent is alwayes true of the anti- 
cedent ; not onely incvery thing and 
by it ſelf,but al{s reciprocally. 
Q.Grve example. 
A. A man is a living creature, rez- 
ſonable: Number is equal or unequal. 
Q. YVhat 4; this called 7 
A. This is called xxx TeaToy, 
univerſally firſt. 
Q. What then are the lawes ofthe 
proper documents of the arts ? 

A.Theſe three: the frft,xaJamraslc, 
the law of verity + the ſecond;xaf} av= 
18, the law of juſtice : the third, xa06- 
as TeoTop, called rhe law of _— 

n 


($5 ) 
And ſuch-is the judgment of catholick 
axiomas,the moſt rrue and chief know- 


ledge. 


— 


—O—— 


C4 s 4. 
T be ſemple eA xioma. 


(). You bave expounded the common 
affefion of axiomas, the kindes follow: 
what are then the kindes of an axioma, 

A.An axioma is fimple or com- 
pound. 

Q. Y Phat is fimple? 

A.Simple is that which is contained 
in the force of one word 3 and there- 
fore by an affirmative or negative 
word it affirmeth or denieth. 

Q Grve example. 

A. Fire burneth,fire is hot,hre is not 
water. | 

; Shew the force of theſe examples. 
A.Here fre is the antecedent,burneth 
the conſequent: and this is the firſt diſ< 
polition of invented things;of thecaule 
with the effe&, as in the firſt example 3 
the ſubje& with the adjunR, as in the 
ſecond ;z the diſagreeing with the Uifa- 
preeing, in the third; Afrer a certain 
manner 
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manner any argument may be enut- 
tiated (except thoſe ful] of compariſon 
and diſtribution )3agteeings, truely, by 


afirming ; dilagreeings by denying, 
Q. What arc ihe kindes 0 # a Gmdle & 
X10M4. 
A.A imple axioma is general, 
ſpeciall. 
Q. What i generall? 


A.Generall is whcn the common 
conſequent is attributed generally to 
the commen antecedent:And this cons 


tradition doth not alwayes divide | 


the true and falfe ; but borh parts of 
the contingent, as alſo not of con- 
tingents may be falſe. 
Q. Give example of the firſt. 
A.Each place delighted is with Bai 
pleaſant Rooms. 
No place delighted is with Bai plet 
ſant Rooms. 
Q. Give example of the ſecond. 
A. Every creature is reaſonable; no 
creature is reaſonable. 
Q. What is a ſpeciall axioma? -. 
A.A ſpecall axioma is when the con» 
ſequent.is not attributed to every ante» 
cedent :. and here the contradiion &, 
ver divideth the true from the falſe... 
Whit 


conſec 
the an 
gen 

Q. 

A. 
Noth 
mency 
mency 


A. 
conlec 
antece 

Q 

A. 
and cc 
fair. 
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or neg 
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A. Speciall is particular,or proper. 
Q., YVhbat is particular ? 

A. Particularis when the common 
conſequent is attributed particularly to 
the antecedent : but to this axioma it 
isgenerally contggyiQed, 

Q. Give examples. 

A. Somewhat is to be pardoned: 
Nothing is to be pervenne, Some cle- 
mency is not to be praiſed : All-cle- 
mency is to be prailed. 

Q. YPVhat is a proper axioma ? 

A. A proper axioma is when the 
conſequent is attributed to a proper 
antecedent. 

. Groe example. 

A. Fabulla is fair : whoſe negative 
and contradiQion is, Fabulls is not 
fair. 

Ca?.5- 


The copula HIVE AXIOM? 


Q. What % the compound axioma? 

A. The compound axioma is that which 
is contained in the force of a conjuncti- 
Therefore from an afhirmarive 
or negative conjunction it 15 a _ 
me 
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med- or denyed. And a part ofthe 
contradi ion is true,a part falſe, 

Q. What are 1he kindes? 

A.A- compound Enunciate is for 
his conjunQion congregative, or \e. 
pregative, 

Q. What is congniutive? 

A.Congreeative is that which enup- 
tiareth all agreeings by-affirming, and 
diſagreeings by denying. 

Q. VVhat ave the kinds ? 

A. Copulative or conncxed. 

Q. What ts copulative ? = 

A. Copnlative is that whole cons 
junRion is copulative, 

Q. Grve example. 

eA. Ancid. 1. (blow 
The eaſt and ſcuth windes on the.ſcas ty 
T hey ruſh through decp till 6n the 10p the 
ow, (joynes, 
The Afﬀrick oft with theſe bis blaſts 
This therefore ſhail be the negative and 
contradiction. 
The eaſt and ſouth w indes net on ſegs dd 
blow, (ſhow: 
They ruſh not through the deep, me on top 
7heAfﬀrick doth not oft his blaſts conjoyn. 

Q. But mhereupon dependerh the 
judgment of the copulative enimciate? 
A.The. 


CON» 


(blow 
4s do 
þ the 
JL 
\ CON 
> and 


s do 
how: 
1 to 
ont 

the 
tte? 
I he. 


|  4:The judgment of the copulative 
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Enunciate being true,dependeth of the 


| cuth of all parts : falſe, at tbeleaſt of 


oac part falle etber be "7 
Q. What may er be compriſed un. 
ler this head? = 


A.Thecnunciate of a relate quality 
isof this kinde, whoſe conjunRion is 
the relation it (elf. 

Q.Give example. 

A.Eclog.z. 

So me thy ſong as ſleep on graſs doth pleaſe 
The traveller ,his weary limbs to eaſe. 
Q. Shew the force of this example. 
A.Here the copulative judgment is as 
if he ſhould (ay ,ſteep is gratcfull roche 
weary,and ſo thy ſong is pleaſing to me. , 
- Q.What is the Negative bereof? 
A.Not me thy ſong as ſleep on grafs 
doth pleaſe 
The traveller, bis weary limbs to eaſe. 


bl A ÞP. 6. 
The connexed Axioma. 


Qu What is 4 connexed »Axiom1. 
A.A connexed axioma is congrega- 
tve,whoſe conjeQion is connexive, 


Q. Grue example, 
A.&E ne- 


(30) *Y 
A,vEneid.2.1f fortune doth feign 
Simon miſerable, it diſhoneſtly feig. 
neth him to be vain and a lyer. Whole 
negative is, If fortune doth norfei 
Simox miſerablcyit diſhoneſtly feigneth 
bim co be vain and alyer. | 

Q. Is not this conjun#ion alſo demed 
more manifeſtly, by denying the coaſe. 
quent? 

eA.Yes. : 

Q.Grve example. 

A. Pro Amer. ] am not a murthierer, 
though in their company : Defar:; 
Neither if every Enunciation berrie 
ot falſe, doth it follow therefore that 
the cavſes are immutable ; For affir- \ 
mation ſ1gnitierb,if theAntecedent be, 
that the conſequent is alſo. Negati- 
on therefore and Contradi&ion derter- 
mineth, If the Antecedent be, that 
therefore the conſequent * is not 


— 


Wherefore, when thou thalt judge the Y 


connexive to be abſolutely rue, thou 
ſhalt judge ir alſo neceſſary 3 and thou 
ſhalt underſtand this neceflity to ſpring | 
from the necefſlary connexion 0 
parts, the which may alio be evenin 
falſe parts. 

Q.Give example of this. - Fr 


A. 
whoſ! 
there! 
gums 


þ 


£n.n | 


A It 
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eA,If a man be a Lyon, heis alſo 
four footed; this is a neceflary conne- 
xion. 

Q.But if the connexion be comingent, 
and only pus for his probability, bow ſhall 
#3 be judged then? 

A.Its judgment then ſhall be only 
opinion. 

Q.Gtve example. 

A.Ter: and Phamphilas,if thou doſt 
this, chis day is the laſt thou ſhalt ſee 
me- 

Q. What may be further unler this 
head? 


A. This relation connexive of con- 
ſequence is like to the comnexed axio- 
ma. As when Tullizs is (aid to be an 9- 
rator,be hath alſo skil in pleading well. * 
And thus much of the Congregative a- 
xioma. 


C a P. 7. 
T he diſcrete Axioma. 
Q. What is a ſegregative axioma? 
A. A legregative axioma is that 


whoſe conjun&ion is ſegrezative, and 
therefore enunciaterh iſagreeing ar 


guments, 
| Q.What 


we 4 
ws OE, 


\ - Q.What © 

AA legregativeenunciation is dil 
crete or disjunc: 

Q.#hat % diſcrete? 

A.Diſcrete is that whoſe conjunRi- | C 
on is diſcretive ; and therefore of dif. | 4 

agreeings it chiefly enunciateth di- Þ tive: 
verſes. Yr 

Q.Give example. 

A. Taſe.s. Although they may be | 4. 
judged by the ſenſe of the body, ye 
they are referred to the minde : Whoſe | Atwa 
negative and contradition is, Al.4 Orel/ 
though they may not be judged by rhe } 414d 
ſenſe of the body, yetthey are refer. } Q. 
red tothe mind; or, although they may Þ 4. 
be judged by the ſenſe of the body, | rue c 
yet they are not referred tothe mind. ! : 
For yet is here a chief conjunftion, * [he dz 

Q. How i the diſcrete Enunciat judg-} A. 
ed to be true ? Q. 

A. Thbe diſcrete enunciation is judge [#4477 
ed tobe true and lawfull, if the parts |. 4:: 
be not only true, but may be alſo dib | falf 


crete. : 4 ei _ 
, How % the falſe or ridiculow Wenefre 
leet a ofa. 
A, Contratily, | - +2 Jneceſh 
blolut 


CAP: 


% 


Car 
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— cc 
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Cap. BS. 


T he disjantt Axioma. 


Q. What is a disjundt axiomat 

A.A disjun& axtoma is a. ſegrega=- 
tive axioma,whoſe.conjunRtion bs ile 
junt. 

Q. Grve example. 

A.Goerg. 1. 
There,as they ſay,is either filent night, 
Always moſt dark, and void of any light; 


. | Or elſe the morning from us here doth go, 


And brings the day unto them there alſo. 

Q. Shew another example. 

A.De fato, Every enunciation is 
me or falſe, _ 

Q. Here it ſeemeth is ſignified from 
the d:5junF that one only is true, 

A.Soit is. 

Q.What ſhall the negative and con- 
tradiftion be. 

A.Not every enunciation is true 
vr falſe, 

Q. And what doth the coutradidtion 

whe ? 3128 

A.T hat one of them is not ::znweby 
neceſſity : 'for if the disjunRiow be 
dlolutely true, it is alſ6 neceffary s 
an 


6 (94) | 
and the parts 'of the disjun& are oppg- 


fite Loy Sr hovers IL - 
.But pb the disjunfion be | |y j 
abſolutely true, and alſo neceſſary 3 my " 
there not be & ty.that the parts ſbould | ©, 
be ſeparately neceſſary ? | Eizl 
A.No. be Or c 
.G ive examp — 
> man & good or not good. Here 
the disjunRion is neceſſary, and ya; 
A man is good, is not a neceſſary enun» T 
ciation ; allo A man i n0z good, is nat] Q 
a nece enunciation. the a 
Q. n then dependeth the 16-Þ the 4; 
ceſſuty of the drgjunFion? T dia 
A. The neceflity of the disjunQi-] JF, 
on dependeth on the neceflary opp&] deriv 
lation and disjunRion of the parts, Q 
not as their neceflary verity. A. 
Q.But is not the disjunftion oft Q. 
times from condition ? F- 
A. Yes. the qu 
Q.Grve example. ' - Jgume; 
A.As if it be thought whether Ciel [neceſl; 
will come, or Socrates, becauſe it wap Q. 
ſo agreed that one of them only ſhould 4. 
2 Q.7e ſeemerh by ths, ther if the diflaeed 0 
18 jcemet » Tani a 0! 
4 | Evith ch 


 junfi;on be contingent, is AK | 


Cle 
it wa 


- 
7 


be a 
$ 4bjeith the queſtion, for its truſt. 


7) 
lutely true, but is only opinionable. 

A. So ir is, and that more frequent- 
ly in the uſe of man. 


, Give . 
A. Ovid. Epift. Lean. 
Either good hap ſhall now unto me fall, 


Or elſe fierce death the end of loving brad. 


CavP. 9. 

| ThesS 'pllogiſme and its parts. 
Q. Tou have manifeſted in its ſelfe 

the axiomaticall judgement by axiomas : 

| the dianoetical followerh : What therefore 

| & dianoja? 

A. Dianoia is when one axioma is 
derived from another. | 
Q. What are the kinds of Dianoia? 

A. A Syllogilme-or Method. 

Q. What i 4 Syllogiſme ? 

A. Syllogiſm is a Dianoia whereby 
the queſtion is ſo diſpoſed with the ar- 
gument, as the antecedent put, it is 


neceſſarily concluded; 

Q. Make tbis plainer.: 
. A. When the axioma is doubrfull, 
the queſtion is effeRed, and there is 
d of a third argument to beplaced 


Q. How 


7 I oA barb the anon | 


A. The antecedent of a Syllogifne” F 
hath ewo parts, a Propofition, and 1n 
Aſſumption. 

Q. Whats propoſition. ? -® .anc 

A. A propelition is the Gel pace of — 

e 


the antecedent,whereby the conlequent 

ofthe queſtion is ar lexſt diſpoſed with 1 

the argument, g T 
Q What is the aſſumption, ? ( 


. The aſſumption is the ſecond y 
part cal the antecedent, which is affit« pou 
med from the propoſition. C 

But what k the conſequent par of 1 a 
the [yllogiſme ? part 

A. The conſequem part of the (yl- 
logiſme, is that which imbraceth-the- F afu; 


part of the queſtion, and concludeth it. C 
Q. What is it called ? A 
A. Itiscalled from the nature of its Þ fyec; 

C—__ andConclufion. Q 
Q, If ay pars 0 f the ſy llogiſme want, A 

what is ſaid to be ? Q 
A. It is called Enthymema. A 
Q. But what if any part happen to be Feqe, 

beſides its parts ? 


A. Then itis called a Porſjllogiſme. < 
Q. Is not the ordey of the parts oftent- Þ.,. 4 . 
zimes confounded ? A. Yes 


WF + ( 99 ) * I... Ml 
recs IF © A. Yes. bom, rc —_ 
; Y ; Q. What then if any doubr ariſe 2M 

' From it ? ' 13 LN 


$in | 4. Thentharfhal be filled-uplwhich 
 F wanteth, thoſe cit off which abound, 
-F-and every part digeſted into'his place. 
'£ of — _——_—  — — — 
uent CaP. 10. 


T he fomple comtratted $ '1hogifo m, 


Q. What are the kinds of a fyllogiſme» 
-ond A. A yllogilme is ſimple or com- 


fits pound. 
7. Eres is fumple ? 
13 of Þ _ eA. Simple is,where the conſequent 


part of the queſtion is placed in the 
131 Þ propofirion,"' the zmtecedent part in the 
the. F aflum ption. | 
h it, Q. What are vhe affeFions of it ? 

A- It is affirmed, denyed, generall, 
f its ſpecial, and proper. 

Q, How & is affirmed ? 
vant, A. From al the affirmative parts, 

Q. How % it denyed ? ; 

A. From onemnegative of the ante» 
t0 be Feedent parts, with complexion. 


: «Q. How % it general? 

ſme} A. From the general propoſition 
707: Jand affumprion. 

Yes, "> Ew 
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Q. How & it ſpeciall ? is i 
A. Erom one of the generals only. pol 
Q. And how 5 it proper ? 15e 
Fry mw both pr _ Fe * | Hll 
. What are the kinds 0 le | cle: 
[ylogiſme ? | joe Foy | 2) 
A. The fimple (yllogifthe'is con- | 
trated by parts, or explicated. : 
<Q. What is conratt ? 
A. Contra is when the argument 
for the example is ſo ſubjeRed to a 
particular queſtion, that the antece- 
dent may be underſtood to affirm each C 
part z and in the aſſumption. A, 
«Q: Give an example. part 
A. Certain confidence is vertue, as] © 
6onſtancy : certain confidence is not | ©! 
vertue, - mo wn " A 
. Shew t ce of this example. nera 
Pts ao is underſtood to | fon 
zo before each part of the queſtion, | *e v 
as if it were expreſſed ; conttancy is Q 
2 vertue, and confidence, and there- A 
fore certain confidence is a vertue : al» Q 
ſo boldnefe is not a vertue, and yet it | A 
is confidence ; and therefore ſome con- alwa! 
fidence is not a vertue, So in the uſe | other 
of diſputing, the Maſter of the ſyllo- | _, 
giſme drawerh the Judgement, —_— kind. 
$ 
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is it ſer forth ocherwiſe! And by this —4 
| poſition the beginning of the frllogil 

is expounded by :Ariſtorle,”ſo thay Bo 
fyllogiſmein irs fall jadgementlis more 
clear and maniteſt. 


® . 
—_ _ —__ 


D — 


i Cap; 


T he firſt kinde 4 the ſom- 
ple explicated Syl- 
logi/me. 


Q. What is the explicated Syllogiſme? 
A, "Pac explicated Syllogilm i WO" whoſe 


'__— 


t N arts are explicated. 


Q. What are the propricties in ibis 
explicated Syllogiſme ? 

A. Two, fi rk the propolition is ge- 
nerall or proper : ſecondly, che ues. af 
fon is like to the antecedent, or the 
the weaker part. _ 

Q, What are the kinds of is ? 

A. The kinds are two-fold. 

Q. What is the firſt ? 
| A. The firſtis, where the argument 

always followeth the negative in the 
other part, 


Ye Shew ſome Syllogiſme of his 
ind 
| F 3 A. Gn 
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BEE GEN, I» | 

Ce» A troubled man uſeth not his 
reaſon well : | 

ſa But ag man uſech-his reaſon 
WEil : 

Fe. A wiſe man is not therefore 
troubled. | | 

<Q. Produce the example of ſome Or- 
tor for this Syllogiſme. 


A. This judgment is ſo brought 
forth of Cicero, Tuſc. 3- And when 
(ſaith he) the eye is troubled, it is not 
honeſtly affe&ed to rhe fulfilling of its 
duty : and thereſt of the parts, as allo 
the whole body, when it is moved from 
its ſtate, wanteth irs oface-and funRi- | 
on3 ſoa'troubled ming is-not honetily 
afﬀeRed to fulfill his duty. But! the u- 
ty of the minds touſe reaſon, and-a 
wile maiiis ways ſoaffefted, that be 
uſeth reaſon moſt excellenly's he is 
therefore never troubled. 

L. Give example of another generall 
Syllogiſme. | | 

A. Gyan. 2. 
Ca- A tmgrall ching is compound. 
me - A ſoul is notcompound. | 
fres. A ſoul therefore is not mortall. 

<Q. Produce the authority of ſome 
T4? Angaent, 


Se... 7, 
Ancent, auoucb ing P $Sfilo 1{me. 
A. Cicero judgeth the foul to be 


immorcall by this [yllogiſme. Tuſc. 1 - 


For we cannot doubt, iaith br, ig our 
minds, ualefle we be perchance igno- 
rant in phyſicall things, but chat there 
is nothing knic co (0ules, nothing con- 
nexed, nothing copulate, nothing joy- 
ned, nothing double z which when it 
is ſo, Tuan never be parted, nor 
divided, nor levered, nor-drawn a- 
ſunder, therefore neither periſh; for 
periſhing is as 1t were a departure and 
ſeparation or breach of thoſe parts, 


ned togerher. | 

Q.Give an example of a ſpeciali ſylle- 
giſme. 

SPEC.1I, 

Fe- Apale man is not couragious, 
fti- Mani deans. 
no, Maximus therefore is notpale. 
Q: Produce author izy for this ſytls- 


giſme. 


{ A.But this judgment Ovid. conchu- 


deth ,De*Poxe.y.E1.3. 
Paleneſs aud ſloth are not in the high 
mend, ( finder 
Rather with wipers them 0n gvound. we 
' F 4 It 


which before the periſhing were joy» +: 
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(thee 


No fiame 1 finde r' expreſs the wit of 


Some miſeries do taſte, hurt and ourworn, 
Are made to feel ſharpe pricking of he 


thoyn: 


Tet thouart wont to help complaining men, 


Amongſt which number, pray, let, me be 


then. 
Q. Shew another example of the [peci- 
4ll ſyllogiſme. 
A. SPREC.2. 


Ba Adancer is Lecherous. 
ro- MAurenais not Lecherous. 
co.  Murena therefore is no dancer, 

Q. Produce fome Ora tor for this ſyllo- 
(me? 

A. 2 Mur. For no man almoſt, 
being ſober , danceth, unleſſe per- 
chance he be mad; neither alone, nor 
at a moderate and boneſt banquet; 
for dancing is the companion of un- 
timely banquets, pleaſant places, and 
many delights : Thou ſnatcbeRt that 
from me; that it is neceſſary that vices 
ſhould be : thou leaveſt that whereby 
this removed, this vice ought not to 
be at all ; no filtby banquer, no love, 


go gluttony is ſhewed: and when we 
1 e 


104 be 
In higheſt things thy minde excels, we | 
ee 


| 


} finde not. all theſe thi 


'T0F 
s which have 
che name of pleaſure, and vices 3 there 
thou canſt not finde lechery: nay, thin- 
keſt thou to finde a ſhadow of luſt in 
ſuch? 
Q. Avouch ſome other authority aftcr 
the like manner? X 
A.Afcer this: manner of judgemtnr 
Ovid de Tyrift. 1: concluderh riply, 
whil'ſ he (ers forth the excuſe of hts 
verles. ' 
They that make verſes ſhould not merrzbe, 
Our time is clouded with a—_— 
They thas write verſes: ſhould enjoy 
their eaſe, 4 = 
The ſeas,the windes, with winter fierce 
me preſje. ( 4b, 
Good poets not fear, but I feare 
I dread: left ſwords da take away my 
breath: (admire, 
Then what is here,a right judge will. 
If reading them they ſattsfie's defire, 
Q.Give example of proper ſyllogiſme. 
A. PR 0: 1. 
Ageſilaws is not painted by - =o | 
Alexander is painted by Apelles. 


Alexander therefore is not Agchlaus- 
 .Q,Give a10ther example of 4. proper 


Syllogi(m. 
'&/ A. Pxo1. 


F5 


106) 
Pro. 2, 


A. 
Ceſar oppreſſed his countrey. 
Tullixs opreſſed not his countrey. 
Tullizs therefore is not Ceſar. 


—— 


Cap.” T2. 
T he ſecond kinde of the ſimple 
explicate $ ollogs Mm. 


Q What is the ſecond kinde of the ex- 
plicate Syllogiſme ? 

eA. The lecond kinde of 'the expli- 
cate Syllogilme is, when the argument 
gocth before in the propotition, the af- 
firmative followeth in the aſtumiprion, 

Qiive 41 example of an tffirmative 
general after this kinde. 

' A#Fr. GY. 
Bay- Eyeryjuſt thing is profitable. 
ba- Every honeſt thing is guſt. 
M. Everybone{tthing thereforeis 
ptofirable... + | 
Q. Produce ſome Orator avoucbing his 
Syllogiſme. be: 

A. Thus Cicero condudetb, offic. 2. 
The Philoſophers,truly, with great au- 
thority, ſeverely ,foundly, and honeſt 
ly do diRinguifh theſe three confuled 
Kindes by cogitation, For whatſoever 

= is 


4 (1099) 
is juſt), that alſo they thinkro beprofic- 
| abſe : alſo, whatſoever is hone; that is 
jaſtzfrom-whence ariſeth, That whatſo- 
ever is honeſt, that is alſoprofitable. 
Q. Give an example of «Negative 
' Generall Syllogiſme? * | 
A. NzGo.Gsn. 
Ce- A fearfull manis not free. 
Ia= A covetous man is fearful. 
rent. A covetous man therefore is not 
free. 
Q. Prove this by ſome Poet. 
A. Tris thus conchaded and judged 
by Horace : I's x. 
Who freer 3s, be that as ſervant dwellcth , 
Or he that inhis monies love excelleth : 
f do not ſee, he thas _ doth fear, 
And he that fears, bis ffeedom doth” not 


Q.: Give another example of thivhind 
of Syllogiſme. 

A. Ter in Eu,condudeth and judg- 
eth this 3 "That which is void of coun- 
> ſell, cannor be rp Aa 
Love is'yoid of counſel > Tr ahi 
rherefore' be governed byconnfell-!- 

' 0. Prottncethe word#fof Terrthce:® 
' A: The formet Syllovitm followerh 
intheſe words:Miafter;that thing which 
bath 


(x0$) 


In love are all thele vices, injurics,, | 


ſuſpicions, enmitics, fatreries, warre, 'Þ 
peace again : theſc uncertain things, if 


thou wouldeſt guide by certain reaſon, \ 

thou doeſt no more. thewyif thou ſhoul» 

deſt labour to be mad with reaſon. _ 
, Giue an.exemple of the affirma- 
tive ſpeciall Syllogiſme. 

*?A. AF F. SPE. 

Da- Conluts made by vertue, ought 
ſtuliouſly to defend the com» | 
mon-wealth. 

r#- Cicero is made Conſul by vertye. 

i» Cicero therefore ought ſtudiouſly 
rodefend the common-wealth. 

. Produce Tullics words avouch- 
ing this Syllogiſme., 

A. The Orator doth both conclude 
and judge his own diligence. Agr. 2 
For the greatcare and diligence as wel 
of all the Conſuls, ought ro be placed 


hath 4n it neither counſcll nor means, [ 
that thou canſt not gorern by counſell. 4 


in defending the c ommon-wealth, as ., 
ofthole, who not in the cradle, but in | 


the camp were Conſuls : none of 
our ancients pune to the people of 
Rome for me;ttfat I ought $o be truſted: | 
to ask of me-that I ought, even wee 


% | 
+ : 4reat me for you. Yer while my life laſts 


(109) 
' Idid ask, none of our anceſtors com- 
mended me to you; therefore if I neg- 
;k& any thing,there 18 none who ſhal in. 


| being he who am able+t9 defend it 
om their wickednefle) I promile to 
you, O Quirites, that you have com- 
mitted the common-weal:h to the pro- 
vidence of a good'truſt : to a watchfull 
man, nota coward  toa diligent man, 
not a (luggard. 
Q. Shew. another Syllogiſme of this 
kind. 
A. That which-comes wilhed for, is 
grateful|. 
Lesbia comes wilhed for to Ca- 
tullus. 
She is therefore grateful. 
Q. Set Catullus bis words, 
wherein be thus concludeth. 
A. That which we long for with de- 
fires great, 
I's acceptable to us when we have *t : 
ww re _— gratcfull #, more dear 
ng 
That Lesbia# is come,our friend of old. 
Thou tft our wiſhes grant, our hope re= 


O light wo clear ! who is there "that is 
more Happy 


(110) 
Happy then T, who have what I defye ; 
Even whas 1 wiſh, they's tought I can 

require, a 
Q. Give anexample of an Negative 
Speclall. 
A. NEG,'SP8,. 
Fe- 
not to be praiſed. 
ri- Demophoon is the deceiver of a lo- 
ving maid, to wit Phills. 
8. Demophoon therefore is not to be 
praiſed. 

Q. Set forth the words of Phillis in 
Ovid, ſo judging. 

A. It ys no glory virgins to decerve, 
Who love a man,and wiſh him for to have, 
Simplicity ſhould rather favour gain. 

Bus 1 that love, and 4s" a woman am, 

Deceived am by thee with. flattering flile, 

The gads thy praiſes make it all the while. 

. Give an example of an«Affirma- 
tive Proper. 
A. 


Azry. Pro. 


Ofavim is Ceſars heir. 
Fam Ofauius. 
L am therefore Ceſars heir. 
Q. Give an example of a Negative 


Proper, 


A. NEG. 


The deceiver of a loving maid is | 


i 
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A. , N E G; P KR 0. 

Anthony is not Ceſars (on. 

Thou axc-Ambony, 

Thou art not therefore Ceſars ſon. 


_— m—_———— pe IR 
Don _—_ —_ 4 


Cap. 13. 


T he firſt connexed 
Syllogiſme. 


Q. Tou have expounded bitherto the 
ſimple Sylogiſm : What ngw i the com- 
pound Syllogiſme ? 

A.Tbe compound Syllogiſme is a 
Syllogilme where the whole queſtion 
is another part of the athrmed and 
compound propoſition, the argument 
is another part, 

Q. But what if any thing were tcheu 
away im the compound SylUogiſme? 

A.That were toputa (peciall con- 
tradition, :; 

Q. What are the kindes of a compound 
Syllogiſme? 

A. A compound Syllogiſme is con- 
nexed or disjuntt. 

Q. What is 4 connexed fyllogiſme ? 

A. A connexed ſyllogilme, is a com» 
pound ſyllogilme of a connexedpropo- 
ktoh. : Q. How 


Q. How many are the manners odi- 

ftinAion ? 

A.Itis of two manners. 

Q. What s: the firſt? 

A. The firſt manner of the connex- 
ed ſyllogilme is that which aſſumeth 
the antecedent, and the. conſequent 
concludeth. 

Q Give an example of th. s. 

A. Afcer this manner Cicero con- 
cludeth.lib. 2.De Drvinatione, 

If they he gods,iris divination.. 
Bur they are gods. 
It is divination therefore. 

Q: Give another example. . 

A. Offic. 3. And if allo nature pre- 
ſcribeth this, that a man to a man, 
whatſoever he be, for thx ſame caule 
that he is a man, will uſe conſul- 
tation , it is neceflary according 
to the (ame nature-, that the .pro- 
fit of all ſhould be common. hich 
ifir be ſo, all of us are contained in 
one and the ſame law of nature ; and 
this,if it be ſoindeed, we are certainly 
forbidden by the law of narure to vio- 
late one another *+ but the firſt is true: 
the laſt therefore is allo true. 

Q.G7ve another example, 


(112) "N 


eA. Ele | 


| 


| Rathe 


ih ou 1 
light : 
comm 
thee, : 
thing ( 


| 
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: A.o/Encid.4.D ido adjureth a/Tneas 
to remain with her. 9-11 
Doft thou me fythy theſe tears T thee pray, 

By thy right hand thee I beſeech v6 ft : 
Elſe thou wilt legve me wretched here 4+ 
lone. (none. 
By our dear marriage ,our dear love, like 
If I do ought deſerve,if thou haſt been . 
Sweet unto me,have pity 01 me then. 
Look on my ſlippery bouſe,aud now I pray, 
Tf any place for prayers be, ſay; ( Ungs, 
For Lybians ſake, for Nomades bis 
Who bated me, and for all other things 
Which I for thee did bear. My credits 
' I am alone, for thee thus am I croft: (loſt, 
Beſides all this,ny fame is quite decay'd, 
Rather I had my fleſh in duft were laid. 
Q. Loth it alwayes aſſume the ſame? 
A.Oftentimes not the lame, but a 
greater. 
Q.Give example, 
A.Cat.1.1f thy parents feared and 
bated thee, neither couldeſt thou pleaſe 


| them by anyrealon, in my opinion, 


ih ou wert to abſtain a little from their 
fight : now the countrey (which is our 
common parent) bateth and feareth 
thee, and of a long time ,judgeth no- 
thing of thee, except ir be touching thy 

6-8 death, 


deatb,CanſRt thou neither avoyd its ay. 

thority, neither follow its Judgment, 

neither feareft thou irs force? 

pi 00s may further be under this 
? 


A. This manner of concluding 
very {ame when the propokition is a re- 
late of time. 

(2.G#ve example. 

A. After” this kinde the nymph 0e- 
292 in Ovid, concludeth the error of her 
foolithneſs, 

When Paris Oenon hoped to forſake, 
Is would t0 Xamthus with all ſped be- 
take: (again, 
X anthus, make hafte, return thou back 
That ſo this Paris Oenon may ſuſtain, | 


C a?. 14 


T he ſecond convexed 
Syllogiſme. 


Is the |, - 


Q.What is the ſecond manney of the 1 
connexed ſyllogiſme? 


A.Theſccond manner of the con» | 
nexed (yllogi{me taketh a way the con- 
ſequent, that it may take away the an- 
recedent. 


ba 


Q.Grve | 


| 


the 


ONs | 
ON- 
an- 


toe | 


T1 
Q,Give example. | 

A.If a wiſe man aflent to any thin 

ſometimes allo he ſhall be opinated, 


Bur he ſhall never be opinated. 
Therefore he ſhall aflenct to. no- 
thing. 
Q,Give anther example, 
A.By the like [ylogitme Ovid. Trift, 
12.judgeth his fooliſhne(s. 
If I were wiſe,thoſe fſters 1 ſhould hate, 


Deities hurt full ro whom on thens wa 
But now ſo great my fooliſhneſs is © 
I build them altars who my burt have 
been. 
Theſe two kindes of the ſyllogiſme 


are molt uſuall of all. 


LF: 5. 
The prſt didjuuntt $ plogiſme. 


What i the disjun# ſyllogiſme ? 
A. The disjun& ſyllogilme is the 


"I 
d — 


—— — 


cſyllogilme compoſed of a disjuat pro- 


|polition . 
Q. What are the manners of diſtiu- 
| Fijont 
A.Two. 
Q.What i the firſt ? 
A, The 


(116) _. WM 

. A. The firſt taketh away one, and | any mi 
concludeth thereſt, \ | they be 
Give exaraple. - © | Roma 
A. Either it is day,or it is night, Þ yillans 
But it is not day. *  Fihenp 

Ir is therefore night. | rather! 
Q. Give another example. amur! 


A. The judgment of Cicero in-des þ yiſe a 
fence of Cluventixs is (uch : But when | ou ? 
2s this condition was ip op” to him, they | 

either be ſhould accule juſtly and } this or 
bly, or die ſharpely or unworthily: | was M 
e would rather accuſe afrer tharman-Þ} gom 1 


ner, then die after this. then t 
Q. Make the disjunfion appear «let. | pai 

, incre 
"A. Either he muſt accuſe or die 7 _ | yince; 
*"He muſt got die, Amby 
 Hemuſlt accuſe therefore. were: 


"Q:* Give anocher example like t0 this. | fed, 2 
rf. There is the like reaſoning, Phi. } 1 4 
2: Doftthou nor underſtand it 18derer-J ;1cq, 
mined, ghar either thoſe who bave done 
this thing ate homicides,or revengers of 
liberty ? Bur attend a little, and take Q 
thethoughts of a ſober man for a little poſctz 
time; and-1 who am of them, as my ſelf |;g., | 
doth confeſſe, will familiarly argue with 
rhee as'a fellow t I deny that thereis | 


| 
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any mean : Igrant,that they are 
\ | they be deliverers and conlervers of the 
+» | Roman Common-wealth, more then 
5 villans, more then homicides, more 
; | then parricides : if truely it be cruelty, 
I rather co be a father to the country, then 
amurtherer of ones ſelf ; Thou art a 
1+ des þ wiſe and conſiderate man, what ſayeſt 
when | thou ? if they be parricides, why were 
him, they honoured of thee, and called to 
and | this order by the Roman People ? why 
bily: | was Marcus Brutus by thy means freed 
nan-7 from the law, if he were abſent more 
| then ten days from the city ? why did 
ried} palinares receive Marcus Brutus with 
incredible honour ? why was the pro- 
vinces given to Caſſius and Bruths ? 
Amby were there Queſtors added ? why 
_ | were the numbers of Legates increa- 
this. ſed, and this done by thee ? they are” 
not therefore homicides. It followeth 
then, that by thine own judgement, 
they are deliverers, when as truly there 
rg of ean be no _ —_— Fre 
, If the parts of the afj pro- 
little "x As be et Hee br bow ſhall 
y ſelf they be judged then ? x 
with | A. Theartof judging them, and 
emy concluding them ſhall be the ſame. 
| Q Give 


| 


\ 


2. Giveexample.* 
A. So Cicero judgeth Rabitius ty 


be among the Conſuls : 
(ſaith he) theſe three to be in the n+ |. 


(118) 


And we ſe 


thre of things, to wit, that cither he 


ſhouldbe with Saturninus, ot with the | 


good, or that he ſhould lie hid. But to 
lie hid is proper tothe dead and rotten; 
to be with Saturnizs, of fury and wick- 


ednefſe : Verrue, and honeſty, and ] 


ſhamefaſtnefle conftrained him to be 
with the Confuls. 


—_— 


G4 i. 


IG. 


T he ſecond difyuntt $yllogiſme. 
v., What is the ſecond diſjun# ? 


A. The ſecond disjun&, from the F 


propolitida 


It is not therefore night. 


- Gi le #fter this | 4+ 
Q; Give another example after | hon 


manner. 


A. Thus Funo concludeth with Fove 
touching Turnus, oE neid. 10," 


What if #hou ſayeſt the thing thou 


the affirmative aſſumeth 

one, and taketh away the reſt. 
Q. Give example. 
A. It is day,or it is night: 
But it is day: 


not mean, 


do 
py 


The 


L & 


learne 
the agt 
|them at 


'memor 
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And ſhould roTurnus give bk life again? 
\ ts | Now remain in miſery and woe, ( : 
. fee | 4nd hope for that which will not happen 
na» |, But rather then this ill ſhould come to paſs, 
he. | Ple mock my ſelf, and hope paſt hope, alas, 
po ,Q Shew another Syllogiſme of this 
(9 
>| £ There is the like Syllogiſm effe&ed 
from a propofitton copulative negaive, 
and Iybich 15 called negative ' complexion, 
o be Jand which obtaineth the force of an 
affirmative dihun@ion, 
— } Q. Giveexample. 
A. It is not both day and night : 
Bur it is day: 


Mme. It is not therefore night. 
| F | -- renner ener ms 
n the J 
meth CAP. I7. 
The only Method according 


| to Ariſtotle. 
Q. What is Method ? 
- this | 4+ Method is a dianoia of divers 
omogene axioma,! prepoled for the 
\Fove learneſſe of their nature, from whence 
the agreein _—_— themſelves of 
4 doff them are judeed and comprebended in 
And \nemory. Q. What 


| 


(122) | 
Q.YVhat is ts be confedered in Me- 
#hod? | 


A.As verity and falfity is beheld in 
the Axioma,conſequence and inconſe- 
quence in the Syllogiſme;ſo in Method 3 
it is to be conſidered, that by it the 
more clear may precede, the-more ob» 
ſcure may follow; and that altogether 33 
order and confufion be judged, F | 
* Q.Make this plainer. [i 4 

A. After this manner is diſpoſed and 
from homogene axiomas in the firſt. 


place by an abſolute notion, the firſt 3 'whi 
in the ſecond place the ſecond, inthe rall 
the third place the third, and [lo for- _ 

W 


ward. 
Q. It ſeemeth by this,that Method doth if - 8*n4 


continually paſs from untverſals to fingu- cede 


lars ? | Q 
A.So it is: for by this ſole and only neral 
way it proceedeth from antecedents al- .- % 


rogether,& abſolute notions,to the de- 
claring of unknownconſequences-And | a 
this isthe only Method that Ariſtotle 4 
taught, 


—— ————— 


- (123) 


Cay. 18. 

T he firſt 4lluſtration of 
' Methods by illuſtra- 

| tron of Arts. 


Q.But do not Examples ſet forth this 
bead more clearly ? 


A.Yes, the examples of doctrines 
and artes do chiefly demonſtrate and 
ſer forth the unity of Method; in the 
. "which p—_— all the rules are gene- 
e 


rall and univerlall, yer the degrees of 

them are diſtinguiſhed :- and by 

F bow much every thing ſhall be” more 

4 F. generall, by ſo muchir ſhall more pre- 


cede. . 

: Q#% ſhall the firſt be in the moſt ge- 
y | nerall place and order? | | 
a >A.becauſe inlight and knowledge 
A it is firſt; 
4:6 Q. Why ſhall the ſubalternates fol- 
le} 108 ? 
ae 1 A.Becauſe in their clearneſs they are 

| "Q It ſeemeth by this that thoſe things 

- It ſeemet is, 

whit h nature are more known ſhall pre- 

p, | cede, thoſe which are leſs known are 


| 'G ſubſti- 
| A 
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ſubſtitute, and at length the moſt ſpecial F 


follow. 
eA,So it is. 
> Whas then ſhall precede and bs 


wi Is molt general definition ſhall 
be firſt, 

Q.YVhat ſhall follow? 

A-T be diſtribution. 

Q. Bur bow if there be many? 

A. Then the partition in perfe& 
FG. yVie flat 

Low ? 

pt diviſion into kindes. 

Q.YVhat then? 

A. The themſelves and the 
racks; are in the fame order-ta.. be 
handled. and "defined again, in which 
they were diſtributed. 

Qy PVhas further is required ; | 

frhece Fa be x ry ne explicati- 
on of chem,they are to be chained roge- 
ther by the chains of tranſition. 

Q, Whats benefit redoundeth from 
hence? | 
A.It refrcſheth and recreaterh the | 
Auditor, des 

Q.But may not Ex ampte be an 
head? "% 


A.Yc«s; 
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A. Yes z a8 a more familiar thing is 
taken, ſo a more familiar example 
muſt be uſed. 

Q. Give example of what you bave 
here ſhewed out of the art of Grammer? 

A. All definitions , diſtributions, 
are found in the rules of grammer, and 
every one of them ſeverally judged 
and all theſe documents, inſcribed in 
diverſe tables , are confounded and 


mingled together as it were in a certain 


pot. 

Q. What part of DidleFica teacheth 

us to compoſe the & confuſe rules, and 
fir 


digeſt them into orders ? firſt there is 1s 
need of the places of Invention, when as 
they are all found : neither of the firſÞ 
judgment of Axiomas, when 45 every 4- 
xioma is proved and valued ; neither. of 
the ſecond judgment of the Syllogiſme, 
when as all of them are diſputed and con- 
cluded controverſies of ſceyerall things 
by theſe onely (yNogiſmes : it | JOE 
therefore to be onely Method, is it 
nor? 
A.Yes,it is onely Method. 
Q. How is it done? 
« A- The Logician by this light of ar- 
tificiall Method ſele&eth out of this 
Wo pot 
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pot the definition of Grammer (for 
that is moſt generall) and placeth it 
inthe firſt place : Grammer is the do- 
Rrine of (peaking well. Then beta- 
kerh out of the (ame Oven the partiri- 
on of G:ammer, and placeth ic in the 
ſecond place :the parrs of Grammer are 
two: Ertymolbgy an Syntaxis. Then 
our of the ſame veſſel he leparaterh the 
definition of Etymology of words, 
and joyneth it in the third place to 
thoſe that go before: then he (eekerh 
out the parts of words in letters and 
ſyllables, and the kinds in words of 
number, and without number, and 
placeth them with their tranſitions in 
their ſeverall places. And ſo the defi- 
nitions of all the parts of Etymology, 
together with their diſtriburions, colli- 
gations, and moſt (peciall examples he 
once in their ſeverall places, and fo 
ikewiſe in the Syntax. This way all 
the Arts have propoſed to themſelves. 


» matter of the arts aud dorines ? 
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C AP. 19. 

T he ſecond example of Method 
by example of | Poets, Oras- 
tors, Hiſtoriographers. 

Q. But is Method only ſet forth in 


-A. No, it is alſo declared in all 
things which we would teach cafily and 
plainly: therefore Poets, Orators, and 
all manner of writers, as often as they 
propole any thing to teach to their au- 
ditors, do follow this way, although 
they do not enter and inſiſt upon it all 
alike. 

Q. Give an example out of ſome Poet. 

A. Virgil in his Georgicks diſtrbu- 
teth, as I (aid before, the propoled mat- 
ter into four parts ;z and-inthe frit book 
followeth common things, as Aſtro- 
logy, Meteorology, and of corn and 
tillagez this was che firſt part of his 
work ; then the tranſition; is adhibi- 
ted in the beginning of the ſccond 
book. | 
Thus.far of tillage and of ſtars were we 
Now of thee, Bacchus, we'l ſing preſently, 

Then he wriceth generally of trees, 
G 3 as 
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as alſo ſpecially of plants; the ſecond 
cranluion is adhibited to the third 
ors wary wy pe and without 
An Epilogue. In the beginning of the 
third book of Oxen, Beokns Sheep, 
Goats, Dogs. 

Wee'l fing of goddeſſe Pales, als of bim 
Who by Amphryſo kept bis ſheep mo 

trim. 

At letigth in the beginning of the 
fourth book, there is the third'rranſ- 
tion of the fourth part, but alſo im- 
perfe& from the only prepoſition of 
their Bees, 

Now of the eyre hony Bee Ile ſpeak. 

Sa therfore the Poet ſtudieth to place 
the moſt general! firſt, rhe ſabalternare 
middle, the moſt ſpecial in the ' lat 
place. 

Q. Give another poeticall example. 

eA, Ovid in Faſt. uſeth this kind 
of diſpoſition, propokng in the begin- 
ning the ſum of his work, ( year, 
PF le fing of times that pal throughout the 
Fall of the ftarr, and riſing Tle declare. 

By and by,baving made go wm nv 
he derermineth the partirion of the year, 
made firſt by Romulue,ifIto ten months, 


. hen 


which he reprehendeth. 
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' When 4s Rooms buildcy .did the year 


divide, 
Init be made five months,and five beſide. 
And a little further he adjoyneth 
Nums bis more full Diviſar, 
But Numa nefiber Janus did omit, 
Nor yet #be ancient ſhadows out did put 
But 10 th' old months two more Cy 
(he. 
Here the Poet having interpreted the 
common differences of holy-dayes, 
working+dayes, banquet-dayes , ka- 
lends, nones, ides, at the laſt he fol- 
loweth every month in his place, and 
with a preface after this order,he paſſerh 
from generals tothe ſtudy of ſpecials. 
Ith' whole I have you ſhew'd what theſe 
things be, 
It now remains we part them preſently. 
Ac length after the expoſition of ec» 
very part, the tranſition is joyned, as 
inthe end of the firſt, and beginning of 
the ſecond book. 
The firſt part of my task is ended now, 
The month is done, my little book alſo : 
Janus is done, another month beg much, 
A nother book now with that month renew. 


wo. 
And in every one of bis books atter- 
| G 4 ward 
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ward the tranſitions: are adhibited, but 
lefle accurately. 

Q. How do 1he-Orators follow this 
Method ? 

A. The Orators in poems, narrati- 
ons, confirmations, perorations dofol- 
low this order, as the nature both of the 
art, and the order: of the+ thing dv re 
quire, & ſomtimes more ſtudiouſ]; too, 

. Grveexample. 

A. Cicerd in an accuſation firſt by 
propounding, then by parting, follow- 
eth this order. <Queſtor Cu. Paxeris, 
ſairh he, thou haſt ' been Conſal' unto 
this rime fourrecn years, and from-that 
day unto this day, in which thou. haſt: 
made me, Icall thee into judgement 5 
there was no void hour found in rob- 
bery , wickedneffe', cruelty , iniquity. 
This is the propoſition 'and definition 
of the chiet matter, ''as in this judg- 
ment * moſt 'generall. ' Die pattirion' 
followeth z theſe are the 'years'conſu- 
med in the Queſtorſhip;and a Sciatican 
Embaſlage, and the Urban Pretorſhip, 
and in the Sicilian Pretorſhip : where- 
fore this ſhall be the fourfold diſpoliti- 
on of my accuſation, which four parts 
with their particalar partitions he _ 
ailo 
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alſo bandled in their ſeverall order and 
place, and coupled them with cranhiti- 
ons; the three firlt in the third book. 
Wherefore (ſaith he) his Queſtorthip 
being ſhewed, and bis firſt magUnrcys 
together With his thefe and wickednefle 
looked unto,..let . vs attend tothe relk, 
Then having expounded: the faults. of 
his embafladorthip, the tranſition to 
his Precorſhip followeth. But let us now 
come to that famous Pretorſhip,8 thoſe 
faults wbich were more known to thoſe 
which were preſent, then to. us. who 
come medirated and prepated to pleas 
ding. This tranſition is moreimperfte& 
without an epilogue 3 at length. in the 
beginning of the fourth oration: there 
is the like tranſition tothe fourth -part 
ofthe Sicilian, Prerorſhip.. -Manyner 
ceflary.things,O Jodges,l muſt preter= 
mit, that I may in ſome manner ſpeak: 
of thole things which, are commireed; 
ro.my trult ; for. I bave., received; the: 
cauſe of Sicilisz that /Proyince' bath: 
drawn me unto this bulinefle, 

. Q. ' Give an example out of the. ſame, 
Hiſtorzograpber.. _ - FS 106% 

A. Livy doth (p imbrace the.ſum.ot- 
70. years inthe beginning, then divi- 
deth them by tens, G5 CHAP, 
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CAP. 20. 
T he ſecrets of Method. 


Q. It ſcemeth that in the diverſe 4- 
pruned may Den as rn in the 
ment 0 llogiſme, the notes 
Method ſhall be jap. as any thing 7 
—_ clearly : but is there no other 

kinde of Method ? 

A.Yes; when as the aud itor ſhall 
be deceived in a certain part with dele. 
Qarion and a greater motion, then 
cettain homogenes are rejeRted, as the 
lights. of definition , partition and 
ewranfition. : and certain heterogenes 
are affumed, as digreſſhons from the 
matrer, and commotations upon the 
thing ; butcbiefly the order of things 


inthe beginaing is turned over,and cer-. 


rain; amecedents are put after conſe- 
quents. Therefore to that rule of 
perfe& Method this may ſeem ſom- 
what more imperfe& z the form is not 
only [amegbings being decracted 3 or 
abounding, things being added ; ber 
allo the'order of n inverted by 
ecrtain degrect, is ErOurss 

"y Q.Gro 
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Q.Give 41 example of it. 

A. The like the Poes maketh- with 2 
certaia greater kinde of _anificialnets, 
while hg. propoundeth to: &imſclt ro 
le Ae peopic, vix. the beaſt-like 
heads of the multitude; and therefore 
he deceiverth divers wayess be begin- 
neth in the middle,& chere oftetitimes 
he comprehenderh the farſt zto conclude 
the laſt, be placeth at uncertain and 
an unthoughr of chance. So (2s Ho- 
race (aith ) Homer difpeſeth his 11i- 

ads. 

Ne doth this man Troyes wars divide ſo 
well, 

He alwayes maket' haſte th event to tell: 

Even in the midſt his reader he doth 
catch, ( doth ſnatch; 

Leaves off his traF,with haſte it 

And thus be lies, thus mingjes falſe with 
true, 

$0 that ne firſt nor midſt in it I view. 

Q. Proceede to f, example. 

A. So Virgil taketh a/Eness from 
od clita, and makesa narration of hin 
m the banquet of Carthage ; and at 
laſt- bringeth in his diverſe troubles. 
So the Commedian Poets, although 
withgreat Judgment they have diſtin 


Luiſhed 
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uiſhed their Comedies by a&s and 
cenes, yet do ſo effeR, that all things ! 

ſeemto bedone by chance, The 
rators attribute all to viory. ., Ther- 
fore this ſeemeth to be placed chiefly 
by them,not ſo much to teach,as to per- 
{wade when as alſo thoſe things which 
do equally excell, are kept even unto 

the laſt, and the means are con- 

ferred into the middle, ac- | 
cording to Homers 


diſpoſition. 
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Tus ART 
OF 
RHETORICEKE. 


, Containing in ſubſtance 
' Allthat Ag1sTOTLE 


hath written in his Three 
Books of that SubjeR, 


Except onely what 1s not ap- 
Y plicable to the Engliſh 
| ToNnGuE. 


Ofthe ART of 
RHETORICK. 


The fir Book, 


Crap. nr. 


That Rhetorick i an Art conþfting 
xot only in: moving the paſſtons of the 
Fudge ; but chiefly in Proofes. And 
$ hat this Art & profitable. 


FM cally are able in-ſome fore 
YA to 4ccuſe and exc; foine 


A by chance; but fome by 
f meabod. Thisnabedmey 
e 
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be diſcovered : and to diſcover Method 
is al one with teaching an Ars. - If 
this Art | conhited in ,Criminations 
only, and the'skill ro ſtirre.up the. Jud» 
ges to "| Ange?; Envy," 'Feare,' Pity , 
or other* affections 3*a Rhetorician in 
well ordered - Common-wealths and 
States, where it is forbidden to digreſs 
fram the'caule in hearingy could have 
natbing tall to ſay. Foxall theſe pet- 
verhons.of the Judge are belide the 
queſtion. ' And that which the plea- 
der'isto thew, cand the Judge to give 
ſentenice'on, is this only : *T'# ſox or 
not ſo. The reſt hath been decided 
already by the Law-maker 3 who jud- 
ging of univerſals, and future things, 
could not be corrupted. Befides, tis an 
ablurdthing, for a man tp make croo- 
ked the ruler he means.to ule. 

Ir confifterh therfore chiefly in 
Proofes z; which” are Inferences : and 
all Inferences being Sllyogiſmes, a Lo- 
gician, if he would obſerve the diffe- 
rence between. a plain HUgk me and 
an Enthymeme, .( which is a Rhevdrigall- 
5rBieifme, ) would [makehe befd- 
Rhetortcian.: i Eor all Syllogiſmes and 
Inferences belong properly to Logicks 
Whether 


,— A. OE 
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profit, that making the pleaders even 
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Whether they inferre truth or probabi- 
firy : and becauſe without” this Art it 
would often” come ro pats, that'evill 
men by the advantage of natural! abii- 
ities, would carry an evil cauſe againſt 
agood ; it brings with it at leaf this 


im skill, it leaves the oddes only in the 
merit of the caaſe:- © Befides, ordinari- 
ly thoſe that are Judges, are neither 
patient, nor capable of long Scienti- 
ficall proofes, drawne from the princi= 
ples through many Syllogiſmes 3 and 
therefore had need to be initru&ed” by 
the Rhetoricall, and ſhorter way: 
Laſtly, ic were ridiculous, to be aſha- 
med of being' vanquiſhed in exerciſes 
of the body ; and not to be aſhamed 
of being inferiour inthe vertue of wel 
expreſſing the mind. 


OO ———— l 


CHA P. 2. 
The Definition of Rhetorick, 


Hetorick, is that Faculry, by which 
wee underſtand what wil ſerve our | 
turne, concerning any ſubje@ to win 
beliefe in the bearer. 
Ot 
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Of thoſe things that beget belcefe z 
me require not the help of Art ; as 
Witneſſes, ' Evidences, and the like, 
.which we invent not, but make uſe 
of 3 and ſome require Artzand are in- 
vented by us. 

The belecfte. that proceedes from 
our invention, comes partly from the 
behaviour of the ſpeaker 3 partly from 
the paſſions of the bearcr : but eſpeci- 
ally trom the proofes of what we al- 
ledge. 

Proofes are, in Rhctorick, either 
Examples, or Enthymemes ; as in Le- 
gick, Indufions, or Syllogiſmes. For 
an Example is a ſhort Induftion, and an 
Entbymeme g hore Syllogiſme ; our of 
which are I4fr as ſuperfluous , that 
which is ſuppoſed to be neceſſarily un- 
derſtood by the hearer 3 to avoid pro- 
lixity, and noteo conſume the time of 


publick buſineſs needlefly, 


—_—— 


Of the ſcverall kinds of Orations : and 
of the Principles of Rhetorick., 


N all Orations, the Hearer docs ei« 
ther hear only ; or Judge alſo. 


If 
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It. he heare onely, char's one kind 
of Oration, and is called Demonſtra- 
true. 

Tf he judg, be muſt jadg either of 
that which is to come 3 or of that which 
is palt. 

If of chat which is to come, ther's a 
nother kind of Oration, and is called 
Deli berative. 

If of that which is paſt ; then "tis a 
third kind of Oration,called Fudiciall. 

So there are three kinds of Orations; 
Demonſtrative., Fudiciall Delibera- 
tive. 

To which belong their propertimes. 
To the Demonſtrative, the Preſent; 
To the Fud:tzull, the Paſt; and tothe 
Deliberative,the time t0 come. 

And their proper Offices. To the 
Deliberative, Exhortation and Dehor- 
tation. To the Fudiciall, Accuſation 
and Defence. And to the Demonſty4- 
tive, Pray ſing and Diſpray ſing. 

And their proper ends. To the De- 
liberative, to Prove a thing Profita- 
ble, or Wnprofitable. To the Fudici- 
all, Fuſt, or #njuſt. To the De 
monſtrative, Honourable, or Diſhonou- 
rable, 

The 
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The Principles of Rhetorick out of 
which Enbymemes are to be drawn ;;” 


are the common opinions that men have 
concerning. Profitable and. Unprofita- 
ble 3 Fuſt and UVnjuſt, Honourable 
and Diſhonourable ; which are the 
points. 1n the ſeyerall kinds of Orations 
queſtionable. For. as in Logick, 
Where certain and infall:1ble knowledg 
is the {cope of our proofe, the Princt- 
ples mult be'all infallible truths : ſoin 
Rbetorick the Principles muſt be com 
mon opinions ,ſuch as the Judg is already 


poſſeſſed with: becauſe the end of Rhe-, © 


torick is victory. 3 which conſiſts in 
having gotten beleefe. 


> And becauſe nothing is Profitable, 
Unprofitable, Fuſt, Unjuft, Honourable * 


or. Dioſhonourable, but what bas been 
done, or is z0 be done ; and nothing is 
zo be done, that is not poſſible : and bc- 
cauſe there be degrees of Profitable, 
unprofitable, Fuſt, Ynjuſt , Honourd- 
ble, and Diſhonourable ; an Orator 
muſt be ready in other Principles ; 
namely, of what is done and 10t done 3 
poj[eble and not poſſible, to come and n0t 
to come,and what is Greatcr, and what is 
Leſſer, boih in genera] ,and particularly 
iT arp'y- 


.» 
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> 
-applyed tohe ting in queſtioh; as 
es 


what is more and leſs, generally'; and 
what is more profitable, and leſs profita- 
ble, &c, particularly. G7 
Cuiap; 4: © 4-0 
Of the ſubjeF of Detiberarives'; and the 
abilities that are required of him that 
will deliberate of buſineſſe of State. ' 
N Deliberatives there are to be conh- 
dered the ſubjeF, wherin ; and the 
ends whereto the Oratour exhorteth, 
or from which he dehorteth. 
The SubjeF is alwayes ſomthing in 


; our own power, the knowledg whereof 


belongs not to Rhetorick, but for the 
molt part to the Politics; 3nd may be 
referred in a maner to theſe five heads. 

1, Of lewying of mony, To which 
point he that will ſpeak as he ought to 
do, ought to know before hand the re- 
venue of the State, now much it is, 
and wherin-it conſliſteth : and alſo 
how great are the nece{ſary charges and 
expences of the ſame. This knowledge 
is gotten partly by a mans owne expe- 
rience, partly by Relations, and ac» 
counts in writing. 

z, Of Peace an4 Warre. Concer- 
ning 


» © & 
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rator, ought-ro know the ſtrength of 
the Commonwealth z bow much ir 
both now is, and bereafter may be; 
and wherein that power confiſteth. 
Which knowledge is gotten, partly by 
experience, an ations at home; 
and partly by the fight of Wars, and 
of their -y Fon # the 

3. Of tbe (afceuardof 1 untry. 

Wherein he La is able to eC coun- 
ſell, that knows the forms, and num- 
ber, and places of the Garriſons. 
4. Of Provifion, Wherein to ſpeak 
well, it is neceflary for a man to know 
what is ſufficient to maintain the State; 
what Commodities they have at bome 
growing 5 what they mult ferch in 
through need 3 and what they may car- 
ry out through abundance. 

S. Of making Laws, To which is 
neceſlary ſo much Political, or Civill 
Philoſophy, as to know what are the (c- 
yerall kinds of Governments; and by 
what means, cither from without or 
from within, each of thoſe kinis is 


III or deſtroyed, And this | 


nowledge is gotten, partly by obſer. 
ving the [eyerat Governments in times 


palt, 
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paſt, by Hiſtor 5* and partlyby obſer- 
ving the Governmene of the times pre- 


ſent in ſeveral! Nations, by Travell. 

So that to him char will ſpeak in a 
Councell of Stare, there is nectflar 
this 3 Hiſtory, Sight of Wars , T+:roel, 
Knowledge of the Revenue, Expencer, 
Forces, Havens, Garriſons, Waves, aud 
Provifsons in rhe State he lives in ; and 
whar is needfulf for that State, either 
to export, or import. 


CC  uE—m—o—_— > ————__ — 


CHAP. 5: 


Of the cnds which the Orator in Deli- 
beratives , propounderh, whereby to 


exhort, or dehort. 


N Orator in exhorting always pro- 
poundeth Felicity, or fome part of 
Felicity ro be atrzined 'by the ations 
he'exhorteth unto: and in Deborsation 
the contrary: 
By Felicity, is meant commonly, 
Proſperity with vertue, or 4 continnatl 
content of the life with ſurety. And 


_ the parts of it are ſuch things as we 


call zood, in body, mind, or fortune; 
ſuch asthieſe that follow. H, 
: pies 1. Nobility, 


— 
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1, Nobility,hich co a State or 'N 
tion 15,40 have been antient inhabitams 3: 
and to bave bad moſt antiemly, and in 
maſt uumber, famous Generals in” the 

ars, or men famous for ſuch things as 
fall under emulation. And to a private 
man,  t#-þave. been deſcended lawfully of 
a family, which bath yeilded moſt. anti- | 
ently, and in moſt. rumber, "men known 
to the world for wvertue, riches, or any 
thing in generall eſtimation, 

2. Many and good Children. Which 
is alſo publick and private, Publick, 
when there is much youth in the State en» | 
duced with vertne, (namely, of the body, 
ſtature, beauty,fſtrength,and dexterity : 
Of the mind, valour, and-temperance) 
Private, when a man bath many ſuch 
(/bildren, both Male and Female. The 


—— 
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yertues commonly reſpe&ed in. wonten, | C0 
are of the body, uty, and Stature 3 4 
Of the mind, Temperance, and Houſ- | 9 
wifery, without ſordidnefle. ver. 

3. Riches. Which'is,. Money, (attel, wu 


Lands, Houſhold-ftuffe ; with the power | - 
20 diſpoſe of - = wt whi 
4. Glory: Which is the reputation of thic 
Vertue, or of the poſſeſſion of ſuch. things | ©? 
as all, or moſt men, or wiſe men defire. ra 
5. Honour, 


4. Honour. Which is #he glory of be- 
'F meftting, or being able r9 benefit others. 

* To benefit others, is 10 contribute ſome= 
what, n0t cafily had, to another mans 
' ſafety, or. riches. The parts of Honour 
are, Sacrifices, Monuments , Rewards, 

Lication of places, Precedence, Sepul- 
chres, Statues, publick Penſions, Ado- 
rations, Preſents. 


r any 6. Health. Which is the being Tree 
nDifages with ſtrength to uſe 2 
J 


blick, 7. Beauty. Which is to different A- 
te en= | ges different, To Touth, ftrength of 
body, ly, and ſweerne(ſe of * \. To full 
rity : | men, ftrength of body fit for the Wars, 
Countenance {weet, with a mixture 
of Terrour. To old men,, ſtrength c- 
The | nough for neceſſary labours, with « 
men, | Countenance nas di GI 23\0 
| 8. Strength, Which is, the ability to 
Louſ. | move. any thing at pleaſure of the Mo- 
ver. To move, is to pul}, 30 put off, 10 
lift, to thruſt down, 10 preſſe rogether, © 
wer | - 9+ Stature. Which is then juſt, 
when a man in heighth, breadth, and 
on, of thickneſſe of body doth ſo exceed the moſt, 
bings | 48 nevertbeleſſe it be no binderance tozhe 
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| 6:Goad old hee 
1 which comes lane, 


Bag bigy 


$11. Many and good Friends. 
| is, #9hgue many that will do for his. 
that which they thinke will be.- far. 


govd. 
T2, 7 rofjer ep. Which i 
ae felri 


— 7 0 Os or Mice p 
s we arribareto Fortane.. 
1 3.Per186. Which then to be d6« 
fined when we ſpeak of Prajſe. 

Theſe are the grounds ftom,whence 
we exhort. 
Þ ebdr1arion is from. the commanics of 
th 


A 
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ons concerning Good and Byill. 


IN \Dettheratives, the Principles, or 
Elements from whence we draw our 
Proafes, are common Opinions concer- 


nittg Good and Evili And theſe 
Principles are either «Abſolure , or 


Comparative: And thoſe thar are Ab- 
ſolute, are cither Diſputable, or Imdi- 
fymable. "The 


Of the Colours or cominon opini- . 


Mb. | 
ndi- 


M 
he 


| | 
© The WO $7 euch 


| as theſes 


out is that which we love for it 
ſelf. 

"And that, for which we love ſome 
what elſe; 

And that whict all .bings defire. 

And that to every man wilich' his 
reaſon diQates. 
And that, which when we tave, we 
are wdl,or ſatisfied. 

And that which ſatisfies. 

_ che Cauſe or EffeR of any of 
theſe, 

And that which preſerves any of 


theſe 
WW: that which keepes off, or de- 


'| Kroyes the contrary of any of rhefe. 


Alſo to take the Good,and reje& the 


'*| Evill,is Good, 


And to take the greater Good,rather 


| then the lefſe ; and tlic Teffer Evil, ra« 


ther then the greater. 

Further,all Vertucs are Good, 

And Pleaſure. 

And all things Beautiful, 

And Juſtice, Valour, Temperance, 
nanimicy, Magnificence'; and o- 
ike habits, 

H 32 And 
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And Health, Beauty , Strength, 


"R 

And Riches. 

And Friends, 

And Honour,and Glory. 

And Ability to ſay or do : alſo To- 
watxng (s Will,and the like.. 

nd Wharſoeyer Art,or Science, 
an Life. 
And Whatſoever is Juſt. 
The ...Diſputable Principles ate 
ſuch as follow. 

Thotdts is » Good,wboſe contraty is E- 
vitl. 

And whoſe contrary is good for our 
E nemies. 

_ And whoſe contraty/our Enemigs 

are glad of. 

And of which there cannot. be too 
much. 
And: upon which much labour and 
colt hath been beſtowed. , 

And that which many dehire. 

And that-which.is praiſed. 

And that which / 4 our Enemics 
and evill men praiſe. | 

And What gaod me prefer. 

And What wedo adviſe. 

And that which is Poflible, i is Good 
(to undertake.) And 


« 
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And that which is Eifte. 
And that which depends on our 
own Will. 

And that wbichis proper for us to 
do. 

And what no manelſe can do: 

And whatfoever 'is Extraordinary, 

And what is ſurable. ''-* ** 

And that which wants a” little of 
being at an end- 

And what we hope to maſter, 

And what we are fit for. 


And'what evill 'menJonot;” kw 
Raadbzs we love to do. 
Cu AP; 7» 9s 
Of the Colours, or common Opi- 
nions concerning Good and Evill 
comparatively. 
FHE Colours of Good c atively 
depend partly upon the following 


Definitions of aratives. 

1..More, is ſo much, and ſomewhat 
beſides. 

2. Leſt;i that, which and ſomwhat elſe 


& ſo much. 


3.Greater and more” in number are 
H 3 ſaid 


heals a Leſ. 
2 0 Leſs, and 
. 4 ber. , 


Fewer jn num bes 
4-Great and Little, Manyand F mn, 


are taken Comperatively co the Moſt off 5 


the ſame kind. So that Great and Ma, 
is that which exceeds 3 Little and Few, 
is that which.is exceeded by the Moſt of 
the ſame kind. 

Partly from the precedent Defigiti- 


ons of Good abſolutely. 
Common Opinions concerning Good 
Comparatively then are theſe. 
Greater Good is Many, then Fewer, 


or one of thoſe many. 

And Greater is the kind, in which 
the greateſt is greater then rhe greareſt 
of another kind.” And greater is that 
Good then anather go od, whole kind is 
greater then another's kind, 

And Greater is that from which. a- 
nother Good followes; then the Good 
which followes. 

And of two which exceed a third, 
Greater is ahat which exceeds it moſt. 
_—_ which cauſes the greater 


And that which proceeds from a 
greater Good. 
And Greater is that which is. cho- 


len 


G 


3) 


\e (15 


, and} fea far ft ſebfe; then chaverbich is ch0- 


ſea from ſomewhat elle. 
Arid the end greater then that which 


| not the end 


And that which leſs ageds other 
things,then that Which guoree 
-And that which is independens; 
then that which is dependenr 94 ano- 
ther, 
An1 the Begigniag then not che Be- 
pint 0 FW 
© Beginning is a gre- 
«cr Gi, or -Ewill , -4ben  thac 
which is not che Beginning 5+ and 
the End, then #bas. which is not 
the End 3: One may argue from 
this Colour both wayes ; as Leo- 
damas again Ghabrigs, would 
bave the AQar more to blame 
then the Adviſory and again 
Calliftratzsthe Adviſor more then 
the Actor. ] 
{And the Caule, then not the Caule. 
And thatwhichhatha greater Begin- 
ning or Cauſe, 
And the Sonntag, or Cauſe af a 
greazer Good, or Evi | 
And that: which is ſcarce; grester 
then that which is Plentifull 3 becaulc 
hafder to get. H 4 And 


And that a is 74, ; 
that which'is, Scarce ; becauſe oftne 
in Uſe. Ys 

And'that"which'is Eaſy, then that 
+ which is Hatd. 

And that whoſe Contrary i Is res 
ters 

And that whoſe Want is greater. * 

And Verrue then not Vettue, agres. 
ter Good. Vice, then not Vice, a gree 
ter Evill, 

And greater Good, or Evill is that, 
the cfte@s whereofare more Honora- 
ble or more Shamefull. 

Andthe effects of grezter Vertucs, 
or Vices.. 

And the Bxceſſewheteof is more to- 
Jerabie, a-grearer 

And thoſe things which may with 
more honour be delir'd. 

And the debire of berter things 

; ow thoſe things wherof the Know 

e is herrer. 
nd . the” Knowledge of better 
things. | 

And that which wiſe men preferre. 

And that which is in better men. 

And that which better men chuſe. 

And that which -is more, then chat 
which 


þ 
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-which is lefle delightfull. 


And that which is more, then that 
which is leſs Honourable. 
And that which we would have for 


- our ſelves and Friends, a greater Good, 


and the contrary a greater Syill. 

And that which is Laſting, then that 
which is not Laſting, 

And that which is Firme, then that 
which is not Firme. ' 

And what many defire, then what 
few. ; 

And whatthe Adverſary, or Judge 
confefleth to be greater, is greater. 

And Common then not Common. 

And-not Common then Comman. 

And what-is more Eaudable. 

And that which ismore Honour'd, 
a greater Good. (4, 

And that which is--more Puniſh'd, 
a greater Evill. 

And both Good: and: Evill.divided 
then undivided, appeare greater. 

And Compounded then Simple,ap- 
peare greaters '' - 

And that: which. is:done with Op- 
portunity, Age, Place, Time, Means: 
diladvantageous,. greater then other-- 


wiſe. 
H: 5. Andi 
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And that which js naturall, then 
that which is axtained -uaco . 

And the ſame part of that which is 
great, then of that which is leſle, 
And that which is nearch} zo the 
end debgned. 

And that which is-Good or Evill to 
ones (elf, then that which is ſimply (o. 

And Poflible, then not potable. 
And that which comes coward the end 
of our Life, 

And that which we do really, then 
that which we do for ſhew. 


And that which we would be, rather | 


then what we would {ſeem 10 be. 

And. that which is good far more 
purpoſes, 4s the greater Gogd. 

And :har which ſerves 1us ig great 
neceſiiy. X 

And thas which is joyned -Wihjy les 
trouble. ”— 

And that which is joyned wich more 
delight. m 

And of the twogthai which added to a 
third makes the whole the greater. _ 

And that which baving, we are more 
ſenfible of. SS 

And in thing, which we 
moſt on. 


CHAP. 


| We 


highelt Mag 
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CHAP... 
Of the ſeveral! kinds of Gorernmeg:s. 


Ecaule Hertation and» Pebojs4jan 
" cancern the- Common=-wea'th, and 
arg drawn from the Elements af. Good 
and Evill 37 as we baye ſpoken of t 
already in the Abſtra, ſo. we m 
ſpeak of them alſsin the Conerete'y/ has 
is, of what is Good'or 'Eyit t& each 
ſort of Common-wealth in {peciall, 
The Gougnmeats of 's Comman+ 
wealth, is either: Ny o 4rifter 
cracy, or © or KMonarch Yo y 
Democracy Lo tnpr Boray 2a all men 
with papalprigies he red.io the 
racy by 


Ariftocracy is-that wherein the high» 
eſt Mey is choſen out of tho(e; 
that bad the beſt education, according, 
ro _ the Lawes-preſcribe for beft. 
chy is. thag,. whorg 74 higheſt 
Marie rate is choſen for 
Monareby i is thac, oy man 
hath the Government —_— 


Governmens, if he limit it thn Jl 
"A N 


called Kingdom 5. by by bis-eng 


Tyr gnny. 


FN a Demonſtrative Oration, the ſub- 
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The cad of Democracy, or the Peo- 
ples Government, is Liberty, 

The end of Oligarchy, is the riche: 
of thoſe that govern. | 

' Theend of Ariſtocracy,is geod Laws, 
and good ordering of the City. | 

The end of Monarchy, or Kings, is 
the ſafety of the People, and conſerve 
tion of his own authority. 

Gopd therefore, in each ſort of Go+ 
verument is that wifich conduceth to 
thefe their ends. 

And becaule belicfe is not gotten only 
by proofes, but alſo from manners ; the 
manners of each ſort of Commonwealth 
ought ro be well' underſtood by him 
that undertakerh to petſwade, or dil- 
ſwade in-marrer of State. Their manner? 


may be known by their deſigns; & their 
defigns by their ends 3 and their ends by 
what we ſee them take pleaſure in. Bur | 
of this more accurately in the Politichs, | 


C aw. 9. 
Of the Colours of Honourable and 
Diſhonourable. 


je& whereof is-Praiſe, or Diſpraiſes. 
| | | the 
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the proofs are tobe drawn from the E- 
lements of Honourable, and Diſhonou- 
rable. 

In this place we anticipate the: ſe- 
cond way of gettin elif z. Which is 
from the manners of the Speaker. For 
Praiſe, whether ic come in as the prin- 
pall bufinefle, or upon the by, de- 

ends ſtill upon the ſame Principles. 
hich are theſe. 

Honourable, is that, which we love 
for it ſelfe, and is withall laudable. 

And that Good, which pleaſeth us 
only becauſe 'tis Good. - 

And Vertue. 

Vertue is 'the faculty of getting and 
preſerving that which is Good ; 
and the faculty of doing many, 
and great things well. 

The kinds of it are theſe 3 

t. Fuſtice 3 which is a Vertue wher- 
by every man obtains what by law is 
his. 

2. Fortitude ; which is a Yertue by 
which a man carries himſelf honourdbly, 
and according: to the Lawes, in time 
of danger. 

3, Temperance ; which is a Vertue 
whereby a man governs himſelf in mat=- 

$0, rer. 
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rex of pleaſure according to the Lay, 

4-Laberglity j whicb is 3 Yertue,. by 
which we beneht others in matter of 
money. 

S. Magnaniratty 3 which is a Vertus, 
by which a man is apt to do great be 
nches. 
6.Magnificence ; which is a Yertue, 

=” a man is apteo be 'a great 
coſt. 

7. Prudence 3 which is as Intellefu- 
all Veriue, by which a man is able to 
deliberate well coucerning any (Good 
leading to Felicjsy. | 

And Honourable, 'are the Caulcs; 
and Eftees of things Honourgble. 

And the Works of Vertue, 

And the fignes of Verue, 

And thoſe aionsabe reward wher- 
of is Honor, 

And the reward wherof is rather Ho- 
#or,then Maney. 

And that which we do' not for ayr 
own lakes. 

_—_—_ we do for our Contrics 

ood ,nceglefiing our own. 
8 Tory wry rs $ are Hongrghle, 
which. good of them/Yvesgnee not {9 ro 
the Qwner. | 
- And 


whic 


So 
> >>> >> >>, 


Cy 
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7 . And tboſe tbings which bappen to 


the dead,rather then co the living. 

And what we do for other men, c- 
ſpecially for BenefaQors. 

$05 beſtowing of Benefirs. 

nd the contrary of thoſe things we 
are alhamed of, 

, And thoſe things which men @rive 
for earneſtly, but without fear of Ad- 
verſary. 

And of the more Honorable, and 
better men, the Vertues are more Ho- 
norable. 

And more Honorable are the vertues. 
that tend. ro other mens benefit, then 
thoſe which tead to. ones own. 

And Hougrakle are thoſe things 
which arg, Juſt. 

And Revenge is Honorable. 

And Vigory. 

And Honor. 

And Monuments. 

And thoſe tbjngs which bappen. not 
tothe living. 

And things that excel. 

And what none can do. but we. 

And Poficfſtons we reape no proke 


by, 
And thaſe things which are bad in 


honor 


- (162) a 
honor A > 6p 2paevs in (everall places.” 
And the fignes of praiſe. 
And to have nothing of the ſervile} p,, 
mercenary ,or Mechanick. --= 
And that which feemes Honorable; p 


Namely ſuch as follow; uſe 
Vices confining upon Vertue. ' og 
And the extreams of Vertues. + J 


And what the Auditors think Ht _, - 
norable. 


And that which is in eſtimation. 1 
And that which is done according to} . T; 
cuſtome. E 


Beſides, in a Demonſtrazrve Oration| x 
the Orator muſt ſhew, that he whom| 4: 
he prayſerh, did what be prayſcth un-| -a & 


conſtrainedly, and willingly. E 
And he does (0, who.does: the ſame} x 
often. " his : 


Prayſe, is ſpeech , «declaring the eſpe 
magnitude of a FVeriue, Afjon, or} . © 
Work. to a 

But to praiſe the Work from the} he 
Vertue of the Worker , is a circular} 6g) 
Proofe. a 

To Magnifie, and to Praiſe, differ} . anq 
in themſelves, as Felicity and Fertuc. 
For Praiſe declares a mans Vertue ; 
and Magnifying declares his Felicity. 
Praife 


. Praiſe is + AP 


Precept. 
For to ſay, Do it becauſe 'tis good, is a 

| PR Butto (ay, He & good becauſe 
be did it, is Praiſe. 

An Orator'in Praifng muſt alſo 
uſe the formes of Amplification ; ſuch 
as theſe: 

He was the firſt that did it, 

- The onely man that did it. 

The'ſpeciall man that did ics 

He did it with diſadvantage of 
Time. 

He did it with little help. 

He was the cauſe, that the Law or- 
dained Rewards and Honors for ſuch 
Actions. | 

Further, he that will praiſe a Man, 
muſt compare him with others 3 and 
his aRions with the aRions of others. 3 
eſpecially with ſuch as are renowned. 

And Amplification is more proper 
to Aa Demenaes Oration then to any 

other. - For herethe AQions are con- 
fe d;and the Orators part is only this, 
to contribute unto them Magnitude 


- and Luſter, 
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Cu AP. 10. 


Of Accuſation gud Defence, with th 
Defnition of Lnjury. 


J'N a Fudzczall Oretion, which confift 
in Accuſation and Defence, the rhing 
to be proved is, that Injury has been 
done : and the heads from whence the 
proofes are to be drawne, are cheſc 
| three: 
l I. The cauſes that more to Jnjory, 
| 2. The Perſons apt ro do Injury. 
Fo The Perſons obnoxious,/. or-apt 
£0 ſuffer Inj 


4. ©4.4 m—_Omu—_ 


—— 


An Injxry is a voluntary offending 
of another man contrary to the Law, 
Poluntary is that which = wan dogs 
with knowledge, and without com- 


pulhion. 
The caulſcs of Sdlunteary Aionsare 
j1 Intemperance, and a Vicious: dilpph» 
k tion concerning things Defirable-); Ad 


the Coverous man does againit' vhs 
Law, out of an intemperate deſire of 
Money. 
Al ARions proceed either from 

the 
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the doers diſpolicion, or not, 

Thoſe that proceed nor from the 
'Doers diſpoſition are” ſuch as he does 
by Chance, by Compulfion, or by Natu- 
rall neceſſity. 

Thole that proceed from the Doers 
diſpoſition, are ſuch as he does by Cu- 
ftome, or upon Premeditarion, or in Att- 
ger, or out of Intemperance. 

' By Chance are ſaid to be done thoſe 
things, whereof neither the Caule, 
nor the Scope is evident ; and which 
are done neither orderly , nor alwaies, 
nor moſt commonly afrer the ſame 
manner, 

By Nature arc (aid co be done thoſe 
things, the Cauſes whereof are in the 
Doer 3 and are done orderly , and al- 
waies, or for the moſt part after the 
ſame manner. 

By Compulfion are done thoſe things, 
which are againſt the Appetite , and 
Ordination of the Doer, 

ByG ethole Aftions are ſaid to 
be done, the Cauſe whereof is this, that 
the Doer has done them often. 

Upon Premeditation are (aid to be 
done. thoſe things which are done for 
$098 5hhe End, or the way 10 the 


"I 
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things which are done with a purpole df 
Revenge. | 
Out of Intemper ance are ſaid to þ 
done thoſe things which. axe delightfy 
In ſum, every Foluntary  ARic 
rends either to Profit or Pleaſure. 
The Colours of Profitable are alrea: 
dy ſet down, 
The Colours of that which is Þles 
fing follow next. 


_— 


W———_—____ — - 


CHAP. 11. 


Of the Colours, or Common O- 
pinions concerning Pleaſure. 


PLeaſure is a ſuddain and. ſenfible 
motion of the Soule, towards that 
which is Naturall. 
Grief is the Contrary. 
* Pleaſant therfore is that, which is the 
cauſe of ſuch motion. 
And to return to ones own Nature, 
And Cuſtomes. 
And thoſe things that are not vio- 
lent. 
unpleaſant are thoſe things, which 
proceed from Neceflity , 'as Cares, 
Study, 


In Anger are (xe to be done thale 


[= a 
wy > >» 3 >» > > > > 


mol 
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2 Study, Contentions. The contra- 
_ whereof, Eaſe, Remiffion from . 
rr Yao and Care : alſo Play, Reſt, - 
Sleep,are Pleaſant, 

Pleafent allo is that, to which we 
ai have an appetite. 

"1 . Alſothe appetites themſelves,if they 

; be ſenſuall; as Thrift, Hunger, and 
alrea-} Luſt. 

Alſo thoſe things to wbich' we bave 
Dew) in appetite upon perſwaſion and Rea« 
ſon. 

w— And thoſe things -we remember, 
whether they plealed, or diſpleaſed, 
'O.| *ben when they were preſent. 
? Andrthe things we hope for. 
And Anger. 
ble And to be in Love. 
: tha! Ad Revenge. 
And ViRtory. Therefore 
Alſo contentious Games ;' as Tas 
266 bles, Cheſs, Dice, Tennis,&c. 
And Hunting. 
ted A uites in Law. | 
And Honor and Reputation a- 
vio mongit men. in Honor and Repura- 
fl0n. 
+hich} - And to Love. 
And to be Beloy'd and Relpaies, 
n 


d 
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Aridqo be admitr'd. 

And to be Flatter'd. 
And a Flatterer : (for be ſeems both 


to love and admire.) 


len. | 
p EM figiſh chat which is uoper- 
ee, 


be neer. 


And the ſame thing Often. 
And Change,or V ariety. 
And What we return to afreſh. 
And to Learn. 

And to admire. 

And to do Good. 


| Andto receive Good. 


And to help up again one that's fal- 


And Imitation. 

And therefore the Art of Painting, 
And the Art of Carving Images. 
And the Art of Poetry. 

And PiQures and Statues. 

And other mens Dangers, ſo they 


And to have eſcaped hardly. 
Agd thingsof a kind pleaſe one ano- 


And every one himſelf. 

And ones own pleaſes him, 

And to bear Sway. 

And to bethoughe Wile. Fa 
n 


hich 
receiy: 


$ both 


And 
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1 _ to dwell upon that which he is 


oy And ridiculous actions,Sayings and 


Perſons. 


CHAP. 12. 


| Proſumpeions of Injury drawn fronrthe 


perſons has do 33 ; or Common On 
pigious concerning the aptitude w_ 
Perſons to do Injury. 


F the Cauſes which move to 
namely, Profs#'and. Pleaſure, has 


4 been already ſpoken, Chap. 6. 7.215. 


It follows next to ſpeak of the Per- 
ſons, that are apt tram; mg 

The Doers of Injury 

Such as think made 

And ſuch as think to be undiſcover'd 
when they have done it. , 

And luch as think, though they be 
diſcover'd, they ſhall not. becalled in 


queſtion for it. 


And ſth as think, thongh tfiry be 
aled in queſtion for it, that their 
ul& will be lefle then their Gain, 
hich either themſelves ar their friends 

receive by the Injury. 
Able 
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Abletodo _=_> WW. 
Such as are Eltoquent, 


And ſuch as are praQtis'd in bubd/ 


nefle. 
And ſuch as have skill in Procefle. 
And ſuch as have many Friends. 
And Rich Men. 
And ſuch as have Rich Friends z « 
Rich Servants ; or Rich Partners. 
#ndiſcover d when they bave done it,ar 


* Such. are not apt to commir-the crime 


w they are accuſed : as Feeble 


Men, S 2 Poor, and not 
rifull Meo, Adpſtery. 

And fuch as one would think cou 
not chuſe bur be diſcovered. | 

And fuch as do Injuries, where 
there hath been no Example. 

And (ſuch as have none, or many & 
nemics. 


And ſuch as can eafily conceale what 


they do: 
Y iv ſuch as have ſame body totrank 
ferre the faulc upon. 


They that do Injury openly, are 
: Such; whoſe friends have been inj 


And ſuch as have the Judges 
friends. + 
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þ And ſuch as can eſcapetheirtriall at 
2X Lay. 

n bully - And ſuch as can pur off their triall. 
And ſuch as can corrupt the Judges. 
efle. } - And ſuch as can avoid the paimenr 
ds. Þ of their fine. F 
And ſuch as can deferre the 
And ſuch as cannor pay at a 
- | And ſuch as by tbe Injury get mani- 

* feſtly, much, and preſently z when the 
fine is uncertain,littles and to come. 

And ſuch as get by the Injury, mo- 
ney; by the penalty, ſhame only., - 

And ſuch on the comrary, as get 
bonour by the Injury, and fluffer the 
mul& of money only, or baniſhment, 

*@ or the like. : 9:13 7 

And ſuch as have ofteneſcaped, or 
A been undiſcovered. | 
And ſuch as have often attempted ig 
W yain, 

And ſuch as conſider preſent plea- 
ſure, more then -paintocome3 and ſo 
intemperate men are apt to do Injury. 

And fuch as confider plealure ito 
come, more then preſent pain 3 and ſo 
temperate men are apt to do Injury, 

nd fuch as may leem to havedong 
4 it by Fortune, Nacute, Neceſſity, or 
l Cuſtome ; 


groom 
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Cuſtomez' and by Ercour rather 
' by Injuſtice. 
And ſuch ashave means toget puff A 
don. Inju1 
And. ſuch as want. Neceflaries, a A 
poor men : or Unneceſlaries, as rid} befor 


men: A 

And ſuch as are of very good, of ved A 

ry: bad: Repwarion, A 

_—  _— — —_— A 

CHA P. 13. A 

| Af 

ÞP reſuntytions of Injury drawne from A 

Perlons thas ſuffer, and from 9 no g 
mazer of be Injury. ON» 

| A 


OF thoſe that doe Injury, and w ingt 
theydo /it,. it hath been already men 


ſpoken. A 

Now:ofthe perſonsthat ſuffer, and they 
of the Matter wherein they ſuffer, A 
common Open ions are theſe: | or W 


Perſons obnoxious to Injury are"; go. 
"Sacti as/have the things that we w A 
either as neceflacy, or as:delightfull...} jury, 


| Arndiſachavmefarfrom us. peri 
. And (uch as are arhand- A 
And:ſachas ate unwary, and Crt! new! 

. dulous; ar 


An 


| 
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And ſuch as are Lazy. 
And (uctas are Modeſt. 


ICr it 


& pat} And ſuch as have ſwallowed many 
: Injuries. 
ries, # And (ach as we have injured often 
as ridf before. 
And ſuch as never before. 
2 Or we And (auch as are in'our danger. 


And ſuch as are ill beloy'd generally. 
—— And ſuch as are envied, 


And our Friends. 
| . And our Enemies. 
from And ſuch as,wanting friends, have 
om 


no great ability either in ſpeech or acti» 
0 


N. 
And (ſuch as ſhall be looſers oy g0- 


ad why ing to Law ; as Strangers, and Work- 
already men. | 

And ſuch as have done the Injuries 
by they ſuffer. 

fer, Andſuch as have committeda erime, 


! or would have done, or are about to 
are"! do. 
ew And'ſuch as, by doing them an It- 
full...} jury,we ſhall gratifie our friends or fu- 

riours- 

| Andſuch,whoſe friendſhip we have 
d Crt/ newly left,and accule. 

| And ſuch as another would” do 
An WO the 


| 
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the Injury to, if we ſhould not | 
And ſuch as by injuring, we ge 17 
greater means of doing good. what 
The Matters wherein men are ob;| ,_ 1 
noxious to Injury are, geni 
Thoſe things wherein all, or molt} * 7, 
men uſe todeal unjuſtly. tha 
AnJ4 thoſe things which are eaſily} p,,, 


hid, and put off into other bands, off + 
altered. | thoſe 
And thoſe things which a manis | 
ſhamed to have ſuftered. ry to 
And. thoſe things wherein proſe gy; 
cation of Injury, may be thought af + 


love of contention. weal 


——— 


CA P. 14. 


Of thoſe #hings which are neceſſary 
be known for the Definition of } 
and Unjuk. 


AJ Hen the fa&t is evident, the Th 
next inquiry is, whether it dy man; 

juſt, or w__ the 3 
For the Definition of Fuſt and ##4 nor /{ 
juft, we muſt know what Law is ; that nece! 
is, what the Lawof Nature, what the Theft: 
Law of Nations 3 what the Law Civil; V 
what 
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not | hat written Law, and what anwrit- 
We 2%} ;enLawis : and what Perſons ; that is, 
what 2 publick Perſon, or the City is ; 
are ob} 1nd what a private Perſon, or Citi- 
gen is. 

r moſt Unjuſt in the opinion of all men, 
is that which is contrary tothe Law of 
: cally} Narure. 

ds, off Unjuſt in the opinion of all men of 
| thoſe Nations which 4raffick/ and 
come together, is that which is contra- 
ry to the Law common 10 thoſe Nati- 
ons, 

Unjuſt onely in one Common- 
wealth, is that which is contrary; to the 
—— Lew Civill, or Law of that Common- 
wealth. 
| Hethat js accuſed to have done any 
be thing againſt the *P ublick, or a privaze 
f 1 i'm" accuſed ro do it either ign0- 

1 Fantly, or unwillingly, or in anger, or 

| upon premeditation. 
ty, ik And becauſe the defendant does 
Tit of many times confeſle the fa, but deny 
the unjnſtice ; as that he rook, - but, did 
1d #%\ not teal 3 and did,but not adultery; it is 
3 tha} neceſſary ro know the Definitions of 
at the Theft, Adultery, and all other crimes. 
Civil  V Ybat facts are contrary to" the 
what I 3 writecn 


_ 


| 


Nis 4 


profe- 
ught 1 


- 
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wranen Lawes, may be known: 'by the A. 
Lawes themſelves, of a 

Bolides written Lewes, - whatſoever A 
is ug Pproceedsfrom £quity,or God: tor! 
neſs 

From Goodneſs procecds that which 
we are prayſ{ed,or honored for. 

From Equity proceed thoſe aRions} 0 
which though the yitten Law com-: 
mand not, yet being interprered "_ 
fonably,and ſupplyed, {cems/to require 
at our hands. p 

A ions of Equity are ſuch as theſe C5 

Not too rigorouſlyro puniſh Evrort G 
Miſchances,or Injuries. | | 

To pardon the faules that adhere wh 4 
Mankind. lam 

And not to conlider the Law 


much, as the Law-makers mind ;, a 6 
not the Words (o much, . as the mean A 
of the Law. | hath 

And not to regard ſo much he! FALL 


FaR, as the intention of rhe Doer | 
nor part of the Fa, bur the Whole; 7 
nor what the Doer #, but what he þ * 
been alwaies;or for the moſt part. 'G: 
And to remember bctrer the Gool| 
received,then rhe Tl]. 
And ro endure injuries nou 
n | 


| 
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And to ſubmit zather to the'(entence 
of a Judge, then of the ſword, '; 
rloevel And tothe ſentence of -2an Arbitra- 
* Good:} tor,ratber then of a Judge. 


OO T—T— 


CHaP. 15, 


Of the Colours or Common Opini- 
ons concerning Injuries,comparas 
tively. | _ 


(Common Opinions concerning TInju- 
ries comparatively,are ſuch as theſe: 
Greater 18 the Injury which procced 

from greater Iniquity. 

And from which proceedeth greaters 
dammage. 

And of which there is no revenge. 

And for which there is no remedy. 

| And by occaſion of which, he thar 

| hath received the Injury ,- hath done 

ſome miſchief to bimlelf. 

'' Hedoes the greater Injuy,that does 

he ba it firſt, or alone, or with few. 

And he that does it often. 
Good! . Greater Injury is that, againſt which 
' Lawcs and Penalties were firlt made. 
And that which is more brutall, ar 
I 4 - - more 
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more approaching to the aQions of 
beaſts. 
And that which is done upon ' more 
premeditation. _ 
e And by which more Lawes are bro 
en. 
And which is done in the place 
EXCcution- 
And which is of 'greateſt ſhametq 
him that receives the Injury. 
And which is committed againk| 
well deſervers. | 
And which is committed againſt the! 
unwritten Law; becauſe good men 
ſhould obſerve the Law for Juſtice, 
and not for fear of puniſhment. | 
And which is committed againſt! 
the writtex Law; becauſe he that will! 
do Injury negleRing the penalty ſet 
down in the written Law, is much 
more likely to tranſgrels the unwritten 
Law,where there is no penalty at all, 


—— 


CHAP, 16. | 
Of Proofes Inartificiall. | 


OF oy ern Proofes we bave al- 


ready (poken. | 
In-} 
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Inartificiall Proofes, which we ig- 
vent not, but make uſe of, are of five 
ſorts. 

1.Lawes. And thoſe are (vill, or 
written Law : the Law or (liftome of 
Nations: and the univerſall Law of 
Nature. 

2.Witneſſe. And thoſe are ſuch as 
concern Matter 3 and ſuch as concern 
Manners. Alſo, they be anctent, or 


| preſent. 


3 .Evidences,or Writings. 

4.Vueſtion,or Torture. 

5.Oathes. And thole be either gi- 
ven , or taken, or both, or neither. 

For Lawes, we ule them thus. 

When the written Law makes a- 
gainſt us,we appeal ro the Law of Na- 
ture,alledging, 

That to be greateſt Juſtice, which is 
greateſt Equity. - 

That the Law of Nature is immuta- 
ble ; the written Law mutable. 

T bat the writtenLaw is butſeeming 
Juſtice 3 the Law of Nature very Ju- 
ſtice. And Juſtice is among thoſe 
_ which are, and not which ſeem 
tO DE, 

That_ the Judge ought to di- 
| ſcern 
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_ between true and adulterate Jy- 
C 
That they are better men that abey 
urwretten,phen written Laws, 

That the Lawagaintt us does contre 
di& ſome orher Law. And when the 
Law has a double interpretation," x 
ts the erueone,which makes for us, 


And that the cauſe of the Law beiag 
abolifhed, the Law is no more of V | 
lidity. 

But when che written Law makes 
for us,and E gai/ for the Adverſary, 
we muſt aliedg, 

That a Man may uſe £gwty, no 
as a liberty ro judg againit uhe Law ; 


bat only as a ſecurity againkt being | 
forlworny, when be knowes not the | 
Law. | 
Thas mea ſeck not Eguity becanſe | 
*tis good fimply,bur becauſe good for | 
them. | 

That it is rhe Came thing not 29 
make, and not w aſc rhe Low. | 

- Thax ns inther Arts, afnd nemely 

in Pbyſah;Ballacies are per Hicious ; £6 
ina QCotamen-oecalth 'usperuby ous to | 
uſe pretexts againſt rhe Law. _ 
Ana than Ouinlpacedagrel! 
inſticu- 
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inſtituted, to ſeem wiler ' then: the- 
Lawes, is prohibited. 
For Wimeſſes, we muſt uſe them 
thus: | 
V Vhen we haverthem not, we aut 
ſtand for Preſumptious, and ſay,-. 
That in Equity ſentence ought to be 
given according tothe moſt probahnli- 


ty. 
"Thar Preſumptions are: the refti- 
mony of the things them(clyes; and 
cannot be bribed, | 

That they canndt lie. 

V Vhen we have witneſſes, again} 
bim that has them aor, we mult (ay, 

That Preſumpeious, if they be inlſe, 
connot be punithed . ef y 

That if Preſumptzousrwere enough, 
witeſſerwere (upertluoug. 

For writings, when they favpur 
us3zwe muſt lay, 

T hat writings areprivate and. par- 
ticular Laws 3 and he that takes away 
om uſe of Evidenges, abgaliſbeth the 

AW. - alba x 

That fince Contracts and Negati= 
ations pale by writings, he that bars 


their ule, diflolves humane Society. 
Againſt them if they jfayourthe Ad- 
verſary,we may ſay, That, 
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That ſince Laws do not bind, tha 
are fraudulently made to paſſe, much 
lefle writings. - 

And that the Judge being to dil 
penfe Juſtice,” ought rather ro tonſi- 
der what is juſt, then what is in the 
Writing. 

That Writings may be gotten by 
fraud or force 3 but Juſtice by neither. 

That the Writing is repugnant to 
ſome Law, 'Civill, or Naturall 3 or to 
Fuſtice ; or to Honeſty, 

Thar 'tis repugnant to ſome other 
writing before, or after. 

That it crofſes ſome commodity of 
the Judge (which muſt not be ſaid di- 
realy, but implied cunningly.) 

For the Torture, if the giving of 
- it make for us, we mult ſay, 

Thar*cis the only teſtimony that is 
certain. 

But if it make for the Adverſary,we 


L ſay. 


har men inforced by Forture,ſpeak 7 
as. well that which is falſe, as that which | 


15 true. | 


That they who can endure, conceal | 
the truth; and they who cannct, fay | 


that which is falſe to be delivered from 
pain. For 


, that 
much 


) dil 
-onli» 
n the 


n by 
ther, 
ne to 
or to 


other 


y of 
d di- 
ig of 
Jy» 

at is 


y,we 


peak 7 


hich 


ceal | 

ſay | 
rom 
For 
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For Oaths 3 he that will not pur 
his Adverlary to his Oath, may 
A; 
That he makes no (cruple to be for= 
ſworn. 

That by ſwearing, he will carry the 
cauſe; which not ſwearing, he muſt loſe. 

That he had rather truſt his cauſe 
inthe hand of the Judge, then of the 
Adverſary. 

He that refuſeth to take the Oath, 
may ſay, 
That the marter is not worth ſo much. 
That if he had been an evill man, be 
had ſworn, and carried his cauſe. 

Thar totrie it by ſwearing for a re- 
ligjous man againſt an irretigious, is 
as hard a match, as to feta weak man 
againſt a ſtrong in Combare. 

He that is willing to #ke the Oath, 

may pretend. 

That he had rather truſt himſelfe, 
than his Adverlary; and that 'tis e- 
quall dealing for an irreligious man to 
grve, and for a religious man to take 
the Oath. 

Thar 'ris his duty to take the Oath, 
fince be has required to bave ſworn 


udges 
Fuag He 


tend, 

That he does piouſly commit his 
canle to the Gods, 

That he makes his Adverſary hims 
{clf Judge. 

That 'ewere ablard for him 3ot ty 
ſwear tharhas required the Judges to 
be ſworn. 

And of theſe are to be compounded 
the Formes we ae to uſe, when we 
would give, and not takethe Oath ; or 
2the, and n0t:give; or botbgive and 
take ; or either give nor take. 

But if one have ſworn contrary 
to a farmer 04th, he may pre- 


- tends 
That he was forced. 
That he was deceived, and that ne- 
ther of theſe is Perjury,fhnce Perjury is 
voluntary. 


Bur if the Adverſary do lo, he may 


Thar he that ſtands noteo what be 
hath ſworn, fubverrech humane (oci- 
ety. 

And {turning tothe Judge) What 
reaſon have we to require, that you 
ſhould be ſworn, thatjudg onr cauſe 3 

when 
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He-that Offers abc A may pre- 


| grou 
| 
| 
| - 


heawe will 6a}, 
when'we Wil not Randro th 

at We ſwear 
| And fo much for Proofes inareafi- 
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The ſecond 


(7.4 4 


Book. 


»+ OY hs 3 
The IntroltuFion, 


*Þ Þ$E Betrefe proceeting from 
S* () Þ our wid ole pp part 


* © $ which confifterh in proofe 
S$S$$Þ is already ſpoleen of. ; 

The other two parts follow ; wher- 
of one ariſeth frem the mamers of the 


ſpeaker ; the other from the paſſions of 


the Hearer. 
The Principles, Colours, ar Common 
Opinions upon which a mans'beleefe is 
grounded concerning the mameys of 
him that ſpecks, are to be "bad patrly 
Our 
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out of that which bath been ſaid before 


concerning Vertue, Book. 1. C 
_ our of thoſe things which hal 

ſaid by and by concerning the Paþ 
frons. For a man is beleev'd either for 
bis Prudence, or for his' Probity,which 
are Vertues 3 or for good will : of which 
among the Paſſions. 

The Principles concerning. belcefe, 
ariſing from the paſſion of the Hearer, 
are to be gather'd from that which 
ſhal now be ſaid of the ſeverall Paſſions 
in order, 

In every one of which three things 
are to be conſidered, 

I. Firſt how men are affeRed. 

2. Secondly, Towards whom. - 

3. T hirdly,For what. 


b — _— 


| CHAP. 2. 
Of Anger. 


ANger is deſire of revenge, joyned 


his,is,or 
The objet of Anger is alwayes 


ſome particular,or indiduall thing. | 


IneAnger there is alſo pleaſure pro» 
ceeding 


with grief for that He, or ſome of | 
wo to be negleRed. | 


| 
| 


—_—_ 
ceeding from the imagination: of rc- 
venge to come. | 
To NeglefF, is to eſteem little or 
nothing: and of three kinds. | 
1.Contempt, 
2.Croſsing. 
3-Contumely. 

Contempt,is when a man thinks ano» 
ther of lircle worth in compariſon to 
himſelf. 

Croſsing is the hinderance of anoc- 
ther mans will without deſign to pro» 
fit himſelf. 

Contumely,is the diſgracing of ano- 
ther for his own paſtime. 

The common Opinzons concernin 
_ are therefore ſuch as fol: 
OW. 

They are eably Angry that think 
they are negleQRed. 

That thinke they excell others; as 
the Rich with the Poore ; the Noble 
with the Obſcure,&c. 

And ſuch as thinke they deſerve wel. 

And ſuch as grieve tobe hindered, 


| oppoſed, or not aſſiſted. And ther - 


fore lick men, 'poor men, Lovers, 
and generally all that deſire, and at» 
tain not, are Angry with my that 

and- 


ſtanding by, are not moved. with 
their wants, 

And ſuchas having expeR ed good, 
find evill, 

Thoſe that men are eAngy 
with,are, 

Such as mock, deride , or jeſt a 
them. 

And ſuch as ſhew any kinde of Cot 
tumely towards them. 

And ſuch as deſpiſe thoſe thingy 
which we {pend moſt labour and tu. 
dy upon : and the more,' þy boy 
much - we ſeem the lefle advanced 
therein. | 
_ And our friends, rather the n thoſe 
that are not our friends, 

And ſuch as have honored #s,if they 
continae not. 

And ſuch as requite not our cours 
refie, 

And ſuch as fallow contrarycourſes, 
if they be our inferteurs. 

And our friends, -it xbeyibave ſakd, 
orgdone ws <vill,or not good, 

And fuch as give mar eave to our ws 
treaty. 


And ſuch-as are joyfull, or-calm in} 
our diſtreſs. 


And 


(188) | 


4 
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And fuch as troubling us, are not 


' themſelves troubled. 


And fach as willingly hear or ſce 
our diſgraces. 

And Tuch as negte@ ns #n the pre- 
ſence of our Competitors 3 of thoſe 
we admire, of thoſe we would have 
admire us ; of thoſe we reverence, and 
of thoſe that reverence us. 

And ſuchas ſhould help us,and neg- 
te&-ir 

And ſach as are in jeſt, when'we 
are in earnelt. 

And ſuch” as forget us, -or onr 
Names. 

An Orator therefore muſt ſo frame 
his Fudg or Auditor by his Oration ; 
as ro make him apt to Anger : and 
then make his Adverſary appear ſuch 
as men uſe rg be angry withall 


CHAP. 3, 
Of Reconciling ,or Pacifying Anger. 


Econciliation is the Appealing of 

Anger. 

Thoſe,to whom men ate eafily re- 
concaled are, | 


Such, 
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Such as bavenot offended out o 
Negle&. | 
And ſuch as have done it againſt 
their will. 

And ſuch as wiſh done the contrary 
of what they have done. 

And ſuch as have done as muchto 
themſelves, 

And ſuch as confeſle and repent. 

And ſuch as are humbled. 

And ſuch as do ſeriouſly the ſame 
things, that they do ſeriouſly. 

And ſuch as have done them more 
good heretofore,then now hurt. 

And ſuch as ſue to them for any 
thing, 

And ſuch as are not inſolent, not 
mockers,nor flighters of others in theit 
own diſpolition. 

And generally ſuch as are of a con» 
trary liſpofirion ro thole, whom men 
are uſually angry witball. 

And ſuch as they fear or reve- 
rence. 

And ſuch as reverence them. 

And ſuch as þave offended theit 


Anger 
Reconcilable are, 
Such as are contrarily affe&ted ro| 
thole! 


| 
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thole whom we have ſaid before to be 
calily angry. 

And (uch as play, laugh,make mer- 
ry,proſper,live in plentyzandinſum,all 
that have no cauſe of grief. 

And ſuch as bave given their anger 
tme. E 
Men lay down their Anger for 
theſe cauſes. 

Becauſe they have gotten the Vi- 
Qory. 

Becauſe the Offender has ſuffered 
more then they meant to infli&. 

Becauſe they have been revenged of 

another. 

Becauſe they think they ſuffer juſtly. 

And becaule they think the revenge 
will not be felt,or not known that the 
revenge was theirs,and for ſuch an in- 
jury. | 

And becauſe the Offender is dead. 

Whoſoever therefore would «f- 
ſwage the anger of his Auditor, mult 
make himſelf appear ſuch,as men uſeto 
be reconciled unto ; and beget in his 
Auditor (uch opinions,as make him re- 
concileable. 


Cnavy. 
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CHAP. 4. At 

Ar 

Of Love and. Friends. far i 

ſelves 

O Love, is to- will well to another} Ar 
and that for others,not for our 6 Ar 
lake. our vi 
A Friend is he that loves, and by An 
that is beloved. | An 
Friends one to another, are-they rours. 
that mutually love one another. An 
A Friend therefore is he, Ar 

That rejoyceth at anothers Good Yices 
And that grieyes at his hurt. An 
And that wilhes the ſame with us t& are by 

a third, whether good, or hurt. An 


And that is enemy or friend to An 
ſame man, 
V Ve love them, 
That bave done good to us,or ouri 
eſpecially if muchgeadily,or in ſeaſo 
Thar are our Friends Friends. thing, 
That arc our Enemies Enemies. An 


That are Liberall. us fre 
That are Valiant. conten 
That are Juſt. 2s the 


And that we would have love us. | con(cit 
And good Companions. 
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And ſuch as can abide Jeſts. 

And ſuch as break Jeſts. 

And ſuch as praile us , eſpecially 
far {ſomewhat that we doubt of in our 
ſelves. 

And ſuch as are neat. 

And ſuch as upbraid us not with 
our vices, or with'their own benefits, 

And ſuch as quickly forget injuries. 

And ſuch as leaſt obſerve our Er- 
rours. 

And ſuch as are not of ill tongue. 

And thoſe that are ignorant of our 
Vices- 

And ſuch as crofle us not when we 
are buſie, or angry. | 

And ſach as are officious towards us. 

And thoſe that are like us. 

And ſuch as follow-che ſame courſe 
or trade of life,- where they impeach 
not one another. 

And' fact as tabour for the ſame 
thing, when both may be ſatisfied. 

And ſach as are not aſhamed to rell 
us freely their faults, fo ir be not in 
contempr of us, arid the faults fach, 
as the world, rather then their own 
conſctencescondernnes. 

And ſuch a&are aſhametf to tell us of 
their very faults. And 
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And ſuch as we would have honoug 
us3z and not envie, bur imitate us. 


And ſuch as we would do good} 


to, - except with greater hurt to our 
ſelves. 
And ſuch as continue their friend- 
ſhip rothe dead. 
And ſuch as ſpeak their mind. 
And ſach as are not terrible. 
And ſuch as we may rely on. 
The ſeverall kinds of friendſbip, art 
Society, Familiarity , Conſanguinity 
Affinity, &c. 
The things that beget love, are, 


; Gratis 


Hnaked. 
Privaicly- 

CHAP. 5- 
Of Enmity and Hatred. 


The beſtowing 
of Benefits. 


| —C_— — C— 


H E Colours, or Common Opini 
concerning Hazred are to be tak 
from the contyary of thoſe, which co 

cern Loye and Friendhip. 
Hatred differs from Anger in this 
That Anger regards only what 
do 


gool 
to Ow 


Tiend- 


| 


ip, at 
any 


© 
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what is done to ones ſelfe 3_ but Ha- 
tred not. 

| And in this, that Anger regards 
particulars only 3 the other univerſals 


alſo. 


And in this, that Anger is curable, 
Hatred nor. 

And inthis, that Anger ſeeks the 
rexation, Hatred the damage of ones 
Adverſary. 

That with Anger there is always 
joyned Griefe 3 with Hatred not al- 


Ways. 
That Anger may at length be ſatia- 
_ but Hatred never. he 
ence it _ how the Judge, or 
Auditor may be made Friend, or Ene- 
m to us; and how our Adverſary 
may be made- appear Friend or Enemy 
tothe Judge 3 and how we may anſwer 
to our Adverſary, that would make us 


appear Enemies to him. 


C aÞP: 6. 
| Of Fear. 


Exy is a trouble, or vexation of the 
mind, arifing from the apprehenſi- 
K on 
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on of an evill at hand, which may 
burr or deſtroy. 
- Danger is the nearnefle of the exill 
teared. 

The things to be Feared, are, 
. Such as have power to hurt, 

And the fignes of will to do us hun, 
as Anger and Hatred of powerfull 
men. 

And Injuſtice joyned with power. 

+ And Valour provoked, joyned with 
power. 

And the fear of powerfull men. 

The men that are to be feared, are, 

Such as know our faults, 

And fuch as can do us injury. 

And ſuchas think they are injure 
by us. 

And fuck as have done us injury. 
And qur Competitors is ſuch thi 
ascannot latishe both, _ 

And ſuch as are feared by mort 

|! men; then we are. 

And ſuch .as have deſtyoyed greater 
men then we arc. 

And ſuch as ufe to invade their 1n- 
feriours. 

And men not paſſionate, bur dif 


ſemblers, and crafty, are more to be 
feared 


njured 
wy 
hing 
more 
rreatet 
ir in 
& dif 


to be 
feared 
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feared then thole rbar are haſty and 
tree. 

The things eſpecially to be feared 
are, 

Such, wherein if we erre, the er- 
rour eannot be repaired ; at leaft, nor 
accarding to ours, but our Adverſaries 
pleaſure. - 

And fuch as admit either none, or 
nor eahie help. 

And ſuch as being done, or about 
t@ be done to. others, make us pity 
them. 

They that feay not, are 

Such as expe& not evillz or not 
now 3 or not this; or not tom theſe. 
And therefore men fear linle in 


perieg. | | 

And men fear little that think they 
have ſuffered already. _ 

An Orator therefore that would 
put Fear into the Auditor, muſt ler 
bim ſee that he is obnoxious ; and that 
-m- then he do fuffer, and have 
ufter'd from thoſe, and at thoſe times 
they-leaſt thoughr, 


CHAP. 


K 2 
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CHAP. 7: 
Of Aſſurance. 


Sſurance is hope, arifing from an Þ 


imagination that the help is near,or 
the c vill afar off. 

The things therefore that beget 
Aſſurance are, 

Theremorenels of thole things that 
are to be feared, and the nearnels of 
their contraries. 

And the facility of great, or many 
belps or remedies. 

And neither to have done ; nor re- 
ceived Injury, 

And to haye no Competitors,or not 

eat ones, or if great ones; at leaf 
riends 3 ſuch as we have obliged,or are 
oblied to, 

And that the danger is extended to 
morezor greater than vs. 

Aſſured, or Confident, are, I bey that 
have oft eſcaped danger, 

And they to whom moſt things have 
ſucceeded well. 

And they that ſee their Equals, or 
. Inferiours not afraid. 

And they that have wherewith te 
make themiclves feared, as wealth; 
K-ength, &c. And 


_ 


—_—_— 


, 


| ; 
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And ſuch as have done others no 
wrong. 
And ſuch as think themſelves in 


| good terms with God-Almighty, 


And ſuch as think they will ſpeed 
well,that are gone before. 


——— —_C_—_ _—S@_©) 


| — 


CHAP. 8. 
Of Shame, 
cHame is a perturbation of the 
Mind ariſing from the apprehenſion 
of Evill,paſt,preſent,or co come; to the 
prejudice of a Mans own,or his friends 
repuration. 

The things therefore which men are 
dſbamed of are thoſe A Rions which pro- 
ceed from Vice,as, 

Tothrow away ones armes 3 torun 

away, fignes of Cowardlineſs. 

Todeny that which is commirted to 
ones trult,a ſign of Injuſtice. 

To have lyen with whom, where, 
and when we ought not, fignes of Ine 
temperance. 

o make gain of (mall and baſe 
things 3 not to belp with money whom 
and how much we ought 3 to receive 
help from meaner menzto ask mony at 

K 3 ule 
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uſe from ſuch as one thinks will botroy 
of him 3 to borrow of him thatexpe& 
payment of fomwhart before lent; and 
ro redemand what one has lent,of bim 
that one thinks will borrow more; and 
loto praiſe,as one may be rhoupht @6 
ask; {ignes ofWretchednels. 

To praiſe ofie to bis face 3 to praiſe 
his vertues too much,and colour his vi- 
ces 3 Signes of Flattery. 

To be wnable to indure ſuch [t- 
bours -2s men indure that are elder, 
tenderer,oremer\ia qualicy,and of le 

Acengrh ; he,fignes of Effcminacy, 
To be beholding often to another j 
and ro upbraid thoſe that wee beholding 
tohim, fignes of PaG{fanimiry. 

To ſpeak and promiſe muchof one 
ſelf mare then his dae,fignes of Atro- 
ACE. 

Towant thole things which one 
Equals, all, or moſt of them have 
artained to, is alſo a thing to be #ſþb4- 
med of. 

And to ſuffer things ignominions, 
as to ſerve abont anorhers perſon z or 
to be imployed in his baſe ations. 

In ARions of Intemperance, wht- 
thec willingly, or unwillingly com» 
mit- 
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mitted; there: is ſhame in ARions of 
Force, only when they are-done un» 
willingly. 

The men before whom we are aſha- 
med,are ſuch as we reſpeznamely, 

Thoſe that admire us. 

And thoſe whom we deſire chould 
admire us. 

And thoſe whom we admire. 

Thoſe that contend with us for hos» 
nour. | 
Thoſe whoſe opinion wet contemne 


act, 
And therefore men are moſt aſbaned 
in the preſence 
Of old and well bred men. p 
Of thoſe we art alwayes to live 
with. 
Of thoſe that are not guilty of the 
ſame fault. 
Of thoſe that do not eafily pardon. 
And of thoſe that are apt toreveal our 
faults;ſuch as are men injured, Backbi- 
ters, Sc offers, Comick Poets. 
And of thoſe before whom we have 
had alwayes good ſucceſs, 
And of thoſe who neyer asked any 
thing of us before. 
And of ſuch as deſire our Frienſhip. 
K 4 And 
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Andof our familiars , that knoy | 


none of our Crimes. 

And of ſuch as will reveal our fauls 
to any of thoſe that are named be 
fore. 

But in the preſence of ſuch whoſ: 
judgment moſt men deſpiſe, men are 
not aſbamed. 

T hereſore we are aſhamed alſo inthe 
preſence 

Of thoſe whom we reverence. 

And of thoſe who are concerned. in 
our own, or Anceſtors, or Kinsfolkes 
aQions or misfoituncs, it they be 
ſhamefull. 

And of their Rivals. 

And of thoſe thar areto live with 
them that know their diſgrace. 

The Common Opinions concerning 
Impudence are taken trom the contrary 
of theſe. 


CHAP. 9. 
Of Grace,or Favour. 


Race is that qpagerns which a man 
is (aid to doag turn, or do 
ſervice toa man inneed ; not for his 
own 


w_ 


— 
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own,but for his cauſe ro whom he does 
it 


Great Grace is when the need is 
reat 3 or when they are hard, or dif- 

Fale things that are conferr'd,or when 
the time is ſeaſonable, or when he 
that conferc's the favour is the only, or 
firſt man that did it. 

Need, is a deſire joyned with grief 
for the abſence of the thing deſired. 

Grace therefore it is notif it be not 
done to one that needs. 
. Wholvever therfore would prove 
that he has done a Grace, or Favour, 
mult (ſhew that he needed ic to whom 
it was done. 

Grace it i1$ not, 

Which is done by Chance, 

Nor which is done by Neceflicy. 

Nor which has becn required. 

Nor that which is done to ones E- 
nemy. 
Nor that which is a trifle. 

Nor that which is naught, if the 
Giver know the fault. 

And in this manner a man may 
go over the Przdicaments, and ex» 
amine a benefit , whether ic be 2 


Grace for being This, or for bein 
K 5 h 
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ſo Mach, or for being Such, of far 
being Now, &c. 


Cn aP. 10. 
Of Pity, or Compaſſion. 


Ity is a perturbation of the mind, 

ariſing from the apprehenſion of 
burt or trouble to another that doth 
not deſerve it, and which he thinks 
may happen to himfelfe, or his. 

And becaule it appercains to Pit, 
to think that he, or his may fall into 
the miſery he pities in others, it fol 
lows that they be moſt compaſſionaze, 

Who have paſſed through Miſery. 

And old men, 

And weak men. 

And timorous men. 

And learned men. 

And ſuch as bave Parents, Wite, 
and Children. 

And ſach as think there be honeſt 
men. 
And- that they are lefic Conepaſ- 
"UL PP Ye 

oareingreat deipair, 
Whoare ia great proiperity. 


And 


meſk 
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And they that are Angry; torthey 
conflider not. 

And they that are very Confident 3 
for they alſo conſider nor. 

And they that are in the At of 
contumely ; for neither do rhele £0n- 
kder. 

And they that are aſtonithed with 
fear. 

And they that think no man honeſt. 

The things tobe pirred are, 

Such as yrieve, and withall hurt. 

Such: as deftroy. 

And Calammities of forrane, if rhey 
__ as none or few friends, de- 
deformity, weaknefle, lartenefle, &c. 

And evill that arrives where good 
is expeed. 

And after extream Evill, a little 
Good. 

And through a mans life-to have no- 
good offer it (elf; or being offer*d, not 
to have been able to enjoy it. 

Men to be pitied are, 

Such as are known to us, unleffe 
they be fo-near tous, as their hart be 
our own. 

Andſuch as be of our own years. 

ouch 23 art as = 

[ 
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Such as are of the ſame,or like ſtoc 
And our Equals in di _ 

Thoſe that have leely fo er d,or are 
ſhortly to ſuffer injury ; and thoſe that 
bave the markes of injury paſt. 

And thole that have the words ora 
ions of them that be in preſer miſery, 


CHAP. 11. 
Of Indignation, 
Ppoſite in a manner to Pity in good 


men, is Indignation, which is grief | 


for the proſpericy of a man unworthy, 
With Indignation there is al wayes 
joyned a joy for the proven of a 
man worthy ,as Pity is always wich cot» 
rentment in the adverſity of them that 
deſerve it. 
In wicked menthe oppokite of pity is, 
Envy ; as allo the companion there- 
of, delight in the harm of thers, which 
the Greeks in one word have called 
S#Þxaugeraxia. But of theſe in the next 
Chapter, 
Men conceive Indignation againſt 0 
thers,not for their yerrtues,asJultice,&c, 
For theſe make Men wortby 3 and in 


Indignation we think (men namerthy. 
| |, 
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But for thoſe: goods which men in- 
dued with vertue, and noble men, and 
handſome men are worthy of. 

And for newly gotten power and 
riches, rather than for ancient, and e- 
ſpecially if by theſe he has gotton 0» 
ther goods, as by Riches, Command. 
The reaſon why we conceive greater 
Indignation againſt new then ancient 
Riches, is, that the former ſeem to 

fleſs that which is none- of theirs. 

t the antient ſeem to have bur their 
own. For with common pleople,to have 
been ſo long,is ro be ſo by Righr. 

And for the beſtowing of goods in- 
congruouſly : as when the arms of the 
moſt valiant Acbilles were beſtowed 
on the moſt eloquent UVhyſſes. 

And for the compariſon of the In- 
feriour in the fame thing, as when one 
Valiant is compared with a more Va- 
liant ; or whether abſolutely Superi- 
our, as when a good Scholer is com- 
pared with a good Man. 

Apt to Indignation are, 
They that think themſelves worthyof 


the ones goods,and do poſſeſs them, 
nd they that are good- 
And they that ate ambitious. _ 


ſerve better what anothef poſleſiath, 
then be that harh &. 
Leaſt aprro Indignation are, 

Such as are ofa poor, fervile, and 
Kot ambitious Nature. 

Who they are, that Rejoyce, or 
Grieve not at the Adverfity of him 
that ſaffers worthily, and in what oc- 
caſions, may be gathered from the con» 
trary of what has been already (aid. 

Whoſoever _— yy rorn a- 
way the compaſſion che Judge, he 
mo make him apt ro Iadignerion zand 
ſhew that his Adverſary is unworthy of 
the Good, and worthy of the Evill 
which happens to him, 


CHAP. 12. 
Of Envy. 


P Nvy is griefe, for the profperity 
of ſuch as our ſelves, arifing nor 
from any burt that we, but from the 
good that they receive. | 
Such asourſelves, I call thoſe that 
are equall to us in bloud, in age, fn'a- 


They 


And fuck as think rhemſelves de 


Cou 
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They are aptto Envy, 
That are wizhin a little of the higheſt. 
And thoſe that are extraordinarily 
honoured for (ome qualicy that is fan- 
eular 4n chem, eſpecially Wiſdotn or 
good Foreune. 

And ſuch as would be thoughe wiſe. 

And ſuch as catch atgloryin every 
aQtion. * 

And men of poor ſpirits : for every 
thing appears great to them. 

The things which men envy in-0- 
thers are, 

Such as bring glory. 

And goods of Forcune. 

And ſuch things as we-dehre for our 
lelyes. 

And things in the poſlefiion whereof 
we exceed others,or they us a litele. 

Obnoxious to envy are, 

Men of our own+time, of our own 
Countrey, of our own age, and Com- 
| petitors of our glory: 

And theretore, 

Thoſe whom we ftrive with for ho- 
nour. 

And. thoſe that cover the ſame things 

tharwwe do. 

And: thoſe that get quickly, what 
We 
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we bardly obtaine, or not at all. 

"ou thoſe that attain unto, or do 
the things that turn to our reproach, | 
not being done by us. 

And thoſe thar pofſeſſe what we haye 
poſſeſſed heretofore, So old and decay- 
ed men envy the young and lufty. 

And thoſe that have beſtowed little, 
are ſubje& ro be envied by ſuch as have 
beſtowed much upon the ſame thing. 

From the contraries of theſe may 
be derived the Principles concerning 
Joy for other mens hurt. 

He therefore that would not have his 
Enemy prevail, when he craves pity, or 
other favour 3 muſt diſpoſe the Judge 
to Envy ; and make his Adverſary ap- 
po ſuch, as are above deſcribed, to 


ſubje& to the Envy of others, 
| /&4; ) CHAP. 13. 
_ Of Emulation. 


<= / 
— FE Mulation is griefe arifing from 

that our Equals pofleſſe ſuch 
goods as are had in bonour, and wher- 
of we arecapable, but bave them nor; 
not becauſe they hayethem, but” be- 
cauſe not we alſo. No 
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No man therefore Emulates ano- 
ther in things whercot himle!fe is not 
capable. 
Apt to Emulate are, 

Such as eſteem themſelves worthy 
of more then they have. - 
And Young and Magnanimous 


n. 

And ſuch as already poſlefle the 

oods for which men -are honoured : 

or they meaſure their worth by theis 
having, 

And thoſe that are eſteemed wore 
thy by others. 

And thoſe whoſe Anceſtours, Kin» 
dred, Familiars, Nation, City, bave 
been eminent for ſome , do Emu- 
late others for that good. 

Obje&ts of Emulation are, - for 
things 3 

Vectues. 

And things whereby we may profit 
others. 

And things whereby we may pleaſe 
others. 

For Perſons, 

They that pofleſſe ſuch things. 

And (uch as many defire to be friends 
et acquainted with, or like unto. Fe. 

n 
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And they whoſe praiſes flie abroad, 
The contrary of Emulation is Con 

tempt. 

And they that Emulate ſuch as have 
the 
ſuch as bave them not : and thence it 
is, that men who live happily enough, 
unlefle they have the goods which men 
bonour, are nevertheleſſe Contemned, 


CHAP. 14. 
Of #be Manners of Youth. 


F Paſſions we have already (poken, 
Weare nexc c0Apcak of Mdnnen, 
. Mynzers are Span by Paſ- 
ſons, Habits, Ages,and Fortuney, 
What kind of Manners proceed 
from gens; and from FVertues and 
Vices {which are Habits, hath been 
already thewed. 

*There remains to be ſpoken of the 
Matacrs, that arepecutiar co ſevetall 
Ages and Fortunes. 

The Ages are Touth, Middic+ Age, 
Old- Age. 
And fit of Tawih. 
Tothg men are, 
Violent 


goods aforementioned, Contemie 
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Violeme im their delires, 
Prompt to-execare their deſires, 
Incontinent. 
- Inconſtant, exfily forſaking whar 
they defired before. 
onging mightily, and ſoon (ati(* 


Aprtto anger,and in their anger Vi- 
ofent: and ready zo exerure their anger 
with their hands. 

Lovers of Honor, and of Vitory 
more then Money,as baving not been 
yerin Want. 

Well narrred,as having nor bren ac» 
tained with mach malice. 

Fall of hopeborh becauſe they have 
woryer bet often fruſtrared, & beravſe 
they have by nararall hear rhar dlfpofi+ 
tron that _— have by V Vine 3 
Tenth being a kind of naturall drunk- 
neſs. Beſides, Hopr is of the time to 
rome, whereof Touth bath mach,buc 
ofthe time paſt lictle. 

Credulous, becauſe not yet often 
eceived. 

Eafily deceived,becauſe full of Hope. 

Valiant, becauſe apt ro Anger and 
full of Hope 3 whereof this begets con- 
hidence;he orher keeps off Fear. KE 
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Baſhfull, becauſe they eſtimate the 


Honour of ARions by the preceprs of 
the Law. 

Magnanimous, becauſe nor yer de 
—" by the misfartunes of humane 
ife. 

And lovers of Honour more than of 
Profit, becauſe they live more by Cys 
ſtom than by Reaſon; & by Reaſonwe 

uire Profit, but Vertue byCuſtom, 
overs of their Friends: and Com- 
panions. | 

Apt toerr in the exceſs, rather then, 


the defe&, contrary to that precept of! 


Chilon, Ne quid nimks 3 for they oyer- 
do every thing : they Love too much, 
and Hate tov much, becauſe thinking 
themſelves wiſe, they are obſtinate in 
the opinion they bave once delivered. 

Doers of Injury rather for - Cons! 
tumely then for dammage. 

Mercitull, becauſe meaſuring others 
by their own Innocence, they think 
them better t ban they be, and thert- 
fore lels to merit what they ſuffer 
which is a caule of Fity. 

And Lovers of Mirth,and by conſe 


quence ſuch as love to jeſt ar others. {| 


Feſting is wicty Contumely. 
CHap, 


| 


| 
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CHA ÞP. 15. 
Of the Manners of Old Men. 


e Manners of Old men are in 3 
manner the contraries of thoſe of 
Toh, 

They determine nothing : they do 
eyery thing leſs vehemently then is fit; 
they never (ay they know ;- but to eve- 
ry thing they (ay, perhaps and perad- 


Freature ; which comes to paſs from 


that having lived long, they have often 
niſtaken and been deceived. 

They are peeviſh becauſe they inter- 
pret every thing to the worſt.” 

And ſuſpicious through Incredulity, 
and Incredulous by reaſon of their Ex- 


{ perience 


They Love and Hate, as if they 

meane to continue in neirher. 
Are of poor {pirirs, as having been 

bumbled by the chances of life. 

And Covetous,as knowing how ea- 

be'risto loſe, and hard to ger. 
And Timorous,as having been coo« 
led by years. 
and greedy of life ; for good things 
(eem 
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ſcem greater by the want of them, 

- And Lovers ef themſelves out of 
Putillanimity. 

And eek profic morethan Henour, 
becauſe they love themſelves ; and 
Prafitis among the goods that are ng: 
ſim ply good, but good for ones ſelf, 

And without Þaſhulneſs, becaule 
they deſpite ſeeming. 

And bope littlez knowing byExperi- 
encethat many times good Coyntell 
has been followed with ilk event, and 
becauſe ao they be timorous. 

And live by Memory razber than 


Hope ; for Memory is of the time palh, | 


whereof 0/4 men have good ftore, 

And are full of Talk, becauſe they 

delight in their Memory. 
nd Vebement in their anger ; ba 
not ſtout enough to execute it. 

T hey bave weak, or no deſires; and 
thence ſeem Temperate. 

T hey are flaycs.to Gain. 

And live more by reaſon then Ck 
Rome z becauſe reaſon leads to Pio 
fit, as Cuſtame to that which is He 
norable. 


much : 
The 


And do ajory to indammage, a jet all 
not in Comumely. 


The! 
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And are mercifull by Compalsian, 


or imagination of the ſame Evils in 
themſelves ; which is a kind of Infir- 
mity, and. not Humanity, 2s in Towng 
Men, proceeding from a good opinion 
of thoſe that (ufler Evill. | 

And fultof complaint, as thinking 
themſelves not far trom evill, becauſe 
of their Infirmity. 

Secing then every man loves ſuch 
men, and their diſcourſes, which are 
molt agreeable to their own Manners ; 
1is not hard tqcolleQ, bow the Qra» 
tor, and his Qration'may be made ac- 


þ ceptable ro the Hearer, whether Tang 


or Old. 
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Cunap. 16. 
Of the Mauners of Middlevaged men. 


He Manners of M men, 

are berween thoſe of Touth, and 
ON Men : and therefore, 

They neither dare, nor fear too 


Hol much : but both as is fit. 


They neither- believe all ; nor re- 
jeſt all 3 but judge. 7 
They ſeek not only what is Honou- 


rable, 
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rable, nor only what is Profitabl 
bur both. '-4 

They are neither Coyetous,' na 
Prodigall 3 but in the mean. 

They are neirhereafily angry z no 
yet ſtupid : but berween both. | 

They are Valiant, and withall 
Temperate | 

# Andin generall, whatſoever is'& 
vided in Touth, and Old Men : is cots 
pounded in Middle-age, * 

And whereofthe Exce 
is in Toung or Qld men; the Mediocri 
ty is in thoſe of Middle-age. 


4 


$<,+ 


Middle-age for the Body, I call the|. 


time from thirty to five and thirty 
years : for the Mind, the nine and for- 
tieth, or thereabouts. 


an. — 
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CHAP. 17. 
Of the Manners of the Nobility, 


F Manners that proceed from te 

: ſeverall Ages we have already {pv 
en. 

We are next to ſpeak of thoſe thi 

riſe from ſeverall Fortutes. 


fe, or Deſelt | 


— — 
[EI— 
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- - The Manners of the Nobility a 
- To be Ambitious. 1 


4 men willin 
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iToundervaluc their Anceſtors E- 


quals. For the goods of Fortune ſeem 
the mote precious for their Antiquity. 

Nobilny is the Vertue of a Stock. 

And Generofity, is not to degenerate 
from the vertue of his Srock. 

For as in Plams; ſo in the Races of 
Men, there is a certain progreſle ; and 
they grow berter and loc to 2 cerw 
rin point ; and change, v4. Subtill 
Wits into Madnefic; and fttaid wits 
| into ſtupidity and Blockithnefle. 


L ——————— 
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CHa ®. 18. 


Of the Manners of the Rich. 


Ich men are Contumelious, and 


| + Proud. Tl.is they have from their 


Riches For ſecing every thing may 
de had for Mony, having Mony, they 
think they have all that is good. 

And Effeminate 3 becauſe they 
ave” wherewithail to ſubminiſter to 
their Luſt. 

And Boaſters of their Wealth: and 


ity at 


ſpeak: in bigh terms fooliſhly. For 
= talk of what they, love 

nd admire 3 and think ochgs affe& 
L D - the 


Fa 


tac ſame, thay they do.: and the truh 
is, all ſorts of men ſubmit tarhe Rach 


And think themilves. worthy, w Þ 


to. command, baying. that, by. which 
men attaig Command, 

And in general, they bavethe Mas 
ners of Fortunae _— 

They do Injury,with iateation.ng 
to huxr, byt to diſgrace; and panty 
alſo.through Incontinence. 


Theceis a difference. baweea New | 


and Ancient Riches : for they that as 
newly come to Wealth have the ſame 
faults in a greater-degree:for new riche! 
area kind of rudenels and apprentilhip 
of Riches, 


h — 
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. CHAP. 19. 


of the Manners of Men in Power, 
and of ſuch as proſper. 


Tc Manners of Men in. Power, at 
the ſame, or better thea. thoſe « 
the Rich. 

They have a greater (cnſe.of He 
nour then the Rich ; and their Mat 
ners are more Manly. : 

They are more Indulirious Xn 
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the ] 
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theRich : for Power is (ſuſtained by 
Induſtry. 

They are Grave, but without Au- 
| krenetle : for bring in place. coulpi- 
nous, they carry theraſetves the more 
modeſtly ;- and have a kind of gence 


| adcomel yp Gravicy, which the Greeks 
all ex uroTnc. 
When they do Injuries, they do 
at ones. 
The Manneys of Men tha profper, 
xe compounded of the Manyers of 
the Nobility, the Rich; and chole thar 
we Power 3 for to (ome of theſe all 
Proſperity appertaiis. 
| Proſperizy in Children, and goods 
of the Body, make men defire toe 
ceed others in the goods' of Fortune. 
Mew that Proſper have this it, to 
de more' proud, and inconfideracc 
then others 
And this good ; that they worſhip 
God truſting in him, for char they 
ind themſelves to receive more good 
then proceeds fron their Induſtry. 
The Manners of Poor Men, Obſcure 
Men, Men without *Power, and Men 
i Adverſay, may be calleQted from 
the Cofttrary of what has been ſaid. 
| L 3 CUAP. 
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CHAP. 20. 


Common Places or Principles cot 
_ cerning what May be Done, wha 
Has becn Done, and what Shall 
be Done z or of Fad Poflible, 
Paſt and Future. Alſo of Great 

' end Little. 


E have hitherto fet down ſuch 
Principles as are peculiar to ſeveral 
kindes of Orations. 

Now we are to {peak of ſuch Place 
aS are Common tothem all ; as theſe, 
Poſſible, Done or Paſt, Future, Grea, 
Small. 

Poſſible is that 

The Contrary whereof is Poſhble. 

And the like whereof is Poflible, 

And then which ſome barder thing 

is Poſſible, 
7 And the beginning whereof isFoſſ- 
ble. 

And the end whercof is Poſſible. 


Andthe uſuall conſequent whered 


is Pofble. 
And whatſocver we deſire. 
And the beginging whereof is i 


| ihe point of Doing; 
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the power of thoſe whom we can either 
compell or perſwade. | 

And part whereof is Poſhble. 

+And part of the whole thatiis Pol- 
fible. 

And the Generall if a Particular. 
And a Particular it che General]. 
And of Relatives, if one, the other. 
And that . which wichout Arr and 

Induſtry is Poſſible, is niuch more (@ 

with Art. and Induſtry, 

And that*which is Poſſible to Worſe, 
Weaker, and Unskiltulller men, is 
much more {otq Becter, Stronger, and 
more Skilfull. x 

The Pranciples concerning Impoſſi- 
ble are the Contraries of theſe. 

That Has been done, 

Then which a barder thing has been 
Done. 

And the Conſcquent whercot Has 
been done. 

And that which being Poſſible he 
bad a will ro,and norhing bindred. 

And tha: which was Poſhthle,to him 


*| ih his Angrcr. 


And that which ve longed to Do, 
And that which was belare upon 


& 4 And 
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And whole antecedent- has been 
Done 3 or that,for which it uſcsto be 
Done. 

And if that, for whoſe cauſe we' do 
this,then this, 

The Principles concerning Not dow 
are the Contraries of theſe. 

T hat Shall be-done, 

Which ſome man can, and meang 
tw do. 

And which ſame man can, and dt 
fires co Do. 

And which is in the way, and up. 
on the point to be Done. 

And the antecedents whereof are 


- And the Motive whereof is pat. 
" Of Great and Small, More and Lefr, 
ſee Chap,7. Book. r. 
— —mmnmnmnm—_ ——— 


CHAP. 21. 


Of Example, Similitude, and F4- 
bles, 


F the Principles both generall and 
ſpeciall from whence *Proofes are 

to be drawn,has been already ſpoken. 
Now follow the Proofes themlelvcs, 
which 


| 


. - 


þ 
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which are Examples or EnthyMenaes. 
An Example is eitber an Example 
properly fo called (as ſofre Aﬀtion 
:.) ot a Somniditude (Which alfo is, 
called a Parable : ) or a FuSte (which 
contains ſome A ion fained. 
AnE©xampleproper|y fo calted,is this; 
Darius ee jr —_ mi hehat 
ſubdacd: . - Acts #ſo rot 
wm Ag yprt Pon 3 then fe EaD 
craſſed the Helletpune. We oughrthere- 
fore no binder the King of Perhia from 


A Simtlewde or Pareble, is (uh #s 
followeth: They who chooſe thifr 0Ma- 
iftrates by Lot, are lihe hen that chooſt 
for their Champrons thoſe 0n whom ihe 
Lot ſball fall, rather then thoſe wb 
have the greateſt ſtrength ; and for their 
Pilot, not him that bath skill ; but bim 
whoſe name is drawn out of the #rne. 
Fable is in this manner. The 
Horſe defiring to drive out the Stag from 
his common paſture, took a man 10 aſ- 
þft bim and having received into his 
mouth a bridle, and a rider upon his back, 
obtained his intent, but became ſubje# 
tothe Man, So you of Himzra, havin 
(tn hope to he revenged of your Encmites 5 
| L 4 green 
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given wito Phalaris Soveraign Authe. 
rity, that 1s t0 ſay, taken a bridle iny 
your mouthes 3 if you ſhall alfo give bin 
« gard to higperſon, that is, let himgnt 
up upon your backs, you become his ſlave 
oreſemly aft recovery. 

To find out Examples, that is, 
A &ions done that may (erve our put 
pole, is therefore hard, becauſe no 
in our power. 

Bur ro.find F ables and Similitudes, 
is eafier ; _ becauſe by converſing in 
Philoſopby, a man may fain fomewhat 
in nature-like tothe caſe in hand. 

Examples, Similitudes and Fables, 
where Entbymemes are wanting, may 
lerye us inthe beginning of an Ord 
tion for Induffions 3 othcrwiſle arc .to 
be alledged ; afrer Enzbymemes for 
Teſtimonies. 


———_— 


—— 


CAP. 22. 


Of a.Scntence. 


A Semence is' an univerſall Propo- 

firion concerning thole things 
which are to be deſired or avoided, 
in the A&ions or Paſſions. of the 
common life. As, | 


—— — 
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A wiſc man will not ſuffer bis Ghit - 
dren to be over-learned. 

” Andisto an Enthymeme in Rheto- 

rich, as any Propofitzon is.to a Syilo- 

giſme in Logick. | 

And therefore a Sentence, if the rea- 
ſon be rendred, becomes a Concluſion, 
and both together make an Enthymeme. 
; As for Example, 

To be over-learned, beſides that it 
begets effiminacy, procures envy, There- 
fore be that's. wiſe will not ſuffer bis 
Children 10 be over -lcarned, 

Of Sentences there be four (orts, 

For they either require Proofs, or 
not : that is, are manifeit, or nor. 

Such as are manifeſt, are either ſo, 
aſloon as they are uttered; .2s, 

Health 4 4 great Good. 

Oc as ſoon as they are conlideredas, 
Men uſe to bate, whom they have burt: 
Such as are not manifeſt, are either 

Concluſions of Enthymemes 3. as , 

He that's wiſe, will. not ſuffer þis 
Chidreu, &c. | 

Or elſe are. Enthymemazicall 3. thx 
is, have in them(clves-the force of an 
Enthymeme 3 AS 

Mortal men gught 10t to carry immortal 

anger, L 5 a 
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A Sentence not Manifeſt, oupht to 
be either Inferr'd, or Confirm'd. 

I 4 thras. 

'T'is not good 10 beeffeminately mein 
ded, nor 10 be envicd by ones fell 
Citizens. A wiſe man therefore will ni 
hve bis (/hildren voey-learned. 

Confirm d thus. 

A wiſe man will not hoe bis Chil- 
dren over-lexrned, feetng too much lear- 
ning both ſoftens a mans mind, and pw 
cures him envy among bis fellow Citl- 

ens. 

If a reafon be added ro a manifeſt 
Semrence, let it be ſhort. 

Sentences become not every man 3 
but only otd men, and ſach as be well 
verſed in bufinefle. For ro hear 1 
young man ſpeak #entenees, is ridicu- 

us; and ro hear an ignoranm mm 
fpeak Semences, is xbford. 

Sentences generally received, when 
they are for oar purpoſe, ouphe rior 
eo be tegleed, becanſe they paife for 
truths. .And yet they my be denied, 
when afiy laudable caſtome, or tu- 
mour may thereby be made appear in 
the Denyer. 

The commodiries of Senrencer, ate 
tWo.. | One 


Ne. — 
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One E_ trom the Vanicy. 
bf the Hearer, who takes fot true w- 
niverſally affixmed, rhar which he has 
found fot true only in ſome pxrticu« 
lar 5 ahd therefore a man ought -t6 
confider in every thitng what 'opirjion 
the Hearer h6lds. ERIE, 
Another is, that Senrencey do dif- 
cover the manners and dilpoſmion of 
the (fpeakEr 3 (0 that if hey beZeftees 


tried goud Semences, he fall beetlees 


med a good tmait 3 and if evill, dn" 6 
villman. x 
This thuch of Sortencer, What 
they be 3 of how many-{orts ;z- how re 
de uſed ; whom they betome ;- and 
what is their profit TY. 
Ca? 23; L 

Of the Invention of Enthymnemes»-) 


QChcing an Entbymeme differs trom a 
Log icall 8y lagiſme, imchar it: nei 
the} concludes our of every thing, noe 
om-of remore Principles. 37 rite Plactd 
of ir, from whence a: mani may argue 
ought to de cercain, and dererminate.. 

And Irthuſe whoſoever makes 4 


Syllogiſme 
S . 


( — 
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Syllogiſme Rhctoricall,.or other, ſhould 
know all, or the moſt part of that 
which is in queſtionz as, whoſe- 
everis toadviſe the Athenians in the 
queſtion, whether they. are to make 
war or no, muſt know what their re- 
yenues be z what, and what kind «f 


power they have: and he that will | 


praiſe them, muſt know their aQsa 
Salami, Marathon, &c. It will be ne- 
ceflary for a good ſpeaker to have in 
readinefſe, the choiceſt particulars of 
whatſoever he foreſces he may (peak of, 
He that is to ſpeak ex tempore, mult 
comprehend in bis ſpeech as much as 
he can of what is- molt proper in the 
matter in hand, 
"* Proper, I call thoſe rhings which 
are leaſt common to others 3 as, He 
that will praiſe Achilles, 'is not to de- 
clate ſuch things as are common both 
tohim, and Diomedes; as that he was 
a Prince, and warred againſt the Tr 
jans-3. but ſuch things. as are pro 
only-co Aobilles ; as that he killed He- 
Rorand'C $ went to the warre 
oung, voluntary 
"I this iinabere be one generall 


Pluce, from-that which is Proper. 
CHAP 
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CHAP. 24. 


Of the Places. of Entbymemes O- 
ſtenfive, 


Oraſmuch as Enthymemes cither in- 

fer cruely, or ſeeme: onely ſotodo z 
and they which do infer indeed, be 
either Oſtenſive 3 or ſuch as: bring a 
man to ſome impoſſtbility 3. we will firſt 
ſer down the Places of Enthymemes O- 
ftenfive.. | 

An Oftenfive Euthymeme is, wherein 
2 man concludes th? queſtion from 
ſomwhat granted.» 

That E nthymemc which brings a 
man to an impoſſibility is an Enthymeme 
wherein from that which the Adverſa- 
ry maintaineth,we conclude that whic 
is manifeſtly impoſſible. 1 

AH Places have been already. ſer 
down in a manner in the precedent 
Propoficions of Good,,  Evill , Fuft, 
#njuft, Honourable and Diſboxourable ; 
namely ,they have. been ſer dow n asap+ 
plicd to particular SubjeRs,, or-in Come 
crete. 

Here they are to be ſet down in w 
racer 
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ther manner 3 namely in the Abſtraff 


or Kniverſall. | 

The firſt Place then let be from 
Contraries, which in the Concrete of 
Particulars is exemplified thus. If 
Intemperance be hurtfull, Temperance j 
profitable : and if Imemperance bt "th 
—_ ; neither + Temperance prof- 
$4ble. 

Another Place may be from Cogtts 
mination or affiniry of words : as it 
this Particalat. If what is Juſt & 
Good 3 then what is Juſtly well : bat 
Juſtly todie is net well : therefore wt 
all that Joſt # Gogod. 

A third from Reltrives ; as, Thk nith 
has Fuſily Done, thtrefore 2be orbe# bu 
Fuftly ſuffered. But this Pltce ſorts 
tirhes deceives : fot a than may ſufl# 
fuftly, yer tot frotn bin, | 

A fourth frotti Compariſon , thee! 
wayecs. 

rom the Great to the L 
hy ſtricken his father 3 
this man. 

From the Lefs 10 the Gvettes + 
The Gol know nb all thingy ; nench 


man, | 
Brom Equality * as, If Caprains be 
| rt 


e 3 as," 
therein 


1+.44 


—_ 


4 evilory ; why ſhould Sophifters ? 
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t alw ayes the worſe eſteemed ſor loſftig 


Another from the Time : as 
to the Thebans: If I bad requited t» 
e m__ yourCountry with my army, 
e I had ayded you againſt the Pho- 
cxans, there is no doubt bit your word 
have promiſed it me. It is abſtrd rhere- 
fire 30 deny is me now after I have truſted 


CA Sixth from what the eduerfary 
ſayes of bimſclf : as, Iphictares 4%ed 
Aritophon, wherher be world ie 4 
bribe to betyay the Army : and be anſwe- 
ring no 3 What (ſayes be ) i it likely that 
Iphicrates would betray the Army 3 and 
Ariſtophon nor? 

This Place wonld be ridiculous, 
where the Defendant were not in mureh 
more eftimarion then the acrruſey. 

A ſeventh from the Definition 3 as 
that of Sorrares 3. A Spirit s either God, 
o the Creature of Godt: and 
he denies not that there is 2 God zbas con« 
feſſes there are Spirits. 

An eighth from the diſtinf#;on of #2 
ambiguors word. 

A ninth from Diviſion + 2s, If all 
ner do wh nt anno 

b 


3 


(2 


Accuſer charge not tho. Defendant 


4 L 
ſes, whereof MD is 3 4nd the 


"te A 
for all 


' the third 3 it followes that he bas nt Þ Weem 
as; . 


done it. '» al 

A tenth from. Indufion : as, 4th 
thens,4t 'Thebes,at Sparta, & c. Aud 
therefore every where. p 

An eleventh from Authority, or pre- 
cedent ſentence; -as.that of Sapphoythat 
- Death is evill, for that the Gods have 
judged it ſo, in excmpting themſelves 

mortality. 
. Atrwelfth from the Conſequence : as, 
"T's not good to be envied ; Therefore nei, 
ther to be learned. *T'is good 20 be wiſe, 
therefore alſo ro be inftrufged. 

A thirteenth from two contrary Con 
ſequences 3. as, *'T is not Zood 20 be an 0- 
rator, becauſe if be ſpeak the truth, be 
ſhall diſpleaſe men : if be ſpeak falſely, be 
fhatldifpteaſe God. 

Here is to be noted, that ſomtimes 
this argurhent may be retorted: as thus, 
1f you ſpeak muth, you ſhall pleaſe God; 
if you ſpeak untruth you ſhall pleaſe men ; 
zherefore by all means be an Or ator. + 

A fourteenth from the quality that 
men have 20 praiſe one thing , and approve 
another :- as, We ought nor20 war ageing 

P 1 


4 
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te Athenians upon no precedent injury ; 


firall men diſcommend mjuſtice. Again, 


J Feought to warre againſt the Atheni- 


ans; for otherwiſe our Liberty is at their 
mercy, thas is, 1s no liberty : but.the pre- 
ſervation of liberty is athing thas all men 
will 2pprove. 

A fifteenth from Proportion : as, ſee- 
ing we naturalize ftrangers for their 
vertues, why ſhould we not baniſh thi - 

ger for his vices ? la 

A fixteenth from the fomilizude of 
Conſequents : as,. He that denjes3be im. 
mortality of the Gods, is no-worſe . then 
he that has written the generation of he 
Gods, For the ſame Conſequence. follows 
of both, that ſomtimes there are none. 

A ſeventeenth from that, that men 
change their mind : as, If when we were 
in baniſhmevt,. we fought to recover our 
Countrey, why ſhould we not fight now to 
retain it ? 

An eighteenth fron 4 fatned ond : as, 
tha Diomedes choſe Ulyſſes to go with 
bjm, not , 45 more viliant then another ;. 
haz 45 one that would partake leſſe of the 
glory. 

A nineteenth. from the Cauſe ; as if 
be would infer he did it from this, thas 
be bad cauſe to do it. A 


mls _ Wh 

A rwencieth trom 3h4at which © In. 

credible, bus True : as, #hat Lawes mg 

weed 8 Law 10 mend them; «s woll xs Fi 

breil in the ſalt water, may weed ſulting 
CunsP. 24. 

Of the Places of Entbymemes 2þar thu 


to 17 
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the firtt Place be from inſpefiim 
. of Times, #i{hons, of Words, oh 
ther of the Adverſary, or of the Speuher, 
dr Boch. Of the Hdotrſury 5 23, He 
faxes, be tovrs rhe Proyle, and yet be wit 
Mm the conſpiracy of 3he Thirty. Of 
Sprther z as, He fuyes, I am contenning; 
and yer I never C_—__ Of Bothz 
He never conferr d any+hing 10 vhe beneſy 
of the Commonwealth, whereas I bave ra- 
divers ciliqens with mine own way, 

A fecond from ſhewing the canſe of 
3h: which ſcemed amiſſe, and (erves for 
men of good reputation that are atty- 
ſed 5 8B, The Mother that was accoſed 
of Inceſt for being feen imbracing Mt 
Son, was abſ(olved a4 ſoon as ſhe mad 
appear, that ſhe imbraced him upon bil 
arrivall from far,by way of Salutatibi 
A third, from rendring of the cauſe; 
2, Leodamas, to whoin it worr 


— 
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Red, that he had, under the thitty Ty- 
rants, defaced the Inſcription ( which 
the People had ſer up in a Pillar) of 
his Ignominy 3 anſwered, He fot 
done 1t ; becanfe it would have been more 
mhis commodity to tet it ſtand ; thereby 
10 indear bimfel fe 0 the Tyrants, by the 
teſtimony of the *P coples hatred. 

A fourth from berrer Counſel ; ay, He 
might have done better for bimſelf ; zher- 
fore be 4id not this. e this Place eb 
teives, when the. berrer Connſel comes 
to mind after rhe FaR. 

A fifth, from 1he Incompatibitity 0 
the things robe done 3 2s, They that di 
deliberare whether they ſhould both 
mourn and facrifice at the Funerall of 
Leucothea, were told, thar if they thought 
ber # Goddeſſe, they onght not to duty" ; 
ad if they thought her a Mortall, bg 
onght not 20 ſacrifice. 

A ſixth ( which is proper to Fudiciat 
oy rom 48 Inference of Erronr ; 
at, If be 4id it not, be was 16t-wiſe, ther- 
fore he did it. 

Enthymemes that lead to Impoſſtb1lity , 
pleafe more then Oftenfive : tor they 
compare, and put contraries together, 
whereby they arethe better ſet oft, and 
more 


— 6 at ——_—— ” vr rr 5 
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more con{picuous toth2 Auditor, }. . 

Of all Enthymemes, they be bek, 
which we afſent to as ſoon as hear. For 
ſuch conſent plealerh us 5 and makes 
us favourable to the ſpeaker. 


— 


| _— 


— 


| CHAP. 26. 
Of the Places of ſeeming Enthymemg, 


OF ſeeming Enthymemes, one Plac 
may be trom the form of ſpeaking ; 
as when a man has repeated divers Segs 
ences, he brings in bis concluſion, as 
ifir follow'd neccfarily, though is do 
nor, 
A ſecond from an ambiguogs word... 
*. Athird from that which is true dv. 
ded, 16 that mhich is falſe jojned; a | 
that of Oreſtes, It was juſtice that 1 * 
ſhould revenge my F athers death , and it 
was juſtice my Mother ſhould die for kil- 
ling my. Father; thexefore'I juſtly killed 
»yy Motber. Orfrom that which 7s tt 
jojned, tothat which i falſe divided ; a, 
one cup of Wine, and one cup of Wine, 
are hurtſull 3 therefore onc cup of Wink 
& bartfull. " 
A tourth from. amplification of it * 
| Crimt, 


TE 


L' An eighth from 


ds | 
TI 
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Crime. For ncicheris the Defendant 
likely-co have commirred the Crime he 
anplifies ; nor does the Accuſer ſeem, 
when be 1s Paſſionate, to want groand 
for his Accularion. 

A fifth from fognes ;' as, when a man 
concludes the doing of the FaR from 
the manner of his life. — 

A fixth from that which comes by 
Chance, as if from this, that the Tyrar:- 
ny of Hipparchus came to be overthrown 
from the love of Ariſtogeizon to Harmo- 
dius, a man ſhould conclude, that in a 
free Common-wealth loving of Boyes 
were profitable. | 

A ſeventh from the Conſequence, as 
Baniſhment js to be deſired becauſe a ba- 
wſb'd man has wm places to dwell in, 

mg that the cauſe 

which is not 3 as, In Demoſthenes bis 

In, the war began; therefore 

olthenes governed well. With the 

Peloponneſian war began the Flague, 

therefore Pericles that perſwaded thas 
wer, did ill. 

A ninth . from the omiſſion of ſors 
Circumſtance, as, Helen did what was 
lawful, when ſhe ran away with Paris, 
becauſe ſhe had ber Farhers conſent 10 


. chooſe 


true onely during the time that ſhe buf 
not cholcn, 


A tenth; from that which is probablh 


( 240) _ = 
chuſe ber owne Huchand ; which wat 


in ſome caſt, to that which is probubl” urſay 


ſimply 3 as, 'Tis probate, be fone 
that if be did it, be ſhould be ſuſyetied; 
therefore 'tis probable be did is nat. 
From this Place one may infer 
both ways, that be did. iz not. For it be 
be not likely co do it, it may be 


be did it no: again, if be wereli 
to doit, it may be thought be did it 
for this, that be kuew heſbould be 
pefted. 


Upon this Place was grounded /the 
Ar, which, was ſo much deteſtedin 
Protager as, of making the better cauls 
ſeem the worſez & the worſe the bet. 


hs. 
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CHAP. 27. 


Of the wayes ro anſwer the Argumeny 
of the Adverſary. 


N Argument is anſwered by an «pr 


polite Syilogiſae, or by an Obje® 
Fax. L 


The Places of oppoſite Syllogiſau | Pointed 
arethe ſame with the Places of Syii] 006 jor 


giſmen') aye. 


"wa, or Engbymemer: for a. Rheto- 
well $7 Ulogiſmais an Entbymeme. 

The Places of Objections are four, 
_ ſane, As, Joekab 
proves Love to be gonad by 
mEniymenc, may be objected, that no 
Kt is good, and yet Love 19 want; or 
peticularly chus 3 The Love of Ayrrba 
wher Father w 44 104 good. 

The ſecond from GContrarics: 25, if 
the 4daerfary lay, »A goad nan decs 
_ bis friends, an Objeadon might 

made, that then, 41 ew/l/ man will dg 
3. From Similarude : 28 thugyit the 4d- 
w/e ſay, all men that arc injured, do 
ed-iy | kate choſe chat bave injured them ir may 
cauſe | do Objected, that then, all men that-bad 
ter, po benefits tpader + benc- 
— rs, that ia to ſay, 

The fourth naw 6 authority of fa- 

nur mens; as when a wan. ſhall ſay, 

Ns | thas drunken men ought ta bepardo- 

ed thoſe a&s they do intheir drunken- 

apr { nefle, becauſe they know-not what 

bje-J they do ; the. Objection may: bez that 

©} Pittacus- was of another mind, that ap- 

ng | Pointed fonſuch acts a double puniſhment; 

" pp Drunkon- 
| CG, 


bh wa 
ie had 


And 
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And foraſmuch «oj Ent 
are drawn from Probability, or Exays 
ple, or from a Signe fullible, or from 
P Signe infallible: an Entbymeme from 
Probabtlity . may be confured' Reath, 
by ſhewing that for the moſt part it fak 
out otherwiſe ; but Apparently, or' 8 
pbiſtically, by ſhewing oaly that it don 
not fall out ſo alwayes 3 whereupon 
the Judg thinks the Probability nor ſuf 
ficient ro ground his Sentence” upogy 
[The Realon whereof is hi 
Thar the Judge, while be hears 
fac proved Probable, conceivesir'# 
zrue. For che Underſtanding by 
no Obje& but Truth, And ther- 
fore by and by, when he {hl 
bear an Inflence to the comraty; 
and thereby find that he had no 
neceſsity to think it true, preſemiy 
changes his opinion , and thinks it 
falſe, and conſequently not ſo mud 
as Probable, For he cannot at one 
time think the ſame thing both Pr- 
bable and Falſe: and he that ſays 
athing-is Probable, the meanings, 


he thinkes it True, but finds notar 


"guments enough to prove it.] 


- 
- 
{ ; 
7% 
' 
F 


An Enthymeme from a fallible fig 
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m(wered,by ſhewing the fegne to be 
"7_ | 


An Enthymeme from an " Example, 
yanſwered , as an Enthymeme from 


| Trbability 3 Really, by ſhewing more 


Ixamples to the contrary ; Apparently,it 
tebring Examples enough to make it 
kem not neceſſary. | 

+ If the” Adwvanſary have more Exam- 
tes then we , we 'muſt make appeare, 
that they. are not applicable to the 


e. 
+ An -Entbymeme from an infallible 
ligne ,if the Propoſition be 3ruc, is un- 
aniwerable. Þ 


CHAP. 28. 


Amplification aud Extenuation d4re- 
not Common Places. Enthyme- 
mes by which «Arguments are 4an- 
ſwered, are the ſame with thoſe by 
which the marter in queſtion is pro- 
ved, or diſproved: © Obje@ions 
are not Enthymemes. 


THe firſt, that Amplification and Ex- 


Ftenuation are not Common Places 


M ap- 
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_ appears by this, that eAmplificatin, 
and Extenuation doprove a ta ty 
great, or lintle 5 andare therefore En. 
thymemes, to be drawn from Commun 
Places,and therefore are not the Places 
themfel ves. 
The ſecond, that Emthymemes, by 
which Arguments are anſwered, are of 
the fame kind with thoſ@dy which the 


marter in queſtion is proved, is mani- |. 


feſt by this, that theſe infer the oppo- 
ſite of what was proved by the other, 
The third, that an Objefton is no 
Enthymems, is apparent by this, that 
an Objefion is no more but an Opinie, 
Example, or other Inftance, produced 


ro make appear that the Adverſariss | 


Argument does not conclude. 
hus much of Examples, ' Sentence, 


Enthymemes, and generally of all things 
that belong to Argumentation 3 from 


what Places they may be drawn, or an] 


ſwered. 

There remains Blocution, and Diſ- 
poſition to be ſpoken of in the ner 
Book. 


The 


ation, 


to be 


re En. 
m1 
Places 
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The third Book. 
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CRnAP. I 


Of the Originall of Elo cution and 
| Pronunciation. 


$S$$S$Uree things being neceflary 
&  #Þ c0an Oratzon,namely Proof, 
+ #*Þ Elocution and Diſpoſition; 
$$ we have done with the firſt, 
and ſhall ſpeak of che other ewo in that 
which followes, 
As for Aion, or Pronuntiatian, (o 
much as is neceflary for an Orator may 


1” be fercht our of the Book of the «Ars of 


Poetry, in which we bave treated of the 
Action of the Stage. 

For Tragedians were the firſt that 
inyented ſuch Action, and that but of 
late 3 and it conſifteth in governing 
well the Magnitude, Tone, and Meaſure 
of the Voice 3 a thing leſs ſubje&to 

M 2 Art, 
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Art, then is either Proofe, or Elocy- 
Tz0n. 

And yet there have been Rules deli- 
vered concerning it,as far forth as ſerve 
for Poetry. 

But Oratoricall Action has not been 
hitherto reduced to Art. 

And Orators in the beginning,when 
they ſaw that the Poets in barren and 
faigned Arguments , nevertheleſs at. 
tained great Reputation 3 ſuppoling it 
had proceeded from the choice, or con» 
nexion of words, feil into a Stile, by 
imitation ofthem,approaching to Verſe, 
and made choice of words. 

But when the Poets changed their 
Stile, and laid by all words that were 
not in common ule, the Orators did 
the ſame, and lighted at laft upon words 
and a government of the Voice and 
Meaſures proper to themſelves. 

Seeing therefore Pronuntiation, ot 
Action are in ſome degree neceſſary al 
. fo for an Orator, the Preceprs thereot 
are to be fetcht from the Art of Poetry. 

[In the mean time this may be 
one generall Rule. If the Words; 

Tone, Greatneſs of the V oice, Gt- 

ſture of the body and Countenance, 
; ſeem 


——— — 


es 
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ſeem to proceed all from one Paſ- 
fion,then 'tis well pronounced. O- 
therwiſe not. 

For when there appear more 
paſsions then one at once, the 
mind of the Speaker appears un- 
naturall and diſtracted. Other- 
wiſe,as the mind of the ſpeaker,ſo 
the mind of the Hearer al- 
Wayes. ] 


Cuae. 2 
Of the choiſe of Words and Epithets. 


— 


T He vertues of a Word are twoz 
the firſt , that it be perſpicuous 5 
the ſecond, that it be decent ; that 
is, Neither above, nor below the thing 
ſignified 3 or, neither too humble, nor 
200 fine, 
Perſpicuous are all Words that bs 
Proper 
Fine Words arte thole,that are borro- 
wed,or tranſlated from other lignificati- ' 
ons 3 of which in the Art of Poetry. 
The reaſon why borrowed Words 
pleaſe, is this. Men are afteed with 
Words, as they are with Men, admiring 
in both that which is forrazn and new. 
M 3 To 
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Tomake a Poem oracefull, mz. 
ny things help ; but few an Orati- 
#7. 

For to a Poet it ſufficerh with wha 
Words he can to' ſet out his Poem: 
but an Orator muſt not only do that ; 
but allo ſeem nocto doit : for elſe he 
will be thought to ſpeak unnaturally, 
and not as he thinks; and thereby f 
the leſs beleeved 3 whereas beelefe is the 
ſcope of his Oration, 

The Words thar an Orator ought to 
uſe are of three ſorts. Proper 3 Such 
are Recervedzand Metaphors. 

Words taken from forrain languags, 
Words compounded, and Words new 
coyncd are {eldome to be uſed. 

$ynonimaes belong to Poets ,and E- 
quivocall words to Sophifſters. 

An Orator, if he uſe Proper words, 
and Received, and good Metaphors, ſhal 
both make his Oration beautifull, and 
not ſeemtointend it 3 and ſhall T- 
perſpicuouſly, For in a Met aphor alone 
there is perſpicuity, Novity, and Sweet 
neſſe. 


are theſe. 


:. Hethat will makethe beſt of 2 | 


thing, 


nm 


mp. 


Concerning Metaphors the Rules | 
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thing, let bim draw his Metapbor from 
ſomwhat that is better. As for Exam- 
ple, ler him call a Crime, an Error. On 
the other ſide, when he would make the 
worſt of it, let him draw his Metaphor 
from ſomwhat worſe, as,calling Error, 
Crime-« 

2. A Metaphor ought notto be ſo far 
fercht, as that the Similitude. may not 
ealily appear. 

3+ A Mctaphor ought to be drawn 
from the nobleſt things,as the Poets do 
that chooſe rather to ſay, Roſy»finger'd ; 
then Red finger'd Aurors, ' 

In like manner the Rule of Epi- 
thets is, 

That he that will adorn, ſhould ule 
thoſe of the better ſort ; and he that wil 
diſgrace,ſhould uſe thoſe of the worle:as 
Simonides being to write an Ode in h&- 
nor of the viRory gotten in a Courke 
by certain Mules, being not well paid, 
called them by their name [' Hyropsc ] 
that ſignifies their propinquity to Al- 
ſes:buthaving r<c:ived a greater reward, 
Stiles them the ſons of ſwift footed Cour- 


ſers, 


M 4 CauP 
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CHAP.3: 


Of the things that make an Oration 
lat. 


'T He things that make an Orationfla, 
or infipide, are four. 

i. Words Compounded ; [and yet 1 
Man = Compound a word,whenthe 
Compottion is neceſſary,for want ofi 
ſimple word 3 and eaſe, and ſeldom 
uſed.) 

2.Forrain words, As for example, 
ſuch as are newly derived from the La- 


tine 3 which though they were proper a. 


mong them whoſe tongue it is, are for- 
rain in another Language : and ye 
theſe may be uſed,ſo it be moderately, 

3. Long, impertinent, and often Epj- 
thets , 


4.Metaphors,indecent,and obſcure. 0h. 


ſcure they are, when they are far fetch, 
Indecent when they are ridiculous, as in 
Comedies; or too grave,as in Tragedies. 


CHap, 


LyT 

on| 
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CHAP. 4. 
ration Of a Similitude. 


A Similitude differs from a Metaphoy 


fu, | only by ſuch Particles of Compariſon 
2s thele, As3 Even as 3 $0; Evenſo, 

yet 2 | Kc, 

enthe A Similitude therefore is a Me- 


t ofa | taphor dilated 3 and a Metaphor is 

dom | a Similitude Contrafed into one 

Word. 

nple, A Similitude does well in an Ora- 
Lz- | tion, ſo it be not too frequent 3 for *tis 

er a«- | - Pocticall, 

An example of a Similitude , 1s 
this of Pericles 3 that (aid in his Orati- 
ly. | on, that the Bzotians were like to ſv 
Epi» | many Oaks in a Wood, that did nothing 


but beat one another . 
, 0b. 5s RO LOI ad 
hr, Cap. 5. 
$ 10 
es. Of the Purity of Language. 


| F Oure things are neceſſary to make 
| Language Pure. 


\P, 1, The right rendring of thoſe Par- 
M 5 ticles 
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ticles which ſome antecedent particle 
does require: Asto a Not only, a Not 
alſo 3 and then they are rendred right, 1 
when they ate not ſuſpended too long, | led 


2. The uſesf proper Words, rather ly : : 
then Fla oak unleſle there be ( a 
motive to make one do it of purpoſe. zo be 

3+ That there be nothing of double ſolve 
conſtrufion, unleſſe there be cauſe todo oy 


it of purpoſe. As the Prophetz (of the 
Heathen) who ſpeak in generall terms, 
to the end they may the better main- 
taine the truth of their *Prophecies ; of il 
which is eaſier maintained in generals, | 7. 
then in particulars. For 'tis eaſter to | * 
divine, whether a number be even or | \ 
odd, then how many 5 and that athing A 
will be, then when it will be. 

4+ Concordance of Gender, Num- 
ber, and Perſon 5 as notto ſay Him Defi 
for Her; Man for Men; Hath for 
Have, uliny 

In ſfumme ; a Mans Language ought |, 
to be eafie for another to read, pro- 
nounce, and point. the 

Befides, to divers Antecedents, let 
divers Relatives, or one Common to | 
them all, be correſpondent : as, Heſaw 
the Colour 5 He heard the Sound ; or be 
pre 


| (25 3) 

perceived both Colour and Sound : but by 
no means, He hegrd, or ſaw both. 

Laſtly, that which is to be interpo- 
ſed by Parentbeſss, let it be done quick- 
ly: as, I purpoſed, having ſpoken to-bim 
lu this, and to this purpoſe) afterward 
to be gone. For to put ir off thus z I re- 
ſolved, after. I had ſpoken to him, to be 
gone; but the ſubjeft of my ſpeech was 10 
this and this purpoſe, is vitious. 


OT OT? 
Of the Amplicude axd Tenuity of Latt- 


he 


| . Euage. 
| A Man ſhall adde Amplizyde, or Dig- 


nity to his language, but by ſuch 
means as theſe. 

1. By changing the Neme with the 
Definition, as occaftion ſhall ſerve, As, 
when the Name ſhall be Indecent, by 
uling the Definition z or Contrary. 

2. By Metaphors. 54 

3. By uſing the plural Number for 
the hngular. 

4. By privative Epithess. 


CnRraP. 
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CHAP. 7. 


Of the Convenience, or Decency of Elocy- 
t10n, 


Locutions are made Decent, 

r. By (peaking Feelingly chat is,with 
ſuch Paſſhon as is fit for the matter he 
isin; as Angerlyin matter of Injury. 

2. By ſpeaking as becomes the *Per- 
ſon of the Speaker ; as for a Gentleman 
to ſpeak Eruditely. 

3. By (peaking propor t7onably to the 
matter 3 as of great affaires to [peak in 
a high; and of mean, in a low ſtile. 

4. By abſtaining from Compounded, 
and from Out-landiſh Words ; unleſſe 
a man ſpeak Paſſtonazely, and have al- 
ready moved, and,as it were,inebriated 
his Hearers. Or Ironically. 


that { 
quire 
ation 


word 
betw! 


a 
<2 
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| It confers alſo to perſwalion very | 


much) to uſe theſe ordinary formes of 
ſpeaking, All men know ; *Tis confeſſed 
by all; No man will deny, and the like, 
For the Hearer conſents, ſurprized 
with the fear to be eſteemed the ' onely 
Iznorant man. 

"Tis good alſo, baving uſed a word 
that 
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that ignifies more then the matter re- 
quires, to abſtain from the Pronunci- 
ation and Countenance that to ſuch a 
word belongs 3 that the Diſproportion 
between it and the matter may the 
leſſe appear. And when a man has 
ſaid too much, it will ſhew well to cor- 
re&” bimſelfe : For he will get beliefe 
by ſeeming to conſider what he ſayes. 
[But in this a man mult have a 
care not to be to precile ia ſhewing 
of this Conſideration, For the 0- 
ſentation of Carefulnefle is an ar- 
gument oftentimes of lying 3 as 
may be obſerved in ſuch as-rell par- 
ticularities not :ealily obſerved , 
when they would be thought to ſpeak 
more preciſe truth then is required. ] 


——_— _—__—_F 
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CHaPp.S. 
Of two ſorts of Stiles. 


Here be two ſorts of Stiles, 

The one continued or to be com« 
prehended at once-3 the other divided, or 
diſtinguiſhed by Periods. 

The firlt ſort was in uſe with anci- 


ent Writers 3 but is now out of date. 
| An 
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An example of this Stile is in the 
—P 
1s NO 
. Hiſtory. 


of Herodotus ; wherein there 
eriod till the end of the whole ' 


In the ocher kind of Stzle, that is di- | 
ſtinguiſhed by Periods, a pertod is ſuch | 


a Part as is perfe& init ſelfe ; and ba 
ſuch length, as may eaſily be compre- 
hended by the unlecttanding, 

This no kind is pleaſant; the for- 
mer unpleaſant, becauſe this appeares 
finite, the other infinite: in this the 
Hearer has alwayes ſomewhat ſet our, 
and terminated tohim ; in the other 
he fore-ſees no end, and has nothing 
finiſhed to him : this may eaſily be 
committed to memory, becauſe of the 
meaſure 'and cadence (which is the 
cauſe that verſes be ealily remembred;) 
the other not. 

Every Sentence ought to end with 
=> period, and nothing to be interpe» 
ed. 

Period is either ſimple, or divided in* 

to Parts. 

Simple is that which is Indivifible 3 
as, I wonder you fear not #heir ends,whoſe 
#c1rons you imitate. 

A Period divided, is that which a 
only 


—_— 


| 


} Oppoſition of the parts one to another. 
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only has perfeRtion and length conve- 
alen: for reſpiration, but alſo Parzs. 
As, I wonder you are not afraid of their 
ends, ſeeing you imitate their actions : . 


| where inthele words, I wonder you are 
| not affaid of 1heir ends, is one (Colon, or 
| Part; andinthele, Seeing you imitate 


their actions, another : and bothtoge- 
ther make the Period. 

The parts, or members, and peri- 
ods of ſpeech ought neither to be 200 
long, nor 200 ſhort. 

T v0 long are they, which are produ- 
red beyond the expeRation of the Hea- 


| rer. 
' T0 ſhort, are they that end before he 
; expeQs ir. 


Thoſe that be 200 long, leave the 
Hearer behind, like him that walking, 


| goes beyond the uſuall end of the walk, 


and thereby out-goes him that walkes 
with him. 

They that be $99 ſhort,make the Hea» 
ter tumble ; for when he looks farre 
before him, the end ſtops him before 


he be aware. 
A period that is divided into Parts, 


is either dtvided only 3 or has alſo an 


Divi- 
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Divided onely is ſuch as this ; Thi 
the Senate knowes 3 the Conſull ſees ; and | 


yet the man lives. 
A Period with Oppoſetion of Parts, 
called alſo Amntitheſss, and the parts 


Antitheta, is when contrary parts are put | 


together 3 or alſo joyned by a third. 


— — 


of 


4 


Contrary parts are put together , as FO: 
here, The one has obtained Glory, the de 
other Riches ; both by my benefit. that b 

eAntitheta are therefore acceptable; | it nec 
becauſe not only the parts appear the | ate m 
better for the oppoſition ; bur alſo for | make 
that they carry with them a certain ap- | theth 
pearFnce of that kind of Enthymeme, | An 
which leads to Impoſſtbility. pleaſ: 

Parts, or Members of a Period, are | Word 
ſaid to be equall, when they have alto- | us lea 
= or almoſt equall Number of | plealc 

yllables. ns, 

Parts, or Members of a period, with: 
are ſaid to be like, when they begin, or an Ol 
end alike : and the more Similitudes, | ſudd: 
and the greater equality there is of Syl- | riſhet 
lables, the more gracefull is the Pe» | putin 

riod. mon ' 
Ho 
\ milit 


CHAP, | grace 
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CHAP. 9. 


p 
pos. Of thoſe things that grace an Oration, 
"ow nd make it delightful! 

repur | © Marerdelrg tfull. 

+ 6 

r, | ROraſmuch as there is nothing more 
, the | delightfull roaman, then to finde 


that he — 15 6OIOM and learns eafily 3 
ble; | itneceflarily follows, that thoſe Fords 
r the | are moſt gratefull to the Eare, that 
} for | make a man ſeem to ſee before his eyes 
1 ap- | thething fignified, 
eme, | And therefore forrain Words are un- 
pleaſant, becauſe Obſcure; and Plain 
are | Words, becauſe 200 Manifeſt, making 
ilto- | us learn nothing new : bur Metaphors 
r of | pleaſe 3 for they beget in us by the Ge- 
ws, or by ſome common thing to that 
40d, withanother,a kind of Science : as when 
, or | anOld Man is called Stubblez a man 
des, | ſuddainly learns that he growes up, flo- 
yl» | ciſheth, and withers like Graſs, being 
Pe. put in mind of it by the qualities com- 
mon to Stubble,and ro Old Men. 
| That which a Metaphor does, a Sz- 
} militude does the ſame z but with leſs 
grace, becauſe with more prolixity, 


Such 
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Such Enthymemes are the moſt grace. 
ful,which neither are preſently veryMz- 
nifeſt, nor yet very bard to be under- 
. ſtoodzbur are comprehended,while they 
are uttering, or preſently after, though 
not underſtood betore, 

T he things that make a ſpeech grace- 
full, are ys 4 Antitheta, Metaphors, 
and eAnimation. h 

Of Antitheta, and Anticheſis hath |< 
_ ſpoken in the precedent Chap- Mais 


I 
a 


Of Metapbors the moſt gracefulistha |? 
which is drawn from ©Propor tzon. On 


[eAviſtotle (inthe 12 Chap 
ter of his Poetry) defines a Me- 
tapbor to be the tranſlation ofa 
name from one fignification to | 
another z whereof he makes four | 
kinds,1. From the Generall to the 
Particular. 2, Fromghe Particw- 
larto the Generall. 3. From one 
Particular to! another. 4. From 
*P roportion,] 

A Metaphor from Proportion is{uch | & 
as|his, A State without Touth | is a Te yy, 
without a Spring. | 


Animation 1s that expreſſion Which _ 
makes us ſeem to ſee the thing before | | 1 


Our 
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" | oareyes 3 a$He that ſaid, The Athe- 

wans powred out their City into Sichly, 

ile they Mfanings they ſent thither the greateſt | 

Army _ could make ; and this is 

the greateſt grace of an Oration. 

grace It therefore in the (ame Sentence 

aphore, | dere concur both Metaphor, and this 
? | {rimation, and alſo Amitheps, it can- 

& hay | ot chooſe bur be very grarefull, 

That an Oration is graced by Metaphor, 


Chap- | 

" Animation and 'Antitheſis, hath Deen 
is tha; | id : but bow 'tis graced, is to be ſaid 

inthe next Chapter. 

Chap- I —_ —_—— 
2 Me- 
n ofa | CAP. 10. 
, Fn ' Inwhae manner a2 Oration # graced * 
othe | © "he things aforeſaid. 
Pp Tis graced by Animation, when the 
" ations of living Creatures are at- 


tributed to things without life; as 
when the ſword is ſaid to dewoure. 

Such Metaphors as theſe come into 3 
| Mans minde by the obſervation of 
hich things that have ſimilitude and propor- 

tion one to another. And the more 


' unlike , and .unproportionable the 
things 
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things be otherwiſe,the more gyacehach | And 
the Metaphor. xe Met, 
A Metaphor without Animation, add; and bev 
gracethen, when the Hearer finds be yith m 
learns ſomewhat by {uch uſe of the | gy 3 at 
word. in Old 
Alſo Paradoxes are graceful,ſo men in. | ——— 
wardly do beleeve them : for they haye 
in them ſomewhat like to thoſe jells 
that are grounded upon the fimilitude 
of words, which have uſually one ſenſe, | Of 
and inthe preſent another ; and ſom- b 


what liketo thoſe jeſts which are grouns b 
ded upon the deceiving of a mans expe. 
Ration, THe 


And Paragrams , that is, allufions | tO 
of words are gracefull, if they be well But 
placed 3 and 1n Periods not too long 3 lured 
and with Antitheſss : for by theſe means | Ors 
the ambiguity is taken away. Way V 

And the more of theſe 3 namely, | Bu 
Mctaphor, Animation, Antithefss, E- \ryabc 
quality of members a Period hath, the  Leali 


more graceful it is. ; (ure 1 
Similitudes grace an Oration, when © W., 
they contain allo a Mctaphor. lng. 


And *Proverbes are graceful] , be- | A 

cauſe they are Metaphors,or tranſlations 

of words from one ſpecies to another. 'Read 
| An 
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cehath | And Hyperboles, becauſe they alſo 


we Metaphors : but they are youthfull, 


t, add and bewray vehemence ; and are uſed 
ads be yith moſt grace by them that be an- 


of the 


en in. | 


y have 
e Jells 
litude 
ſenſe, 
ſom- 
rouns 
CXpe- 


fons 
> well 
ong 3 
Neans 


nely, | 


, 
, the 


vhen * 


ty 3 and for that cauſe are not comly 


in Old men, 


LE —_.— 


| CHAP. 11. 


Of the difference between the Stile to 
be uſed in Writing,and the Stile to 
be uſed in Pleading. 


He $ti/e that ſhould be Read ought 
to be more exa@ and accurate, 
But the Stile of a Pleadey ought to be 
ſued to Ation and Pronuntiation. 
Orations of them that Plead, pals a- 
ny with the Hearing. 
But thoſe that are Written men car- 
{ryabout them , and are conſidered at 
Leaſure 3 and conſequently muſt en- 
; (ure to be fifred and examined. 
Written Orations appear flat in Pleg- 


ling. 
And Orations made for the Barr, 
when the Action is away, appear 1n 


Reading infipide. 


In 
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In Written Orations Repetition is} Th 
juſtly condemned, ! xem! 
Bur in Pleadings, by the belp of Adi. yhere: 


on, and by ſome _—_ inthe Pleader, 
Repctition becomes Amplification.” 

In written Orations Disjun&ives & | 
ill 3 as, Icame, 1 found him, I ackel of 
him : for they ſeem ſuperfluous,and but ( 
one thing ,becauſe they are not diſtin- 
ouiſhed by Aion. 

Bur in Pleadings 'tis Amplification ; 
becauſe that which is but one thing, is 
made to (cem many. 

Of Pleadings, that which is Fudicial 
ought to be more accurate, then that 
which is before the people. 

And an Oration to the people ought to | ye 
be more accommodate to Action, then | To 
a Fudic1all. ' times 

And of Fudiciall Orations , that | 4 th 
ought to be more accurate , which is | yqy gy 
uttered to few Judges 3 and that ought | %$,, 
to be more accommodate to AQion; | 1 oy 
which is uttered to Many. As ina Ph | 
Fure,the farther he ſtands off that be» ! 11, p, 
holds ir,theleſs need there is that theco- | yy, | 
lours be fine : ſo in Orations, the far- | mim, 
ther the Hearer ſtands off, the leſs need | 
there is for his Oration to be _—_— 

here 
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Therefore Demonſtrative Orations 
xe moſt proper for writing , the end 


Lion it 


| Ati whereof is to be Read. 

Hales, - — — 
_ CHAP. 12. 

ves do 


| aikel | of the parts of an Oration, and their 
nd but Order. 
liſtin- 
He neceſſary Parts of an Oration 
wen; 1” are buttwos Propoſfitions,and Proof; 
Ng, 8 Tyhich are as it were rhe Probleme, and 
. , {Demonſtration. | 
dicidl | The Propoſition is the explication, 
n. that | opening of the Matter to be proved. 
And Proof is the Demonſtration of 
ghtto | te Matter propounded. 
, then | To theſe neceſſary parts, are ſom- 
| times added two other , the Proeme 
hat | and the Epilogue, neither of which'are 
5 | any proof. 

Wi | Sothatin ſum, there be four parts of 
tion, |1n Oration; the Proeme, the Propoþti- 
2 m, or (as others call it) the Narratzon, 
& des | the Proofes (which contain Confirms- 
he | ty, Confutation, Amplificatiou, and 


Hy Diminution 3 ) and the Epilogue. 


Crap 
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CHAP. 13. 
Of the Proem. 


Cxhort, 
lametb 
Hlearcr 

Proc 
oper { 


He *Procm is the Beginning of an /the Pro 
Oration, and, as it were, the pre» |Exardu 
paring of the way before one enter in- ſit, ig 


to it, 

In ſome kinds of Orations it reſem- 
bles the Prelude of Muſicians, who 
. firſt play whar they liſt, and afterwards 
the I une they intended. 

In other kinds it reſembles the Pro- 


logue of a Play, that contains the Ar- | 


gument. 

Proems of the firſt ſort, are moſk 
proper for Demonſtrative Orations; 
in which a Man is free to fore-tell, oc 
not, what points be will inſiſt up- 
on 3 and for the moſt part 'tis better 
not : becauſe when a man bas not ob- 
liged himſelfe to a certain matter, Di- 
greſſion will ſeem Variety : but if he 
have ingaged himſelfe, Variety will 
be accounted Digreſſion. 

In Demonſtratives the matter of the 
*Proem conhlifteth in the Praiſe or Diſ- 


praiſe of ſome Law or Cuſtome, or in 
E xhor- 


he Poe 


ator < 
{tion 


that thi 


'memb! 
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[xhort4tion, or --« CAN or in 
lmetbing that ſerves: to incline the 
fleucr ro che purpole. 

Proemes of the lecond kind are moſt 
roper for Fudiciall Orations. For as 
of an |the Prologue in a DNramatich, and the 
e pre- |[xardiven in an Epigue Poeme, ſerreth 
er in» {iſt in. few. wards the Argument of 
he Poeme : ſo in a Fudicadl Oration the 
(razor oiight to exhibit a Modell of his 
tion, that the mind of the Hearec 
y,not be ſuſpended, and for want 
forer light, erre or wander. | 
Whazſaeves elſe belongs ta. a proeme, 
idrawn from ane of thele fourz: From 
be Speaker, Fromicbe Adverſary, Fram 
moſt jy ana or from the Matter. 


elem- 
who 
wards 


10153 |. From che Speaker and Adverſery ace 
11, or [ſawn into Proens ſuch Criminations 


: up- we] Purgations as belong .nor to the 
t ob- To the, Pefendgut is. neceflary in. 


, Di- \he Prgeme ta anſwer tathe accuſations 
if he Jot his Adver{ary ; that thoſe being clea- 
will dy he may bave a more favourable en- 
trance to the reſt of his Orat/on, 
Butto the Plaimiife*ris berrer $9.calk 
Diſ- \igCriminarions all in co tbe Epilogue, 
Xr in |thazche Judge may the more cakily re- 
xb0r- | member them. N From 
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From the Hearer and from the Mihed ; t! 
ter are drawn into the proem ſuch thingh them. 
as ſerve to make the Hearer favourablin Den 
or angry; attentive, or not attentiygſhſes, ſh: 
as need ſhall require. chink 
And Hearers uſe to be attentive t&courſe 
perſons thar are repured:good; tothingKyprehe 
that are of great Conſequence, or'thaOn the 
concern themſelves, or that are ſtrangeKil be b 
or that delight. | his 
But to make the Hearey attentive, ing he 
not the part of the proeme 'only, 'but 'Whraie/. 
any other part of the Oration, and raFThe ! 
ther of any other part, then of the po-Jin is ta 
eme. For'the Hearer is every wheehhich ar 
more 'reinifle then in the ' beginning, Yyarion: 
And therfore whereſoeyer there is need; Iyive 0 
the Orator muſt make appear both the heme, 
probitie of his —— and that the 
matter in hand 'is of great Conſequenct ſhown 
or that it concerns the Hearer ; or that Jya, 
it is ew'5-or that it is delightful. ' © Jurſaric 
He that will have the Hearey atten» Jear gri 
tive to him, but not tothe Clauſe, mult Þ;, and 
on the other ſide make it ſeem thar the Jhhe per 
matter is- a trifle, without relation to [lt ; 
the Hearer, common, and tedious. © Matter 
Thar the Hearer may be favourable | 
tothe Speaker, one of two things is re- 
quired ; 
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ed 3 that he love him, or that he 
them. 
vein Demonſtrative Orations, he that 
Siſes, ſhall have the Hearey fayourabtle 
think himlelf,or his own manners, 
tFcourle of life, or any thing he loves, 
Wnprehended in the ſame praife. / 

Dn the contrary, he that diſpraiſes, 
Frange&i! be beard favourably, if the Hearer 
_  Hhis enemies, or their courſes, or any 
ive, ing he bates, involy'd in the ſame 
ue ory tieſ. 
1d 14-F The Proeme of a Deliberative -Ora- 
E p\t-in is taken from the ſame things, from 
wheteFhich are taken the proemes of Fudiciat 

rions. For the matter of a Delibe- 

Oration needeth not that naturall 
me, by which is ſhewen what we 
to ſpeake of ; for" that is already 
Town : the Proeme in theſe, | bei 
that Juade onely for the Speakers, or A4- 
*  Imſaries ſakezor to make the Matter ap- 
tel Tear great, or little, as one would have 
nuſt t, and 'is therefore to betaken from 
the The perſons of the Plaimife or Defen- 
1 to [lat 5 or from the Hearer, ot from the 
Us Matter, as in Orations Fudicialt. * 


l. N 2 CHaP. 
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CHA P. 14. 


Places. .of Crimination ,, and Purgh 
tion. 


i, ONe is from the removall of il 
opimon in the Hearer, imprin- 

ted ja him by the Adverſary, or 

therwile. 

..2« Another -from. this, That the 

thing done is 108 burtfull, or 103 to him, 

or nut ſo machyor 101 unjuſt or not Fes, 

or 163 di 177 any | | 

- A third trom the Recompencez 
I Zhi harm, but with 7 did big 
honaur. _ . 


. 4. A fourth from the; Excaſe ; "Y 


Is was Errour, Miſchance, or Got 
rains. a 
+ $- A fifth from the Intention 3 a5, 
One thing was done, anather meant. 
6. A {ixth, from the C 
of the Accuſer 3 as, What I bave done, 
the Ascuſer hes done tho ſame ; or his 
Father, Kjnſman, or Friend, : 
7. From the Comprehenpos, of theſy 
that are in Reputation ;' as, What I did, 
ſuch, avd ſuch baue done the ſame, whe 


never- 
%. 


_— 
FE 


T3 
# | 


IÞ_3. 


_—_— 


SEED Þ 
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: | woertheleſſt are good men, 


8. From Compariſon with ſuch as 


: | have been falfly xccnſed, or wrong 
ſuſprted, and nevertheleſſc ys." 


right. 
9. From Recrimination ; as, The 
Hienſer is a man of ill life, and they fore 


In- | ws #0 be believed, 


10, From that the Fudgement be- 
$0 anther Place, or Times as, 
Theve already anſwered, or am to a1- 
ſwer elſe-where'ro this Matter, + 
11, From Grimination of the Cri- 
mination 3 2s, 1t ſerves onely to pervert 
Fudgement.” . | 

12. A twelfth, which is common 


{both to Crimination 'and Purgation , 


and is taken from ſome figne 3 as Teu- 
cer is not ro be beljeved, becauſe bis Mo- 
ther was Priam's Siſter, On the other 
fide, Teucer is - to be believed, be- 
cauſe bis Father was Priam's enemy. 
13. A thirteenth, proper to Cyi- 
mmation anely, from. prarſe and diſ- 
priſe mixt; as, To praiſe ſmall 
things, and blame'grear ones z or ro 
praif: in' many words, and blame 
with effeRuall ones 3 or to praiſe ma- 
ny things that are good, and then 
| N 3; adde 
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adde one evill,.. bur a great one, 
14. A fourteenth, common both tg 


Crimination and Purgation, is takeq | imo 
from the- interpretation of the fa : (@ | wi 


he that purgeth bimſelf interprezeth the 
fa alwaies in the beſt ſenſe; and he 


that Criminates,' alwaies in the worſt; | jo 


as when Ulyſſes ſaid, Diomedes choſe hin 
for bis companion, as the moſt able of the 
Grecians, 0 aid him in his exploits : bur 
his Adverſary ſaid, He choſe him ſor bj 
cowardize,as the moſt unlikely 20 ſhare 
with bim in the Honor. 


—___ 


"© a». IS. 
Of the Narration 


He Narration is not al waies conti- 

nued and of one Peece 3 but fom- 
times, as in. Demonſtratives, interrup- 
ted,and diſperſed through the whole 0- 
r4tion. 

For there being in a Narratin 
ſomthing that falls not under Art; 8 
namely,the Aions themſelves, wibd 
the Orator inventeth not 3 be mult 
therefore bring in the Narration 
them where he beſt may. As for ex- 
am 


<1 

zmple,. if being to| praiſe a Man, you 
would make a Narration of all his Acts 
immediately from the beginning, and 
without interruption, you will and it 
neceſſary afterwards to repeat the ſamo 
As again, while from {ome of them 

praiſe his Valour, and from 0- 
thers bis Wiſdom 3 whereby your Ord» 
tion ſhall have leſs v ariety,and ſhall leſs 


C. 
"Tis not neceſſary alwaies that the 


ſhare | Narration be ſhort. The true meaſure 


of it mult be taken from the matter that 
is to be laid open. 

In the Narration, as oft as may be, 
tis good to inſert ſomwhat commenda- 
ble in ones ſelf, and blameabtle in ones 
Adverſary ; As, 1 adviſed bim, but be 
would obs no Counſell, 

In Narrations,a man is to leave out 
whatſ oever breeds compaſlion, indig- 
nation in the Hearer beſides: the: pur- 
ole 3 rs #Hlyſſes in Homer, relating his 
ravels to: Alcinow,to move compath- 
on in himzis ſo long in it, that it conliſts 
of divers books : but when he comes 
home,tells the ſame to bis wife in tbir- 
ty Verſes, leaving out what might make 
her ſad. 


of 


N 4 


RS: 
The Narration ought-2{ſoto' be in 


Bel 


ſach words as argue the Mey 3 thy | te A 


is, ſome vermous 'or yicidas' habit fi 
bim of whom we ſpeak} althongh ir be 
not expreſt ; As,ſetting his arms 4 


_ the Pride of him that ſo anſwe 
red. | 
In an Oration aman dots better to 
ſhew his affeRion then his judgment 
that is, "Tis betcer'to fay, 'T like thi; 
then ro'ſay, Thi i better. © For bythe 
one you would ſeem wiſe, by the othet 
good. But favour followes Goodneſs ; 
whereis wiſtome pracuresenvy. 

' Butifr eAMﬀ-Qion fed incrediie, 
then enher a reaſon muſt be rendted;4 
did Fnrigone, For when the had faid, She 
loved ber brother better than her Huf- 
band,or children ; ſhe added, for husband 
and children I may have more ; but anc- 
then brother I cannot, my Parents being 
both deat, Oc elſe a'man muſt ufc this 


forme of ſpeaking 3 1 know this affe@i= | 


on of mine ſeems ſtrange to you; but never- 
theleſs it ſuch. For'tis not eafily be- 
leeved, rhat atiy man has a mind rodoe 
any thing that is not for his own 


ood. 
S Be- 


| 008, 
geco 
| 


bold, be anſwered, &c.by which is ink- | 
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Beſides in a Narration, not onely 
the ARions themſelves ; but the Paſh- 
and fignes that accompany them, 


| geco be diſcovered, 


And in his Narration a man ſhould 


| make himſelf and his Adverſary be 


confidered}for ſuch,and ſuch, as loon, 


' | and;as covertly as hecan. 


A Narration - may have neede 
ſomtimes not ro be in che begin- 


ning- 

In Deliberative Orations , that is, 
whereſoever the queſtion is of thin 
to come 3 a Narration', which is 
alwayes of rhings paſt, has no place : 
and yer things palt may, be recoun- 
ted, that men may Deltberate ber. 
ter of the future : But that is not'as 
Narration, but Proof; for ”tis Ex- 


There may alſo be Narratiottin De- 
libergtives,in that part where Crimiide 
won and Praiſe comein : ' Bat, rhac 


- part is not Deliberative,but Demonſtra= 


tive . : 


N 5 CHAP. 
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CHa?P. 16. 


Of Proofe, or Confirmation , aud Refy 


P Roofs areto be applied to ſomething | 

Controverted, 

The Controverſie in Fudiciall Org. 
tions is, Whether it has been don ; whe- 
ther it has been hurtfull ; whether the 
matzer be ſo great, and whether it be 
Fu, or 210, 

na queſtion of Fa, one of the 
Parties of neceflity is faulty (for ig- 
norance of the Fafis no excule) and 
therefore the Fad is chiefly to be in- 
hited on. 

_In Demonſtratives, the Fad for the 
molt part is ſuppoſed : but the: þv- 
Tour ,and profit .of the Fat arc to be 
proved. . 

In Deliberatives, the queſtion is, 
Whether the thing be like to be, or like- 


ly to be ſo Great ; or whether it be Fuſt; | 


or whether it be profitable. 
Beſides the application of the proef 
to the queſtion, a man ought to 0 
ſerve, whether his Adyerſary bave ly- 
* ed 


+ - 


Th 
x4am; 
A. 


thing | 


| Ora. 
; Whes 
er the 


it bk 


ff the 
Ir ge 
) and 
e in- 


x the 
e by- 
tO be 


n 1s, 
like- 
Fuſt; 


roofe 
«a 
ly- 
ed 


| Cauſe. 


Refs 


7) 
ein any point without the Caule. 
For 'ris a ſigne he does the ſame inthe 


- 


The proofes themſelves are either 
Examples, or Enthymemes. 

A Decliberative Oration, becauſe” cis 
of things to come,requireth rather Ex- 
amples, then Enthymemes. 

But a Fudiciall Oration, being of 
things paſt, which have a neceflity in 
them, and may ſbe concluded Syllo- 
giſtically,requireth rather Enthymemes. 

Enthymemes ought not to come too 
thick rogether : for they 1hinder one 
anothers force by conterniling the 
Hearer. 

Nor ought a man endeavour to 
prove every thing by Enthymeme, leſt 
like {ome Philoſophers, | be 'colle& 
what is known,from what is lſſ known. 

Nor ought a man to uſe Enthy- 
memes, when he would move the Hea- 
rer to ſome afteRion : For ſeeing di» 


. yers motions do mutually deſtroy or 


weaken one another, be will :loſe ei- 
ther. the Enthymeme, + or the ffe#ion 
that he would move. "21 | 

For the ſame reaſon, a man ought 
not to uſe Enthymemes when'he would 


expreſle Manners, Bur 
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Bur whether he would move affe 
20x, or infiruate his Manners, be 
may withall uſe Sentences. | 
A Deliberative Oration is moredif. 
ficulrthen a Fudiciel, becauſe 'rig-of 
the future, whereas a Judicial is of 
that which is peſt , and that conſe. 
quently may be known 3 and becauſe 
it bas pranciples, namely the Lawyand 
it is ealier to prove from principles then 
without. 
Befides,a Delaberative Oration wants 
thoſe helps of rurning to the Adverſary, 


- ſpeaking of bimſelf ; of raifmg paſſ- 


He therefore that wants matter ina 
Deliberative Oration, let him bringin 
ſome perſon ro praiſe or diſpraiſe, 

- And in Demonſtratives he that has 
nothing to ſay in commendation or dj 
commendation of the principall paydy, let 
kim praiſe oc difpraiſe ſome body elle, 
as bis Father, or Kinſman, or the very 
verines or vices themſelves, 

He that wants nor proofes, let him 
not only prove ſtrongly, but alſo inf 
nuate his Marnerss 2 but he that has no 
roofe, let bim nevertbeleſie 'infihu- 


ate his Manners, For a goed manis | 


| 


| 


| 
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us acceptable, as an exact Oration. 
-. Of proofs, thoſe that lead 10 an abſur- 
dizy, pleaſe bener- then thole thar- are 


. | dire} or oftenſive 3 becauſe from ibe 


compariſon. of Contraries, - namely, 
Truth-'and - Falſayyj the foree” of the 
$yUlogiſme does the better appear. - * 
- Confutation is allo apart of proofe. 

And he that ſpeaks firſt, puts it af- 
ter his own proofs, unleſſe the Contro- 
verſie containe many and different 
marrers.' And he that ſpeakes laſt, 
puts it before. 

For *ris neceſſary to make way' for 
his own Oration, by removing rhe Ob- 
jetions of him thar ſpake betore. For 
the mind abhors both the Man,and his 
Oration, that is damned before«hand. 
" a amy ik his — —_ 
appear well, (leſt ſpcaki imſc 
ng petete odious, a1 rrorbleſsme, ot 
obnoxious to obtreQarion z/ or ſpea» 


king of another, he ſeem contumelious, * 
or 


curritons ) ler him introduce ano- 
ther perſon | 


Laſt of all, left he cloy bis Hea- | 


rer with, Enthymemes, let him vary 
them ſomtimes with Sentences z but 


ſuch as have the ſame force, As = 


— 


m 
0 - m _ 
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is an Embymeme. If it be then the be 
time 30 make peace when the beſt condi. 
tions of peace may be had, then the time 
i now,- while our Fortune i entire. And 
this is a Sentence of equall force toit, 
Wiſe men make peace, while their For- 
une i entire. 


—_— 


©} ——— 


CHAP. 17. 

Of Interrogations, Anſwers, and Feſts. 
He rimes wherein 'tis fat to ask ones 
Adverlary aqueſt ion are chiefly four: 


1. The ficit is, when of two Pro» 
politions that conclude an Abſurdity, 


he bas already uttered one 3 and we- 


would by Interrogation draw him to 
confefle the other. 

2+ The ſecond, when of two Propo- 
fitions that conclude an Abſurdity, 
one is manifeſt of ir ſelfe, and the os 
ther likely to be ferch'd out by a us: 
01 ; then the Interrogation will be lea» 
ſonable ; and the abſurd Concluſion 
is preſently to be inferr'd, without ads 
ding that Propoſizion which is mani- 
E , ' X 


y The.third, when a man would 
make appear that his Aqdverſary does 
contradit himſelfe, 4. The 


= 


——_— 


—_— >. 
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4. The fourth,when a man wouldtake 
from his adverſary ſuch ſhifts astheſe, 
In ſome ſort” tis ſo; In ſome ſort" tis not (0. 
Qut of theſe Cales'ris not fit to In- 
terrogate, For he whoſe _ ſuc- 
ceedg,not, is thought vanquithed. 
To equivocal gueſizo1s a man ought 
to anſwer fully,and not to be too brief. 
To Interrogations which we fore-ſee 
tend to draw trom us an Anſwer, con- 
trary to our Purpole, we mutt, cogether 
with our Anſwer,preſently givean An- 
ſwer ro the objeRtion which is im- 
plied in the queſi7on. 
And where the queſiion exaQteth an an- 


-PFwer that concludeth againlt us, we 


muſt rogether with our anſwer preſent- 
ly diſtinguiſh. 

Feſts are diſſolved by ſerious and 
grave diſcourle: and grave dilconvle 
is deluded by Feſts. 

. The (everall kinds of Feſfts are ſet 
down in the Art of Poetry. 

Whereof one kind is Iron, 
tends to pleaſe ones ſelfe. 

The other is Scurrility, and tends 
to pleale others. X 
The later of theſe has in it a kind of 
baſeneſſe : the former may. become a 
CHAP, 


and 


———_ 
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Cay. 18. 
Of the Epilogue. 

THe Epilogue muſt conliſt of one of 
- >.theſe tour thingy. | 

Either of #nctining the Judg to ftver 
his own, or disfavery the Adverſaries 
fide ; For then when all is (aid in the 
cauſe,is the beſt ſeaſon to praiſe,or dif- 
praiſe the Partics. 

Or of Amplification or Diminution. 
For when ir appears what is good or c- 
vill, then is the time to ſhew how 

,or bow littlethat good or evill is. 

Ocin the nege to Anger, 
Love or other Paſſion. For when 'tis 
manifeſt of what kind, and how great 
the good or evill is, then it will be op- 
porrune tro excite the Judg. 

Oc of Reperition, that rhe Judge may 
remember what has been ſaid. 

Repetition confilteth in the mater, 
and the manner. For the Orator mu 
ſhew, that be has performed what he 
promiſed in the beginning of hisOrati 
on, and how: Namely, by comparing 
bis Arguments one by one with his Ad- 
verſaries, repeating ther in the ſame 
otder they were ſpoken. - * © 
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RI gt eaick > * Art of 
a nely. 
LF, aa 
30-95-08 1. Garniſhing of ſpeech, 
called Elocution. 
2. Garniſhing ofthe manner of ut= 
terance, called Pronunciation. 
Garniſhing of ſpeech is the firſt 
part of Rhetorick , whereby the ſpeech 
it ſelf is beautified and made fine. 
It is either, 
1. The fine manner of words , 
called a Trope, or, 
2. The fine ſhape or frame of 
ſpeech, called a Figure. ao 
e 
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The fine-manner of words is a gar» | yetitd 
niſhing of Speech, whereby, one word | of Spe 
is'drawn from bis firſt proper bgnif+ | ſeek 10 
cation, to anothet ; as in this ſencence; | of 
Sin lyeth az the door :. where Sin is put 
for the puniſhment of fin adjoyned 
unto it : Lyeth at #be doore ſignifieth 
at band 3 as that which lieth at the 
Dqgor, is ready to be broughtin. 
This changing of words was firſt 
found. out. by neceſſity , for the want 
of words 3 afterward confirmed by 
Delight, becauſe ſuch words are ple- 
{ant and gracious to the ear. There 
fore this change of fignification mult 
be ſhamefa'ed. and;as it were,maidens | Tb 
ly , thix ir 'may ſeem rather 10 be led hang 
by the hand to _anothet” ſignification)' [oftie 
to bedriven by force anco the ſame:yet {Fþ. 6, 
ſomrimes rhis fine manner of Speech | Bur 
ſwerveth from this perfeRion , and [Word 
then it is, (then 
Either | | 
r. The abuſe of rhis fine Speech, | 
called Katachreſss, or | Ar 
2. The exceſs of this fineneſs,call'd \ite 2 | 
Hyperbole. lanble 
Be not #00 juſt, nor too wicked : which |(iris 
ſpeech , alchough it ſeem very hard, _ 
: ye e 


which 
hard, 
yet 
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it doth not, without ſome fineneſs 
of Speech, utter thus much , That one 
ſeth not a righteouſneſs beyond the Law 
if Gad 3 and that when none can live 

out all pn, yet that they take heed 
that fin bear not Dominion over them : 


| As, My rears are my meat day and night. 


c that bateme are mo in number than 
airs of -—— yo which do utter 
dy-an exprefie of Speech, a t 
locrow ,. and a great number of fine 


Wes. :: | 
The abuſe of Speech; is, whenthe 
change of ſpeech js hard, ſtrange, and - 
wwonted, as in the ficſt example. 
The exceſs of ſpeech is , when the 


change of fignification is veryhigh and 


{okie , as im the ſecond Bxample,and 


Pf. 6.7. : 

By the excellencie;, or frnen6(s of 
Words, or Tropes , is moſt excellent, 
then divers are, 

Shut up inonesz or, 
Continued in many. 


An Example ofthe firſt fort is in 


he 2 Kings: I pray thee, let me have a 
laxble portzon of thy Spirit + where by 
Jiris, is meanc the gift of rhe Spirit; 
und by thy Spirit, the gift of the Spiric 
like to thine, he 
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The continuance of Tropes, called 
an Allegorie, is, when one kind of | _ 
Tropeis ſo continued 3 as, look with | tbl 
what kind of matter it be begun, with | _ 
the ſame it be ended.So in the 23. Pſy, | * thi 
The care of God towards bis Church,\ (4 | bi 
ſer forth in the words proper to: a Shep- ; wil 
herd. . Soin the whole book of Cami. | Th 
cles , the ſweet conference of Chriſt and \is Whe 
his Church , is ſet down by the words | - 
proper tothe Husband aud the Wife.So | 1 
old age is ſer down by this garnithing for 
of ſpeech, Ecclef:12.5,6. / + Ot 
Hitherto of the properties of a fine jt, 
manner of words, called a Trope. | it 
Now the divers ſorts do follow, .- |done. 
They are thoſe which note out, Moſcs 
1.No Compariſon, and are with Loye 


ſowe Compariſon; or, Jing E 
2. Noreſpe& of Diviſfion,'or {Faith 
lome reſpe&. // yous' | 
The firſt is double: uſe 
1. The change of name, called |inſtri 

a Metonymie. peec 

2. The mocking ſpeech,called an }F#me 
Tronie. | Ol 


The change of name , is where the | 
name of a thing,is put for the name of f o 
athing agreeing with it, k 

| 


j 
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Ir.is double, 
1d of i 1-Whenthe cauſeis put for the 
© with | thing cauſed, and contrariwiſe, 
with | 2-YWhen the thing to which any 


, Pſa. | thing is adjoyned , is put for the 
cþ,i-4 | thing adjoyned 3 and contrart- 


Shep. wiſe. 
Cami. | | The change of name of the cauſe, 
ift and \'s when, 
words | Eithter the name of the Maker , 


ife.So | or the name of the Marter , is pur 
iſhing for the thing made, 
Of the Maker , when the finder 
a fine {9t, or the Author of thething, or 
[rope,. |'be inſtrument wherby the thing is 
low,.- |done, is put for the thing made. So 
it, [Moſes is pur for his Writings : ſo 
e with: JLove is put for Liberality, or fn 
| ng Benefits, *the fruit of Love : (6 
ith che Cauſe, is pur (for Religi- 
// ſous! ſerving 'of God, the thing 
cauſed '. Rom. 1; So the tongue; 'the 
called linſtrumenr- of ſpeech , is put for the 
'opeech ir (elf, Rule 'thy tongue, 
led an 1Jemes 3. | 
Of the Matter : Thou art duſt , and 
re the \#duſt ſhalt thou rexarn; that is,one made * 


me of- | | Mp | | 
ow onithe other fade, when 'the 
k | thing «i 
; 


. 


thing cauſed, or the Fee. is 6 for a- 
ay ot theſe cauſes. $0 tbe erin: d 
& called the Power of God 19 Saluatin; 9 
That is, the inſtrument of the power | 
of God. S9love is ſaid to.be bounnifll | 
becaulc ig cauſcth one ro be bountiful, | 
S. Paul (aithy The Bread that we break, 
is it,noz in the Communion of. the Body 
and Bloud of Chriſt ? That is,an inſtru- 
ment ofthe Communion of the body 

of Chriſt. So,the body is. ſaid to he 
an earthly Tabernacle : Thais, a Ta- | 
bernacle made of earth., -:/ 

. The change of Name, or Metoy- : 
me , . where, the ſubjeR , or. thaz; |* 
which hath any thing adjoyned, i$ pur 
for the thing adjoyned, or adjaynt,S9 


the Hcg! is put for thoſe, or that inthe; | 


lace 2 Set thine houſe in an order: 


gi in +04 rin par fr he Dari, : 


and Jeruſalem came out : That is , all 
the meg in Fericho and Jeruſalem. So, 
before, $74 was put pus for then puniſhment 
of fin : Lethbis bloud reſt upon us: a 


Our ebildeen.; 2. Tbar is the prailhajer |: 
which 


BO 
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ich ſhall follow his death. So Chriſt 
** fad , This is my bodie, Thats, a fign 
? {xSacrament of my body. This wine is 
rfl; te new Teſtament 3 my bloud ; Thar 
aciful, 6a Sign or Seal of the New Teſta- 
nent in my bloud. So Fohn ſaith , He 
the Spiris deſcending in the likeneſs 
4 Dave: That is,the lign of the Spi- 


th , 

On the other fide, the Adjun& is 
zut for the thing to which it is Ad- 
joyned. As Chrilt is called our bope. 
1; Tit, lhatis, on whom our hope 
, {lid depend : So, we are juſtified by 
Faith, That is, by Chriſt, applyed by 
Faith: So, Love is the fulfilling of the 
Lew, That is, thoſe things to which 
ws» Iitis Adjoyned. Hope for tbe things 

ted for, Rom,$. 28. So in the Bpiſl 
the Eph. The daies are evil : T hat is, 
te Manner, Converſation,an d Deeds 
=o [if men in the daies. 
Hitherto of the Mecgqzymie,or change 
' of name. | 
Now followeth the Mocking (peech, 

of Iromze. 


/ 


$8 « BARaney = 7 7 


HE — Trope is, when one 

contrary is l1gnified by another, as 
God ſaid, Man is like to one of us. $91 
Chriſt ſaith , ſicep on z and yet by and ig 
by, Ariſe, let go : ſo Paul ſaith, you {* 
arc wiſe, and 1 am a fool. ghee 
. This Trope is perceived , either by ins. 
the cofmrariety of the Matter, orthe |; 
Manner of utterance, or both : ſo Elj- 1* 
& (aid to the Prophecs of Baal, Crie4- | 
loud, &c. So the Jews ſaid unto Chriſt; 4 MI 
Hail, King of the Fews. k 
Hitherto appertaineth the paſſing fribs 
. by athing,which yet with a cer- 
tainelegancy noteth it : ſo'Phi- | * 
lemon, 19. That T ſay not,thou'ow- Lord 

' eſs thy ſelf unto me. <a 


Hitherto of the fineneſs of words | * PY 
which reſpe&'no diviſion. th; - 
Now followeth that which reſpe&- | 1H 
eth divifion, called Synechdoche. | * 'S 
A Synechdoche is when the name = 


of the Whole is given to the part; | 


or 
| 
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x the name of the part to the 


I yhole. 


"_—! Anditis double ; 


| 1, Whenthe whole is pur for the 


Member, and contrarily. 

2. when the General, or whole kind 
put for the Special, or contrarily. 

So 8. Fohn , Not onely for our fins, 
ut for the ſons of the whole world, So 
Righteouſneſs, a member of Good- 
nels, is pur for all goodneſs : ſo Un- 
——_— is put for all manner of 
ns, 

Examples of the (ſecond ſort, as 


© {theſe : So Iſrael is put for thoſe of Fuda 
ſometimes: So Nations for the Heathen: 
.a, 14 Miniſter of Chriſt, for an Apoſtle of 


Chriſt, Rom, 1, A Miniſter put for a di- 
ftributer, Rom.1 2. 
On the ather (ide, one ſort or ſpeci- 


 |al is pur for the whole ſort , or general, 


inthe Examples following. In the 
Lords Prayer, Bread, one help of life, 
is put for all helps: This day, one time, 
for all times; (0 Solomon (aith, The 


| thing of the day inhis day 3 Tharis, the 


thing of the time, in hiscime. 
So ſometimes leſs is ſpoken,and yet 
nore is underſtood 3 which is called 


Qz Dimi- 


. 
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Diminution, or Metofis : As Famee 
ſaith,to him that knowcth how to do wel, | 


and doth not, it is fin: That is,a oreat 
fin. So our Saviour Chriſt faith, If 
had not knoven , they had-had no fenne ; 
that is, noſuch grear ftn as they have 
now. Likewiſe the denial by Com- 
parilon+ fo Setomon ſaith, Receive my 
words, and not fpliver : That is, my 
words rather rhan filver : ſo Paul ſaith, 
t ws ſent to Preach,and not 10 Bapiiſe: 
Thar is, not fo much to Bapriſe, as to 
Preach. 

Hitherto of che fineneſs of words, 
which nore out no Compariſon. Now 
followeth the frnenefs of words which 
noterh owt Compariſon, called a Me 
tapher, 

CHap. II]. 
A Mezaphoris when the like is ſigni» 

fed by rhe Nike: as 1 Cor. The A- 
poſtle faith, Doctrine muſt be tried by 
$ee'5 That is, tbe evidence of rhe 

ord, Spiric,trying NoFrine, as fire 
doth Merrals. So Chriſt is (aid ro 
Baptize with fire; where Fire is put 
for the power of the Holy Ghoft, pur- 
oing as fire : fo Chrift faith , None 
ſhall 


—. 


or 
#þ4 
' Watt 
ther « 
| bega 


' moth 


| the 1 
H 


s 
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Famee | full enter into the Kingdom of Gad, but 
do wel, "x that is born of the Holy Ghoſt and 
4 preat | Water : ſo Paul calleth himſelf the Fa- 
Tf they | ther of the Corinths,who ſaith, That he 

une : | begas them in Chriſt : ſo he calleth T'i- 
7 have | mothy and Titus his Natural ſons in 
Com- | the Faith. 
7ve my | Hitherto of a Trope, or Garnilhing 


s, my of ſpeech in one word, where the 
faith, } — Metaphor is moſt uſual; then 
epBiſe: | the change of name z then the 
as to | Synechd 3 and laft of all, 


the Ironie. Now followeth the 

rords, | fine frame or ſhape of (peech,cal- 
Now | led a Figure, | 
which A Figure is aGarniſhing of ſpeechz 
| Me | wherein the courſe of the ſame is chan- 
ged from the more fimple and plain 
— { manner of ſpeaking, unto that which 
is more full of Excellency and Grace. 
igni= | For as in the finencis of words, or a 
e A- | Trope, words are conſidered alunder 
4 by | by themſelves : ſo in the fine ſhape or 
f rhe | frame of (peech or a figure, the apt and 
fire pleaſanc joyning together of many 
d ro | words is noted, 

ut. | The garniſhing of the ſhape of 
pitr= | ſpeech ora Figure, is garniſhing of 
lone | ſpeech in Words, or in a Sentence. 
,Q3 The 
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The garniſhing of ſpeech in words, 


called Figuradifionis, is wherein the * 


ſpeech is garniſhed by the pleaſant and 
ſweet ſound of words joyned toge- 
ther, 

This is either, 

1. In the meaſure of ſounds ;zor 

2. Inthe repetition of ſounds. 


'The meaſure of ſounds is belong- | 


ing either to, 

1, Poets, with vs calledRhymers3or, 

2, Orators, with us called Eloquent 
Pleaders, 

The firſt is the meaſure of ſounds 
by certaig and continual ſpaces ; And 
it is either, 

1. Rh ymez or, 

2. Verſe. 

Rhyme is the fir ſort,containing a 
certain meaſure of Syllables ending a 
like ,and theſe in the Mother Tongues 
are moſt fit for Plalms, Songs, or 
Sannets, 

Verſes are the ſecond ſort, contain- 
ing certain Feet fitly placed. 

A Foot is a meaſure framed by the 
length and ſhortneſs of Syllables : 
For the ſeveral ſorts whereof , 

as allo of the verſes of them , 
| becaule 
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becauſe we-bave no warthy examples in 
; our Engliſh rongue, we judge the larg 
handling of them ſhould be more curi- 
ous then neceſlary. 

The meaſure of ſounds belonging 
to Ocators is that which,as it is not un. 
| certain, ſoit differcth alrogether from 

rime and verſe, and is very changeable 
; | withit ſelfe. Therefore in that elo- 
S* | quent ſpeech you muſt altogether leave 
rime and verle, unleſs you alledge it for 
? | authority and pleaſure, | 
In the Beginning of the Sentence 

; little care is to þ@ had, inthe midle leaſt 
Ang | vfall, and inthe end chictgſt regard, 
ist0 be had, becauſe the fall of the len- 
tence is molt marked, and therefore leſt 

| it fall out ro be harſh and unpleſant 
both to the minde and eaxe, there muſt 


words, 
ein the 
ntand 

LOpe» 


nga - 
inoa | be molt varicty and change. 

g 4 
1gues Now this change muſt nat be above 


| 
| fix ſyllables from the end, and that 
; muſt be ſet downein feet of two (yl- 
|. lables, 

And thus much of garniſhing of 
' the | ſpeech by the meaſure of ſounds, ra- 
les; | thertogive ſome taſt of the ſame to the 
of, | Readers, then to draw any to the cu» 


m , Tous and unneceſlary praiſe of it. 
O 4 Now 
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Now followerh the repeating -of | teace 

founds. \ {Lord 

— — — \ rfugt 

| For t 

Cap. 4: | plain 

Epetition of ſounds is cither of the | we ſe 
Ltike,or the Ynlike found. , 

Of the Like,is either continyed tothe | 
end of,or broken off from the ſame;or x ] cont 
drverſe ſentence. of th 

: Continned to. the end of the ſame | we» 
ſentence is, when the ſame ſound is re- | God 
peated withour any thing coming be» Wh 
rween; except a pareriviefis 3 tha is; | [ed; 
ſomerttingpnt in,wirbour rhe which, nors | bf! 
withſtanding the ſentence is full. Anf | 5 
it is a joyning of the ſame ſonnd, as F 
Rom. 1. As unrighteouſneſſe, fornicati- 
on, wickedneſſe. Andin the prayer of , 
Chriſt, My God, my God. From men by 
thine hand,O0 Lord, from men, & c. Pfal, | els 
17. 

Continned in a diverſe ſentence is, 
either a Redoubling, called Anadyplo- T 

fs ; or A pleaſant climing, called Cly- 


MAX. 
Redoubling is when the fame ſound | & 
is repeated inthe end of the former ſen- ves 


rence, .and the beginning of rhe" ſen- 
: ; rence 


| (299) | 

ting -of |reace following. As, Tfal.g.8. The 

{Lord alſo will be a refuge to the poor, 4 

=— \rfuge,T ſay,in duc time, Plal.8 1: 14. 

| For this God is Our (God. Bur more 

(plain in P/. 8. 4s we hevebeard,ſo have 

of the | we ſeen in the city of our God. God wilt 
, | eftabliſh it for ever. 

tothe | A plealantcliming is a redoubling 

1e;orx | continued by divers degrees or teps 

of the ſame ſounds ; As Rom.8. 17, If 

ſame | we be children, we be heirs, even heirs of 

is re | God, annexcd with Chriſt. Rom.$.30. 

g be» | hom he predeſtinated, them alſo he cal- 

at iy; | led; and whom hecalled, them alſo bc ju- 

riots | Gified 3 and whom be juſtified, ther alſo 


Ani | be glorified. Alſo Rom.g.14.15. 
{, as And hitherto of the ſame found con» 
cati- tinued ts the end. 
'er of Now followetb the ſame ſound bro- 
en by | ken off. 
__- . 

| CHAP. 5. 
e 1s, 


HE ſame ſound broken off is a re- 

Cly- -_ petition of the (ame in the Begin» 
| ning; or In the end. 

ind | Ja the Beginning ic is called Anapbo- 

| ra, a bringing ofthe ſame again; As 

en- | Rem. $8.38. 

| Os5 Nox 


| 


nor any other creature ſhal be able to ſe- 
parate ws, Wc. Solikewile Ephe.4.11, 


: 


| 


Some to be Apoſtles, ſome preachers, G'«. | 


So Gal. Nor Few, nor Gentile, &«, 
So likewiſe Hebr. 11.1.2, 

Repetition of the ſame ſound in the 
end is called Epiſtrophe, a turning to 
the (ame ſound inthe end. So Exzech, * 


| 
| 
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Nordeath, nor life, nor Angels, &6, | repe: 


ding 
2 Sar 


repe: 
dle, 

gecb 
bloot 


| 


cept 


Behold greater abominations then theſe, | thee. 


Lament. 3,41. Let ws lift up our bearts 
with our hands unto God in the heavens; 
we have ſinned, and have, rebelled there- 
fore thou haſt not ſpared. 

When both of theſe are jovned to- 
gether, it is called.a coupling or Sym- 
plote. As, 2'Cor.6.4.to the 11. But 
zn all things we approve our ſelves, as the 
Miniſters of God, in much patience, in 
afflitions,&c. See allo 2 Cor.22.23, 

Hitherto of the repetitions in tne 
ſame place. 

Now of thoſe that do interchange 
their place. 

They are either Epanalepſss, which 
fgnifieth to take back 3 or Epanados 
which fignifieth a turning to the ſame 
tune. | 

The firſt is when the ſame ſound is 
re- 


dotb 

cy 
| - | 
| four 


[ 


ER 


N_ th ———_———— 


ls, Ofc. | 


* to ſe- 
£.4.11, 
'S, Ofc. 
e, Oc 


It the | 


ing to 


$zCch, * 


theſe, 
hearts 
tvens; 
there. 


—_— 


7 
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' repeated inthe beginning and the en- 
dingy as My ſon Abſolom , my ſon, 
2S3m.19.1, . 
Epanados is when the ſame ſound is 
repeated inthe depaning and the mid- 
dle, in the middle and the end, E- 
ech. 35.6, 1 will prepare thee unto 
blood, and þlood ſhall purſuc thee : ex- 
cept thou hate blood,even blood ſhal perſue 
| thee. And 2. Theſ. 2. So that be that 
doth fit as God, in the temple of God, 
ſheweth h.mſclf that he js God 
{ Hitherto of the. repetition of thoſe 
1} ſounds which are like, 
| Nowof thoſe that arc unlike. 


CHAP. 6. 


11 Nike A ſmall changing of the 
name, as Paronomaſia. A (mall 
changing of the end or caſe,as Polypto- 


4 10N, 


A (mall change of name is, when a 
word by the change of one letrer orSyl- 
lable, the fignification alſo is changed, 
As, Patience,experience. Rom. 5.4.19. 
We walk after the fleſh, not war in the 
| ficſh. So by honor and diſhonor,as nuknown 


A 


| and yet known. 


(02 
A ſmall changing of che end or caſe, 
is when words of the ſame beginning 
rebound by divers ends : Chriſt being ' is 
raiſed from the dead ,dieth no more, death | th 
bath no more power over him. He that doth | 
righteouſneſs ks righteous. If ye know that | 
be is righteow, know ye that he that doth 
righteonſly,is born of him. And of both | 
theſe there are many in the Scripture, | h 
but the tranſlations cannot reach them, 
Hitherto of the garniſhing of the | f 
ſhape of ſpeech in words. C 
Now followeth the gatnithing of the |- # 
ſhape of ſpeech in a ſentence. 


— l 


L — ————— + — L O—— 


CHAP. 7. | 


(GArniſhing of the frame of ſpeech in 
a ſentence, is a garniſhing of the | 
ſhape of ſpeech, or a tigure 3which for | 
the forcible moving of. afteQions , | 
doth after a ſort beautifie the ſenſe and | 
very meaning-of a ſentence. Becauſc 
it hath in ir a certain manly majeſty, | 
which far ſurpaſſeth the ſott delicacy + 
or dainties ofthe former/figures. | 
Iris either the garnilhing of ſpeech | 
Abone ; pagrdryct ay nl, a | 
The garaniſhing of ſpeeeh-nlone; | 


T 


r caſe, 
nning | 
| being 
death | 
at doth | 
w that 
at doth | 
»f both | 
ipture, 
them, 
of the 


of the 
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is when as the ſentence is garniſhed 


without ſpeech had to qther. And it 
is either in regard of the Maitey 3 or of 
the Perſon. 

In regard of the Mattey,it is either 

t. A crying out, called Exclamati- 
0x 3 or 

2. A pulling or calling back of 
himſelf, called Kevocativn, 

A crying out or Exclamation is the 
firſt, which is ſet forth by a word of 
calling out : Sometimes of wonder, 
As, Roms. O the depth of the Fudg- 
ments of God! F(a.8.0 Lord,how exccl- 
lent is thy Name ! : 

Sometimes of pity; alſo theſe words, 
Behold, Alas, Oh, be (ignes of this fi- 
gure: As, O Fernuſalem, Feruſatem, 
which ſtoneſt the prophets. Somrimes 
of deſperation; As, My fin s greater 
then can be forgruen. Behold,thou driveſt 
me out. Somrimes of wiſhing: As, 
0 Lordof hoſts, how amigble are thy 14- 


' . beynacles? Somtimes of diſdayning: As, 


Rom.7.in the end, O miſerable wretch 
that I am, who ſhall deliver me from.1his 
body of fin ? Symetimes of mocking : as 
they which ſaid ro our Saviour Chriſt, 
th thenther.@re, Ts 


Som= 
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Somtimes of curfing and deteſtation, 
as in David, Let their table be made « 
ſnare, and bow down their back alwaies. 
Alſo when thisFigure is uſed in the end 
of a ſentence, it is called a ſhooting out 
of the yoyce,or Epiphonemazas when the 
ſins of Feqabel were ſpoken againſt,this 
is added at the end, Seemed it a little to 
her to do thus and thus. 

So after the high ſetting forth of the 
name of God, David ſhutteth up his 
praile with this : Bleſſed be his glorious 


name, and let all the earth be filled with . 


his glory, Somrtimes here is uſed a cer- 
tain liberty of ſpeech, wherein is a kind 
of ſecret crying out : As Peter, A.3. 


ſaith £ Te men of Iſracl,hear theſe words. 


And Paul,1.Cor.11.1/ould 10 God you 
could ſuffer a little my fooliſhnes, and in- 
deed ye ſuffer me. 

Thus much of crying out. 

Now followzth the Figure of calling 

back,or Revocation. 

Revocation is when any thing is cal- 
cal back, and it is asit were a cooling 
and quenching of the heat of the excla- 
mation that went before. 

And this is either A correion of ones 
lelf, called Epanorthrofis ; A holding 


of 


n_ A Re 
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of ones peace, called Apoſiopeſ's. 
Epanorthroſis is' correQion , when 


ſome thing is called back that went be- | 


fore : as *Paul correeth his doubtful- 
neſs of Agripp4's beleefe,when he ſaith, 
Belceveſt thou, King Agrippa, I know thou 
beleeveſt.S0,1.Cor.1y. Llaboured more 


; aboundantly then they all, yet not I, &c. 


_ ns WV ro_ 


Akeeping of ſulence or Apoſiopeſes is, 
when the courle of the ſentence bygon 
is lo ſtayed, as thereby ſome patt c/. he 
ſentence not being uttered,may be un- 
deritood. So our Saviour Chriſt ſaith, 


' My ſoul 4s heavy: what ſhall I ſay ?John. 


12.27. 
Thus much of a Figure garniſhing 


theſpeech alone in regard of the matrer, 


Now followeth the garniſhing of the 


| ſpeech alone in regard of the perſon. 


——_— — 


CHapP. 8. 
Arniſhing of the ſpeech alone in re- 
oard of the perlon is double. 
Either in Turning to the perſon, 


called Apoſtrophe, or Faining of the per- 


| fon,called, Proſopopeiz. 


Apoſtrophe or turningro the perſon,is 


' when the ſpeech is turne& to another 


perſon, then the ſpeech appoinred 


did 


\ 


== 
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did intend or require. And this 4pp- 
ſtrophe or rurning is diverſly ſcene, 
according to the diverſity of perſons, 
Sometimes it turneth to a mans perſon 
As David in the 6. Pſalme, where ba- 
ving gathered arguments of his (afery, 
turneth baſtily to the wicked, ſaying,A4- 
way from me, all yee workers of iniquity, 
forthe Lord hath heard the voice of my 
petition. 

Sometimes, From a man to God, as 
Pſal.3 .David being diſmayed with the 
number of his enemies, turneth himſelf 
to God, ſaying : But thou art my buck- 
ler, fc. 

Somtimes to unreaſonable creatures 
without ſenſc, Eſai. 1.& Eſai.20.1. 

P roſopopeia or a teigning of the per- 
ſon, is whereby we do feigne another 
perſon ſpeaking in our ſpeech ; And it 
is double 3 Imperfe&,and PerfeF. 

ImperfeF is when the ſpeech-of ano- 
perſon is ſer downe lightly and indi- 
realy, As inthe-Pſal. 19. David brin- 
geth/in the wicked, bo ſay unto my 
Soul, Fly as the Bird unto yonder hill, 

A perfe& Profopopeia is when the 
whole feigning of the perſon is ſet 
down in our ipeech, wich a fit entring 
into 


A p0- 
ac, 
ons, 
ſon; 

ha- 
fety, 
LAs 
With, 
my 


|, as 
) the 
aſelf 


ack - 


ures 


per- 
ther 
id it 


INO- 
adi - 
rin- 


my 
, 
the 
ſer 
ring 
Into 


| 
| into the ſam, and a leaving it off, Sa , 
' Wiſd. Pro.8. Where the entrance is in 
| the firſt Verſes, her ſpeech in the reſt 
| of the Chapter. | 

Hitherto of the figures of ſentences 
| concerning one ſpeaking alone. 
| Now follow the other, which con- 

cerne the fpeeches of two. 


—— 


—— 
I 


CHnaP. 9. 
' Hey which concerne the fpeeches 

of two, are either In Aiking;z ar in 
bop —vp:. 

That of Arking, is either in Delibe- 
| ration; ©or,, in preventing ag ObjeRi- 
| ON. 
{ Deliberation is when we do ever now 

and then ask, as it were, reaſons of our 
' conſulration, whereby the minde of the 
| hearers wavering in doubt , doth fer 
| downe ſome great thing, 

This deliberation is either in Doith - 
ting 3 or in Communication, 

A Doubting is a deliberating with 
| our ſelves, as Paul.1. Philip. 22. doub- 
'ting whether it were better to dic then 
to live,he garniſheth his ſpeech on this: 
manner: For I am greatly in doubt 0h, 


' both 


nevertheleſſe, to abide in the fleſh is mere 
needfull for you, 

Communication is a deliberation 
with others. Gal.3.1,2,0 fooliſh Ga- 
latians, who hath bewitched you, &c. 


And hitherto of the figure of ſpeech 


between two,called Deliberation. 

Now followeth the figure of ſpeech 
between two, called the preven- 
ting of an ObjeQion, or occupa» 
tion. 

Occupation is when wee do bring 
ar objeRion, and yeeld an anſwer 
unto it : Therfore this ſpeech between 
two in the firſt part,is called the Setting 


down of the Obje&tion or Occupati- | 


on. In the later part, an Anſwering of 
the Obje&ion, or the ſubjeRion : as 


Rom. 6.What ſhall we ſay then? Shall we | 


continue ſtill in fin that grace may" a- 
bound ? Inwbich words is ſet downe 
the ObjeQion: the anſwering in. theſe 
words,iGod forbid. And here this muſt 
be marked, that the ObjeQion is ma- 


ny times wanting, which mult be wiſe- 


ly ſupplyed by conſidering the occafi- 
on and an(were of it: As,1.Tim.5.They 
: will 


(308) 
both fides, deſiring to be looſed, and to | 
be with, ({hriſt , PÞwbich % beſt of all: *© 


and to 
of all; 
s mere 


ration 


ſhGa- | 
&c | 


ſpeech 
ration, 
ſpeech 
reven= 
Ccupa» 


bring 
n{wer 
tween 
etting 
upati- 
ing of 
n : as 


ul we | 


ay a= | 


owne 
theſe 
; muſt 


; ma- 
Wiſe- 
ccali- 
«They 

will 


| 
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| will marry, having condemnation. Now 
leaſt any might ſay, what, for marry- 
ing? Heanſwereth: No, For deny- 
ing their firſt faith. 

Hitherto of the figures of »Asking. 

Now followeth the figures of eA« 

ſwering, 

They are either in Suffering of a 
deed, called gps cry or, Granting 
of an argument, called conceſſion. 

Suffering of a deed or permiſſion is, 
when mockingly we give liberty to any 
deed 3 being never (o filthy, as Rev. 
Let him that Ry be filthy ſtill- And 
1, Cor. 14. Tf any be ignorant, Let him 

be ignorant. 
| Conceſſion or granting of an argu- 
ment is, when a argument is mocking- 
ly yeelded unto, as, Eccle. 1 I. Rejoyce, 
0 young man in thy youth,and let thy beart 
thear thee, Wc. 

{ Hitherto of the firſt part of 
Rhetorick, of the garniſhing of 
Fpeech : the ſecond part, which is 
the garniſhing of Utterance, be- 
caule ir is not yet perfect ( for the 
precepts for the molt part pertain 
to an Orator ) which when it ſhal 
be perfeR; it ſhall either only con=. 

tein 


_ (Ig | 
tain common precepts for t 
garniſbing of Bora in all, or Las 
alſo proper precepts for the ſame | 4/th 
in Magiſtrates, Ambaſſadours, * 
Captains,and Miniſters;rtherefore | 
untill ir be ſo perfeRed, we think thy 


it unneceſſary to be tranſlated into 


yet 
Enpliſh, 


th 
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r the  NM..o FO 


lll, or * 
2 {Although the Rules of SOpH1- 
5 Hh | STRY be needleſſe for them 
think that be perfetÞ 1n LoG1 CK 3 
d into | yet beranuſe the knowledge of 
them bringeth ſome of to 
| young beginners , both for the 
| ready anſwering of the ſubtil 
arguments, ho. the better pra- 
| ifing of Logick and Rheto- 
mm | Fick, we have theaght good $0 


x! 


twrn uz into the Englifh T ongxe. 


ÞpÞ$Þ0)bi/ty is the feigned art of 
G #Þ Elneches, or. coloured rea- 
_ Þ ſons: | 
A coloutable reaſon, or 
| is a ſhew of reafon to deceive 
ithall. 
It is either When the deceir lyeth in 
Iris; or in the default of Logick, 
lle4 a Sophifm. : 
' Tn words is, either when the deceit 

—— eh ir one word; or in W441 joywel 


dgether. | 
'S In 


' 
| 
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it it were, it ſhouldbe, Whoſoever. 

Pn one word, is either the darkneſſe of 
a word 3 or,the doubtfulneſſe of a word. 


The darkneſſe of a word, or an in- | 
ſolencie deceiveth, when by. a reaſon | 


the meaning is not underſtood, whe- 
ther the ſtrangeneſſe be through the 


oldnefle, newneſle, or ſwelling vanity | 
of the words; and of the laſt ſort, is * 


that ſpoken of in 2 Pet.2.18. 


By this fallacie' the Papiſts con- | 


clude, the Fathers to be on their fade, 
for deſerving by good works. 
Whofoever | ſarth mans merits are 
crowned, they ſay mans works do deſerve. 
But the:Fathers ſay, mans merits are 
crowned. 
T herefore the Fathers ſay mans works 
do ſerye. 


Where Merits is an. old word, put- 


for any works done under the&'bope of 
reward, -.- whether it come, by deſart, 
or freedom of promiſe. 


Doubtfulneſſe of a word, Likeneſſ 


of name,is either called Homonymas zor 
by a Trope or finenefle of (peech. 
The Likeneſſe of name, or Homo- 
uymia, is when one word is given. t0 
lignihe divers things : As, 4 


' Re 


2) 


= 
tu PP. caud'. 


3 » 
> 
p51] 


j mn 


Gy 
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——— <<  - 
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'He that wn Fol be ſaved. 
The Hypdcrites to whom outy $ viour 
id. | Chrift would not commit himſelf, believed, 
| i- ! Therefore they ſhall be ſaved. 
alon |  — Where faith doth note out both a 
| juſtifying'faith, and a dead faith. 
h the | Doubtfulnefſe by a Trope, is when 
| | a word is taken properly, which is 

mea 1t figuratively, or contrarily : As 
| That which Chriſt ſaith is true. 
br ot Chriſt ſaith that bread is his body. 


lade, | Therefore it is true. 
Where by body is meant the Signe or 

is 076 | Sacrament of hjs body. 
—_ Unto the firft, a petfe& Logician 


; would anſwer, that the propofition is 
not an axiome neceſlarily true, accor= 
ding to the rule of truch, becauſe of 
the doubefulnefle of the old and new 
d, pit | gnification of -atir.” And "if the 
PS T | ord be fitre woto outof uſe; rhat- It 
be not underſtood, then the an(wer 
| muſt be, TunderſRand irc not, or put 

keneſſ your'axiome in plain words. ? 
To the ſecond; he would anſwer, 
y that the propoſition of firlt part, is nor 
ao eordftig to thetule of righteouſnefle, 
yY6..P 'becaaſe:' rhe proper” (ubjeRX” arid 'ad- 
"47; jpnK"are noe? joyned cogerher : which 
[020 hath 


rob ain fn een 
dt ug a 0. OECD. folks 
—_— ſhall be ſaved ; and then theral- 
ſumption being in the ſame ſeafe ins 
ferred, isfalfe. | 
llnto- the third be would anfwer, 
that the aflumpriog is nor neceflacily 
trues. becauſe jf che word | Body, be ta- 
ken properly, is.-is.not thenxrae, thas þ 
is (et down: bur if it be taken figu- | 
ratively, is is rue, and therfare would 
bid |bim make the alumprion. aece(- 
ſarily true, and then (ay, Chriſt faith þ 
in peper_ Words,. It i my body,p and þj 
then it is falſe- 


© % 
. 


| Hicherto of the fallacies in, lingle hong 


words. 
Now-ot thoſe that are joyned toge» 

ther, Ji 
I /is- either | Amphibolia, or the | 


doubrfulnefle of ſpeech : or, Expoſitis þ1-; 


or,-.or uaapt-ſerting down of: the'reas | 


The firſt is, whes there is doubrful- |-Ixi 


nefſe in the frame. of ſpeech; as thus, | 
If any, obey not our word by « letter ,wote' he 


bim ;; where (ome referre by a 4etter, bi'F 


rothe fixfparr of the Sentence, and fi 
[ome 50 the lazer, where, the: lignificas fip! 
tion of .che word, and, right Poiging | 

w 0 | 
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th ſhew, that-ic 0 referred to 
ze al- þ efaclt. Ax ag tow 
ie in» {The anſweris,that the right & wiſc 
placing of the Sentencs is. perverted. 
wer, |Uhapr. (erting down: of the Rea- 
aily . on, is, when the-parrs of thequeltion 
beta- hnd-the reaſons intreated, is ng. (ct 
e that Jown in fir words : at PLIES 
, higu- {As fonne is evill. © | 
would | Every child of God doth fonne. 
nece(- | Therefore every child of God iv evill. 
| faith {Here the anſwer. according..to Lo- 
5\and hick, is that Sabaacien ad nar” 
, - Iaketthe argumienc: our of the propoli- 
ling le Jong bur putreth in another thing, and 
dir is no right frame of concludi 
d zoge- s appeareth by the definition of t 
lumpton. 
or the | Hitherto of the deceits of reaſon 
poſit» |: | which lie/in words. - .. A. on 2; 
he rea» þ Now. of che defaulrof Jogick, caly 
led Sopbiſme. tion 
abrful- |It-is-either General, os Special. 
The Generall are thoſe which can- 
ſt be referred to any part of. Logick- 
Ehbey are eicher begging ofthe que- 
d fon, aatled the petition of the prin- 
nifica- þ Me- apbeagging.of no prock,,... ... 
ingþ-Begging: of tbe queſtion is when 
d P nothing 


_— 


(316) 
nothing is PAC prove but the | 
queſtion,or that which is doubtful: 

That righteouſneſſe which is both b ; 
faith and works, doth juſt i mor 

But 'this Rye & is inbbrens | cl 
righteveſneſ : ©" Ergo. A 

Here the propolition in efe&'i is 16. mn 
bur a queſtion. 

7; together * with the bloud of chriſt bor 
we muſt Fake perfett ſatis fa ion for our (alas 
far, Before we wry t0 Heaven. th 

$ere muſt ve pur arry 

that die witho jow. a3 Sp 

Bit'the firſt # ſo Ds - Wherejerre 
the argument they bring'is/as*dou : 
full, and needeth asmuch proofoayce -£ 
queſtion. - calo: 

The anſwer is this out of "theent; 
Jefinition of the Syllogiſme that ther Th 
ment invented, thereFben 


13 no new a 
fore-ir&@tnot be « cefrain frame (phich 
concluding. pF 0 effe 
Brave ing of no dofe is whenjett, 
that which is is brought pr too much, cal} Int 
led Redounding.''! lacie 


. Je 1 either” imperrinent-to anothagenera 
mares. talled 'Hererogenium 3. ori'Þcerta 
yain repetition, called Teutologia. or int 


Itpertinent; dr\yot to the Purpoſe, He 1 
ramen 


| 


(317) 

but the ſis-when anything is brought: for a 
ful: as; jyroofe, which is nothing near»-to'the, 
both by \wacter -in -hand, whereunmto the; com- 

 |non proverb giveth anſwer 3 1-azk you 
inherent | cheefe, Jou anſwer me of chalk 
* *-.4 Avain repetition is, when the ſame 
t' is 1n6. ſhing in effeR, though nor in woregs 

| ef ated ; as they that after lo 
f Chriſt prayeriday, Lez ws pray. Ar fhi 
x for our ſfallacie} our Saviour Chriſt condem«: 
th in A Mai,s. and this is 4 

for they fu in Method. 


Speciall are thaſe which may be re= 

' Whereſerred to certain parts of ue and 

[dou areof two 

fe a$the}=© heh as are referred ro the of 
| z called. onveation; or ro ge 


T: ther Thoſe referied to leveniai Te, 
, therPben any ching is put for areaſon, 
ame Mich i is not, as-no cauſe for a cauſe, 
 effeR for . an effect, and fo of the 


, WA In the Diftriburion this is a'proper 
fllacie , when any y thing ſumply or 
w_ g_ granted, is inferred 
certainreſj ect Goel not meant 

4. or intended ; as, 
arpoſc, He that ſaith, there are nokſeven $4 
is(raments, ſaith true, P 2 --He 


, 
_.- He EF, Jl onely: rhree, 
Therefore be thas ſasth,there are three, 


faith true. C i P 5 CIOF 
nſ{wer 3; thatthe pro» 


The right a 
polition is; nor neceflarily true, - fot 
there may. be a: way to:lay, there-are 
norſ{eyen; and yer afeto an untruths; 

2:Ballacies of: judgemens- are-/rhq 
thar-ace referred roathetjudgemem: of 
of one iſentence, eroF mores; 11 ft 

Of one Sentence, either 1d/thei Kos: 
prieties ofan Axiom z/orto the Sapts. 

...Fo cbe /proprictics, as. when :acrue 
o_ for a falſe, amdoomrarily-2:amd 
rmarrye fde andgerive; 2nd ooma- 
r#l 2::$01ometakeobewards -faint 
Fabn, I do not ſay concerning it, thitgou: 
ſhali-nor pray, tor no deniail $: when as 
it. doth deny to pray-forthat-ftmc. (7 
| bh 6 Ragan pd, either0 
the im , or om d.” 4) +4 
The firſt when - na is taken 


for the ſpeeiall, 'andcontrarily. Sorke 


Papiſts by! chis: fallacy do ian{wer to! 


thar generall ſayingot Paul; We are 
juſtifeed by faith without the works :of 
the law. Which they underſtand of 
works donedeforc faich, when that was 


| 
le ” 
{ 


| 


IF, 
| -þ 
d 


/ 


-+ver called in doubt. ..iChe 


t was 
he" 


| 


| 


(319) p 
The RJ referred to 
a compound Axiame, are thoſe which 
are referred either toa diyjomned,or kts 
4ing Axiome. 

0 a disjoyned faxiome when the 


ts indeed ar6,not dirjgrned'; i: AS, 
Polmen was either a King, or 4 id beas 


| rule. 


Toa Knitting axio me Doin the 


of: | parts are not neceflarily knit togerher, 
11} As, 


I if Rome be on fire, the Popes chare is 
burnt. /, 8 
And hitherto of the: farſſort of fal- 
lacies refterred-ro judgment. 
Now followeth the one 
And they be either thoſe that are re- 
ferred Toa : Syllogilm, .z or To Method. 
And they again are Generall, and 


' | Special. 


Generall which are referred to the 
generall properties of a Syllogilme 
It is either when all the parts are 
Denied ;. or are Particular. 
All parts denied : As, 
No Pope i a Divell. 
No man is a Divell. Therefore. 


No man is a Pope. 
And this muſt —R that it 
3 is 


| js navaccvrdi 


+2" \& 


. 
- 
: bs R 


;- -Negmive ſyllogiſme;; mhietvmul are. 
”  , alwayesoneafbrmative. 5 
All particular: As, 
Some-untawfull rhing- muſt be ſu J 
red; 5 name the wc rnverbas 
1p fy v3.71 w 
_n flaws by i ſome me anlwfll ig. 
This is nar LY? bye -00 « 455 
_ ofa ſpeciall ſyll which is that hath 
oniepart "al 
he ſpeciall are thoſe which. are 
S1mple;or Compound. | 
The Simple is.ot two ſorts. 
The firit is more Plain: 
The ſecond leſs Plain. 
More plain is:when the afſumprion 


is denicd,or thequeſtion is not particu- 


lar : As, | 
"Every Apoſtle maygreach ebroad : ' 
Some le nor a Pope, * 
: Therefoxe. + - 
Some Pope may nos preach abroad. 
Allo. 
\ Every Pope is 4 Lord | > 
Some Bope may give an rea ary li- 
cence. 


Theiefereevery Lord may give an uiti- 
verſal licence: Leſs 


L 
920) definitiorvol 2 © 


Iz 
FT 


| 


— — 


4 
oF 4 
1 
all tl 


eg wy 


24 (422) ) 
of a+ Leſoplait bankvone fallacy in 06 -m0n; 
{hare'_Jyben.abe propolition is ſpeciall> _ 
1:123F SomCplayer is a rogue : | 
i Every vagaboud rogue," 1. | 
ape; & a pagobend. 

; A ITY 
Some player is @ rogue, $0 1:1971 1 
| Every vagabond i @ player. 
©, Therefore every player i Nog | 
T he'tallacie.of the frft kind iawhen 
hath: Jall the parts be affirmative : As, + /, 
All Pauls Wong's were.ordeined for 
y are ud thy. YT : 
All Areb+Biſhop be erdeined for. PE 
NEL). 
Therefore,al Arcb=Biſhops are Pauls | 
_ | 
ption | , The fallacie of the ſecond: kind is 
ticu- | when tbe aumprion i is denied : As, | 
1} - Evo puritaueds 4 (briftian,....: 1, 
, No L.Biſhop is 4 puritane., | 
Therefore, No L.Bifhop is 4 Chriſtian. | 
Hicherro of the fallacies reterred | 
ro a ſimple Syllogtim. | 
Now follow thole which are refer- 
red to a compound, which are thoſe 
{ 17-4 which are referred either To ;the Con- 
-\ © | nexrve, or: To the diſjoyned. 
Ma- | Of the firſt ſort one is when che firth, 
Leſs part 


= ew 


(322)) ' 
part or antecedent is denied, that the (6... 


cond or conſequent may be fo likewiſe:" Þ ji j 
As, ns Io 
If any man bave two benefices, be may F 
eſcape unpuniſhed at the Biſhops bands. | , S, 
But be may not have two benefices, bn * 
{cons 3 .5I | dece 

He may not. eſcape. unpuniſbed as the Þ beg 
Biſhops bands. ; CE 
The ſecond part is affirmed, that the Þ} ded 
firſt may be (5 alſo. As, lens 


if every ignorant miniſter were Jus | ter, 
out of the Church, and a Preacher tn his 
place, we ſhould bave good order: | 

But we have good order, Therefore } 

Every ignorant miniſter is put out of | 
the Church ; and a Preacher in his place. 

Of thoſe referred to the disjoyned, 
the. firſt js, when all the parcs of the: 
disjun&ion or propohtjon are not af- 
firmed : As, | | 

Every ignorant minifier is to be al- 
lowed, or not. 

But he i not. 

Tberefore he is. 

The ſecond kind is when the . ſe- 
cond part of the copulative negative 
axiome is denied, that the fir may be 
ſo 5 AS, 


A not 


4 


(323) | 
ie [e- A non-reſident, is ther 4 fairbfull,or 
wiſer” Þ jinfainbfull Miniſter. ED VS 


F But he i unfaithful, Ergo, &'s- 
004 And tbus mach . of thetalſacies 41 
eds, | a Syilogiſme. mee T 
I, * © The fallacie in Merhodis when, to 
- . Fdeceive withall, the end is ſer in the 
$ the Þ beginning, the ſpeciall before the ye- 
 " þ nerall, good order be gone, confoun- 
tthe | ded: And finally, when darkneſle, 
length and bardnefle is laboured af- 
p put | rer. 


